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Unusual Agency Contracts 


H™ IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 
agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 


mission Contracts. 


MOBILE HOME Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 





tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
~~ Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 


Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 


CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing 


ST. LOUIS INSURANCE GROU 


WASHINGTON FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 


iIVJIN 


MIDWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


4144 LINDELL BLVD. OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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“We feel that our advertising dollar 
has never brought a greater return,” 
said Robert F. Mayer, advertising man- 
ager of the Federated Insurance Co., 
after the enthusiastic field reaction to 
a two-page ad which the company ran 
in Magazone 3 of LOOK’s new regional 
advertising program. Reaction and re- 
sults were so good that Federated has 
since used a two-page ad in Magazone 
5, and three more single pages in 
Magazone 3. 


Federated has a double purpose in its 
advertising, according to C. J. Bailey, 
director of sales at home office in Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota. First, to give the 
company recognition in a national 
magazine and to let the readers of 
LOOK know about Federated. Second, 
to give the fieldman the psychological 
lift which comes when local people stop 
and tell him they saw his picture and 
the Federated ad in LOOK. 


A Growing Organization 


Federated is a multiline company 
which combines the Federated Mutual 
Implement and Hardware Insurance 
Company and Federated Life Insurance 
Company. The original company was 
organized in 1904 to sell fire insurance. 
Today Federated is a growing organiza- 
tion which states in its advertising that 
it provides “modern protection with the 
human touch” for business, home, car 
and life. Its sales organization is active 
in 23 states and in Canada. 

Federated ads appear regularly in 10 
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Advertising that Helps Salesmen Sell 


Canadian and 27 US. trade publications. 
Most of these publications are in the 
farm equipment and hardware field. 
Their purpose is to establish name iden- 
tity in advance of the call of the sales- 
man and to promote the sale of group 
life insurance and group accident and 
sickness coverage. 


Ads Feature Salesmen 


To offer its sales organization the 
circulation and prestige of a national 
publication within a concentrated area, 
Federated has used LOOK’s Magazone 
plan in the Southeast and in the West 
Central states. It has also advertised in 
the Canadian edition of Time 

These ads follow two distinct formats. 
The double-page spreads feature the 
pictures of Federated salesmen and list 
their names and addresses. The single- 
page ads tell a story of product and 
prepare the way for the salesman’s call. 


Salesmen Get Results 


Do the fieldmen like this advertising 
support? Here are some reactions: 
« “Have had many excellent comments 
from both prospects and policyholders 
on the LOOK advertisement. Also be- 
lieve it has helped a great deal to up- 
grade the prestige of both me asa 
Federated salesman and the Company.” 
e “The advertising told a good portion 
of the Federated story to a multitude of 
people at one time and started mouth- 
to-ear advertising among the people in 
my North Georgia territory. This I 
consider to be most helpful to me in the 
sales field.” 
« “I think the LOOK ad was one of the 
finest advertising moves we've ever 


made. There’s no way of knowing just 
how much insurance we’ve sold because 
of it but I am sure we made terrific 
strides in name identification.” 

« “Believe the LOOK ad helped get our 
name before the public as nothing else 
has. Have received many comments and 
have been accused of buying out the 
newsstands. Let’s do it again!” 


Promotion Ties In 


Federated has a well-planned promo- 
tion program tied in with its advertising. 
For example, reprints of the ads inside 
LOOK covers are mailed to a select list 
of business prospects for each agent. 
Cooperative newspaper advertising and 
radio spots are available to fieldmen. 
Good use is made of billboards and office 
displays. Direct mail and point-of-sale 
materials repeat the company message. 
An insurance advertising guide is placed 
in the hands of every sales representa- 
tive to help him make the most effective 
use of the Federated advertising 
program. 


The exciting story of people... what 
they do, what they feel, what they want, 
what they think...an everchanging 
story told with warmth, understanding 
and wonder. 


Reaching into 16,850,000 households 
with a single issue 





Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 
1960 Range 

Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 
Aetna Casualty (a) 93 76'/> 
Aetna Fire Insurance 95 
Agricultural Insurance 355% 
American Equitable 52 
American General Insurance, Texas 39'/2 
American Home 49 
American Insurance 29% 
American Reinsurance 
Bankers & Shippers 
Boston Insurance 
Camden Fire 
Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance 
Employers Group (c) 
Employers Reinsurance 
Federal Insurance (d) 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Fireman's Fund 
General Reinsurance 
Glens Falls 
Globe & Republic 
Great American 
Hanover Insurance 
Hartford Fire (f) 
Hartford Steamboiler 
Home Insurance 
Insurance Co. of N.A. (c) 
Jersey Insurance 
Kansas City Fire & Marine 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Massachusetts Protective 
Merchants Fire 
Merchants & Manufacturers 
National Fire 
National Union Fire 
New Amsterdam 
New Hampshire (b) 
New York Fire 
North River 
Northeastern 
Northern Insurance 
Northwestern Nati 
Ohio Casualty 
Old Republic Insurance 
Pacific Indemnity (j) 
Pacific Insurance 
Peerless Insurance 
Phoenix Insurance 
Providence Washington 
Providence Washington, Pfd 
Reinsurance Corp 
Reliance Insurance 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Seaboard Surety 
Security Insurance 
Springfield Fire & Marine (b) 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Pfd 
Standard Accident 
Trinity Universal 
United States F. & G 
United States Fire 
Westchester Fire 
Life Companies 
American General Insurance, Texas 
American Heritage 
Aetna Life 
American National 
Bankers National (h) 
Beneficial Standard 
Business Men's Assurance 
California Western States (c) 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General 
Continental Assurance 
Franklin Life (b) 
Gov't Employees Life 
Gulf Life 
Jefferson Standard (c) 
Kansas City Life 
Liberty National 
Life & Casualty 
Life Insurance of Virginia (g) 
Lincoln National 
Massachusetts Indemnity 
Monumental Life 
National Life & Accident 
North American Life Insurance (Chicago) 
Philadelphia Life (e) 
Quaker City (i) 
Republic National (a) 
Southland Life 
Southwestern Life 
Travelers Insurance 
United Insurance 
United States Life 
West Coast Life (e) 
(a) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% dividend 
(b) Adjusted for 59, stock dividend 
(c) Adjusted for 2 for | split 
(d) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend 
(e) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend 
(f) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend. 
(g) Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend 
(h) Adjusted for 7'/2% stock dividend 
(i) Adjusted for two 5% stock dividend 
(j) Adjusted for 3 for | split. 
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1959 
30 Fire 30 
& Cas. Life 


37.5 191.5 
37.8 186.3 
37.3 184.5 
37.5 188.7 
36.5 183.4 
35.2 180.3 
37.2 198.0 
36.6 198.4 
33.9 187.0 
33.7 184.1 
35.8 188.7 58.3 
37.9 190.4 59.9 


Index base for the three above, 1941—438 10. 

* Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 public utility stocks combined 

r Revised 


1960 
30 Fire 30 
& Cas. Life 


36.5 187.9 
37.1 189.6 
37.2 184.1 
36.6 i768 
36.9 r174.3 
37.6 r176.3 
38.2 178.7 
39.5 1184.6 
37.1 rl7i.4 
37.4 1174.8 
39.4 181.2 








End of 
Month 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December .... 


*500 
Stocks 


55.4 
55.4 
55.4 
57.6 
58.7 
58.5 
60.5 
59.6 
56.9 
57.5 


54.4 
55.8 
56.9 
55.5 
57.0 
53.5 
53.4 
55.5 


Building Cost Index 
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Avg. Oct. 
1939 1960 

210 749 
New York 219 795 
Buffalo 205 784 
Baltimore 198 738 
Philadelphia 196 719 
Pittsburgh 219 718 
Cincinnati 209 713 
Cleveland 206 727 
Chicago 205 662 
Indianapolis 206 716 
Detroit 208 776 
Milwaukee 209 755 


Oct. 
1960 
690 


Avg. 

1939 
Minneapolis 202 
Kansas 209 656 
St. Louis 208 705 
Atlanta 187 803 
Dallas 171 631 
New Orleans 194 732 
Denver 195 635 
Seattle 195 706 
San Francisco 183 681 
Los Angeles 167 717 


Boston 


National Average 200 728 


This index (1913 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 

and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
pany. 
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| reduced prices make 
it even thriftier! 


'61 CHEVY CORVAIR 


Keeping costs down is a fine 
art with most businesses—and 
nobody’s more aware of it than 
Chevrolet. Which is why we’ve 
come up with some important 
news about Corvair for 1961. 

To begin with, prices have 
been reduced on all coupes and 
sedans. (Your dealer will be 
glad to tell you exactly how 
much.) Enough said. 

What’s more, a new rear axle 
ratio, quicker-than-ever cold- 
start warmup and other im- 


provements help make Corvair 
a more practical buy than ever. 


Under the hood, you'll find 
nearly 12% more cargo capac- 
ity, too. Along with all of the 
refinements you'll enjoy in the 
’°61 Corvair, you'll appreciate 
the traditional virtues that 
have become a trademark with 
us: that air-cooled rear engine 
(never needs antifreeze), the 
traction, the nimble handling 
that makes driving easier. 
Give Corvair a chance to 
show you what it can do for 
your balance sheet. Your 
Chevrolet dealer’s the man to 
see. (And by the way, you 
might well be interested in 
Corvair’s wagons—the Lake- 
wood and the intriguing Green- 
brier. Check them both out 
while you’re getting the short, 
sweet details about Corvair 
economy at your dealer’s.) ... 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Some people say that the pursuit of Security is like the hunt for happiness — look 


for it as an end in itself, and you'll never find it; strive for it in the course of a full, productive 
life, and it will come your way, almost unbidden. 
Security-Connecticut, on the other hand, is worth 


ao ’ 
ec 4 rity pursuing as a goal in itself. Its by-products, too, are 


prosperity, protection, and peace of mind. 

! c T ae G oO A L Your clients know that Security-Connecticut stands 
for protection from adversity — for family and 

business alike. To you, Security-Connecticut opens the 

door to more and better business — as the multiple 

line company pledged to the American agency system. It’s the line priced to meet direct-writer competi- 

tion; it’s made to sell fast with modern features like monthly payments and deviated policies. 


Security-Connecticut, in short, is a name to remember — makes millions of lives more satisfying, more secure. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT — the single source for all these lines: 


life + accident + fire + casualty + group * automobile + marine 
bonds « and all other forms of personal and business insurance 


The 


cteepe ponents 
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Seourtty Genneulian AS “s oI Security Insurance Company of New Haven 


2 : _ Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Insurance Group ‘\secunityis Founders’ Insurance Company 


New Haven 5, Connecticut ‘OUR PRODUCT Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
ee Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 
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Company Developments 


CALIFORNIA Withdrew 
Exchange Casualty and Surety Co. 
Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Cc 


COLORADO Admitted 
Beneficial Fire and Casualty C 
Carriers Insurance Exchange 
Motor Club of America Insurance 
Select Insurance Co. 
Swiss National Insurance Co. 

Examined 
Colorado Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. 
Manufacturers & Wholesalers Indemnity Exchanae 


..Detroit, Mich. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Newark, New Jersey 
..Dallas, Texas 
.Miami, Fla. 


Denver, Col. 
..Denver, Col. 


FLORIDA Admitted 

American Empire Insurance Co. of Sout! St. Paul, Minn. 
Mutual Protective Insurance Cx Omaha, Neb. 
Progressive Mutual Insurance C Cleveland, Ohio 


Dakota 


GEORGIA Licensed 
Standard Guaranty Insurance C 
Examined 
American Southern Insurance C Atlanta, Ga. 
Farmers Cooperative Fire Insurance Co. Jackson, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HAWAII 
The Halifax Insurance Co. of 


Admitted 


Massachusetts Boston, Mass. 


IDAHO 


Internationa 


ILLINOIS Licensed 

Inter-Insurance Exchange of Lake State 

Monarch Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
Admitted 


Admitted 


Automobile Insurance Exchange Indianapolis, Ind. 


Auto. Assn... ..Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Indiana Insurance Co. 

Indiana Mutua! Insurance Co. 

Mid-Continent Casualty Cc 

Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance C 
Withdrew 

Allegheny Mutual Casualty C 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tulsa, Okla. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Meadville, Pa. 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
Consolidated Mutual Insurance C 
Minnesota Mutual Fire and Casualt 
United Services Automobile Assn 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
San Antonio, Texas 


MAINE 


Admitted 
Horace Mann Mutual Insurance C 


5 Springfield, Ill. 
Examined 
Harpswell Mutual Fire Insurance C 
Medomak Mutual Fire Insurance 
Wilton Mutual Fire Insurance C 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Argonaut Insurance 

Empire Mutual Insurance C 
Foremost Insurance Co. 
Nationwide Mutua! Insurance 


Harpswell, Maine 
Cc Waldoboro, Maine 
Wilton, Maine 


Admitted 
Menlo Park, Calif 
New York, N. Y. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
C Columbus, Ohio 
Examined 
American Employers’ Insurance C 
Employers’ Fire Insurance C 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. Ltd 
Halifax Insurance Co., The 


MICHIGAN Admitted 

Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. of Connecticut, The 
Withdrew 

Abstract and Title Guaranty C 


MINNESOTA 
Great Northern Insurance C 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Examined 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEVADA 
Consolidated Mutual Insurar 
Export Insurance Co. 
International Automobile Ir 
MFA Mutual Insurance C 
National Emblem Insuranc 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Export Insurance Co. 


Admitted 
eC New York, N. Y. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Columbia, Mo. 

eC Skokie, Ill. 


Admitted 


Exchan je 


New York, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 
Gulf Insurance C 


Admitted 
Dallas, Texas 


8 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Empire Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Superior Mutual Insurance Co. .... 


OHIO Licensed 

Educator and Executive Associated Insurance Co. 
Admitted 

American Road Insurance Co. 

Mutual Protective Insurance Co. 


Examined 
The Monarch Insurance Co. of Ohio 


... Lincoln, Neb. 
..Madison, Wis. 


..Columbus, Ohio 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


SOUTH CAROLINA Examined 
Dixie Fire and Casualty Co., The . 
Southeastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Southern Home Insurance Co 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Emcasco Insurance Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greer, S. C. 
Greer, S. C. 

Admitted 

Des Moines, lowa 


TENNESSEE Licensed 
Southeastern Security Insurance Co. 
Admitted 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Erie Insurance Exchange 
Grange Mutual Casualty Co. 
Permanent Insurance Co. 


Erie, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


UTAH Admitted 
International Automobile Insurance Exchange Indianapolis, Ind 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Swiss National Insurance Co. Ltd. Miami, Fla 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Consolidated Mutual Insurance Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Estate Insurance Co. . 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
WYOMING Admitted 


Empire Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
Southern Insurance Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Dallas, Texas 


ALBERTA Admitted 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. . Toronto, Ontario 
SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 


Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. Toronto, Ontario 





Conventions Ahead 


JANUARY 
18 Florida Field Conference, Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 
FEBRUARY 


Conference of Mutual Casualty Cos., 
Hilton, Chicago 

Michigan Assn. of Insurance Agents, Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
West Virginia Assn. of Insurance Agents, "! Day'’ Confer- 
ence, Oglebury Park, Wheeling, West Va. 


Fire Conference, 


MARCH 


National Council on Compensation Insurance, Offices of the 
Council, New York City 

Cleveland Insurance Day, Manger Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
Tri-State Mutual Agents Assn. of Pa., Md. and Del., Penn 
Harris, Harrisburgh, Pa. 

Texas Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents, Inc., Shamrock 
Hilton, Houston, Texas 

Rhode Island Assn. of Insurance Agents, Sheraton-Biltmore, 
Providence, R. |. 

New Jersey Assn. of Insurance Agents, Cherry Hill Inn, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 

Mississippi Mutual Insurance Agents Assn., Inc., Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Florida Field Conference, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. 
Conference of Mutual Casualty Cos., Underwriting Confer- 
ence, Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Agents Conference, Robert Meyer, Jacksonville, Fla. 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, Midyear, 
Shamrock, Houston, Texas 
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Hartford... A trusted name in 


Harttord Fire Insurance Company 
1810 1960 
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Hartford buik \ new Hasefor® building in in-Dallas The proposed Hartford building 





Building...to bring better service 
to Hartford Agents and policyholders 


Bringing the advantages of “headquarters” operations network of Departmental offices, strategically located 
as close as possible to Hartford Agents and policy- throughout the United States and in Canada. Other 
holders has been basic Hartford Group policy over the offices are in Hartford, Atlanta, New York, Minneap- 


years. Steps being undertaken at the present time will 


olis, San Francisco and Toronto. All are equipped with 
further serve to promote this program. 


the most modern facilities plus the personnel necessary 

In January of 1960, a new Hartford building was to give prompt, efficient and complete service to agents 

opened in Dallas, Texas. Early next year,a new Hartford throughout the territory supervised by the Department. 

y o ~ ° 

i _ ¢ — - eet ve ve be Close contact at the grass roots, with fast, dependable 

> artf y F y Ss, is ; = : . 

new Fiartrord Dullding, replacing present facilities, 1s service for every Hartford agent and policyholder, is 
scheduled to be completed in Chicago. a 

a part of the Hartford Way”’—one of the reasons why 

so many agents prefer doing business with the Hartford. 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
COMPANY «+ CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY «+ 


These offices will become part of the Hartford Group 


* HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY «+ HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 
NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY «+ TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





You can count on Continental 
to write AsHon... 





Every step counts when you’re a highwire artist—and highwire artists can count on Continen- 
tal for Accident and Health Insurance. We’re just as happy to write A&H on the tightrope 
walker as on the man with both feet on the ground and shoes in hand, tiptoeing in after a long 
poker session with the boys. 


See your nearest Continental Agent or Branch Representative for complete information on 
any of our A&H products—Loss of Income... Hospital... Medical ... Accidental Death ... 
Travel, etc. Individual and Group coverages are available for Standard and Impaired Risks 
and People Over 65. 





A Member of the 


For A&H agency appointments, write to: CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT | Group 


Continental Casualty Company | eer 2e%ce- 


National Fire of Hartford 


Transportation Insurance Company 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4 


Transcontinental insurance Company 


[ 
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eee There is tremendous business 
potential to be realized if British 
and American insurance groups con- 
tinue their efforts at co-operation. 
The article Surplus Line Business on 
page 20 discusses the differences in 
the evolution of the insurance in- 
dustry in the two countries and 
suggests means by which each can 
successfully complement its trans- 
Atlantic counterpart. It cites several 
dark spots on the horizon but em- 
phasizes the more favorable aspects 
of Anglo-American _ relationships, 
pointing out that there exist definite 
areas in which the unadmitted mar- 
ket can greatly benefit American 
firms. 


eee The “insurance idea” has be- 
come increasingly popular but each 
year new competition arises dedi- 
cated to challenging the favorable 
position of the insurance industry. 
The traditional competitors—other 
companies, and the new rivals— 
government and mass organizations, 
may very well make the coming years 
difficult ones for the industry. In 
The Competitive Sixties the insur- 
ance companies will have to decide 
whether they will take underwriting 
losses to fight competition or wage 
the battle according to the traditional 
principle of sound investment in 
qualified risks. The article on page 
33 discusses the implications of 
growing competition and speculates 
about some of the disturbing aspects 
of the coming years. 


eee With the increasing feminine 
influence in the purchase of auto- 
mobiles, the manufacturers have re- 
sorted to superficialities to enhance 
the marketability of their product. 
This has meant more chrome, sweep- 
ing areas of glass and a body style 


which is more expensive to repair. 


For December, 1960 


Some of the results, from an insur- 
ance viewpoint, of this trend in 
Automobile Design are noted in the 
article on page 41. A possible course 
of constructive action sug- 
gested. 


is also 


eee It is seemingly obvious that if 
air, burnable material, and a suffi- 
cient source of heat are not all 
present in the same place at the same 
time there will be no fire. This ele- 
mentary principle does not, however, 
provide a convenient rule of thumb 
when the underwriter has little idea 
whether or not the material in ques- 
tion is burnable. Such is the case 
when the underwriter is faced with 
the problems of new building mate- 
rials, radical methods of construction 
or giant processing systems. To 
solve these Fire Underwriting Prob- 
lems realistically the basic principle 
must be re-emphasized after careful 
investigation. The article on page 
53 analyzes the problem and points 
out some of the more troublesome 
areas where insufficient knowledge 
can cause serious underwriting 
errors. 


eee Offshore oil operations are in- 
creasing and the improved devices 
and techniques employed by compa- 
nies are making the operations in- 
creasingly successful. As more oper- 
ations develop, the article appearing 
on page 71 states, operating compa- 
nies in general will be able to assume 
high deductible insurance if it is 
available at reasonable rates. Insur- 
ance, the author states, has always 
developed to meet the requirements 
of the users, so that underwriters 
ought to take note and begin to re- 
vamp Offshore Oil Insurance so that 
companies will be lured away from 
self insurance and high cost low 
deductibles. 


eee The survival of the small in- 
surance companies may very well 
depend on their ability to make use 
of Labor Saving Methods. A large 
company has the advantages of mass 
merchandising and mass methods 
with their attendant savings. If the 
smaller companies are to compete 
effectively, service must become their 
raison d’etre. In order to give a 
maximum of service the time spent 
on »rocessing should be cut down. 
The article on page 95 asserts that 
the key to an effective labor saving 
campaign is imagination and com- 
mon sense. Utilizing these human 
attributes, available to even the 
smallest company, these smaller 
groups can continue to carry on a 
successful business without the aid 
of expensive mass techniques. 


eee The need for temporary per- 
sonnel is constantly increasing, espe- 
cially in the insurance industry. An 
insurance company may be faced 
with the problem of readying data 
for new machinery, handling a flood 
of claims due to a storm, or other 
unusual tasks which necessitate the 
shifting of regular employees. A 
temporary worker can be used effec- 
tively as a fill-in until the right 
permanent person is found or for 
temporary duties in a particular city. 
By using temporary workers the 
company solves its problems eco- 
nomically since the need for unnec- 
essary permanent employees is 
eliminated. Temporary Office Help 
are usually well-trained and readily 
available. See page 105. 


eee A few decades ago merit rating 
of privately owned automobiles was 
tried but shortly afterward it was 
generally abandoned as impractical. 
Within recent years, however, new 
merit-demerit rating plans have been 
introduced and apparently will soon 
become the general rule. The pro- 
priety of rewarding the good driver 
and penalizing the bad is quite ob- 
vious and in addition it may be a 
life-saving measure for many drivers 
if it leads them to re-examine their 
driving habits. If it can Save Dollars 
and Lives it will be of great public 
service as well as helping insurance 
companies in their most difficult area 
of operation. On page 113 is a 
philosophical approach to this prob- 
lem. 





One Small Candle 


THIS MONTH let me celebrate the 
work of a man in Dallas, Texas, who 
is the most consecrated man I| have 
ever known. His name: Arthur H. 
Rosenthal. His consecration: To 
teach salesmanship to every salesman 
who wants to learn. 


Rosenthal started out as a direct 
salesman, so he knows a salesman’s 
problems, a salesman’s temptations, 
and a salesman’s fears and frustra- 
tions. He also knows a salesman’s 
almost complete ignorance—take 
them as they come—of the principles 
by which sales are made. 


So he voluntarily relinquished the 
district managership for a large di- 
rect selling organization, went to 
Texas Christian university, Fort 
Worth, Texas, and offered, without 
pay, if necessary, to teach men how 
to sell. 

That has been quite a few years 
ago. At first he was looked upon as 
a sort of harmless crank, all that 
prating about the necessity to have 
trained salesmen in the field, all this 
insistence on academic, as well as 
practical, salesmanship instruction. 


But pretty soon some of “Rosey’s” 
graduates—he is referred to affec- 
tionately as “Rosey” by nearly every- 
one in Fort Worth—began climbing 
faster than other men. They became 
assistant and full sales managers. 
They climbed to the top of their 
sales staffs. And Fort Worth capitu- 
lated. Now those TCU classes are 
always waiting-listed, because one 
man, by following the dictum which 
has been his slogan for years, has 
won his point. The dictum? It reads 
like this: “It is better to light one 
small candle than to curse the dark- 
ness,” and comes from Confucius. 
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Three Things Necessary 


[ KNow it is impractical for you 
even considering putting yourself 
under this gifted teacher, living 
where you do. But you can put to 
work in your life the three guiding 
principles of sales education which 
he has said he has found the most 
vital. 


Picture a triangle. Along the base 
read the words: “KNOWLEDGE 
OF SELLING PRINCIPLES.” 


Picture along the one side : “PRO- 
PER WORK HABITS.” 


Along the other angle, picture 
this: “KNOWLEDGE OF PROD- 
LACE . 

“Those three things are all a sales- 


man has to master,” he told me. 
“And they are so easy to master.” 


“As to the first, look around you. 
Sales material—salesmanship ma- 
terial, that | is—abounds—sales 
courses, books on salesmanship, and 
sales films.” 


Product knowledge is equally 
available. A salesman gets it from 
his own company—or supplying 
companies—in the form of inside 


sales training, field training, sales 
meetings, company manuals, trade 
journals, visual films, and shows 
and exhibits. 

And his proper work habits, ah, 
those must come from him or, if he 
has one, an enlightened boss. All he 
has to do is work and study and 
learn how to plan, plan, plan. He 
must know how to plan his day, plan 
his week, his month, his year, his life. 
And gradually, under the stress of 
planning, proper work habits will be 
engendered, and will push out the 
old improper ones which rob so 
many salesmen of their substance 
and their ultimate success. 


Every Day a Learning 
Day 


ONE THING which Rosey insists on 
is that no salesman should ever let 
a sun set without adding a cubit, at 
least, to his knowledge of salesman- 
ship. 


“But, alas, many salesmen do,” 
he says. “I ask them what books on 
salesmanship they have read during 
the last month, and often it turns 
out they have never read a book on 
salesmanship.” 

“Would you go to a doctor who 
didn’t read medical books and jour- 
nals, to a lawyer who didn’t keep 
abreast of statutes and opinions, to 
an accountant who didn’t subscribe 
to at least one tax service? 


“Then why should a man buy from 
a salesman who is so disrespectful 
of his profession that he won’t take 
the time or the trouble to keep up 
with the nuances of the new ideas 
in it?” 

Remember, I told you the man 
was consecrated, didn’t I? 
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BIG. FLEET 
FINDS BIG SAVINGS 


IN ’61 LARK PERFORMABILITY 


THE 


: iyificially 
Vostetl aM 





Here is convincing evidence that the ‘61 Lark 
can save you money. Four of the country’s best- 
known companies (ranging from the food field to 
utilities and state governments) thoroughly field- 
tested the '61 Lark in their regular daily fleet 
operations prior to introduction. 

Many different drivers tested each car, averag- 
ing 255 miles apiece at the wheel in their regular 
work—through city traffic, on high-speed turn- 
pikes, in the mountains, even off-road driving. 
Results were certified by the United States Test- 
ing Company. 


The New Skybolt Six engine of 112 HP showed 
15.5% to 20.8% higher economy than last year’s 
Six—with a 25% increase of power. Compared to 
known mileage figures of other cars, these test 


, 


61 TARK™ 


BY STUDEBAKER 


results indicate superior economy for the ‘61 
Lark—even with its improved acceleration and 
cruising characteristics! 

Other economies to bear in mind are The Lark’s 
high resale value, and fleet-documented savings of 
4 on maintenance and repairs. All these advan- 
tages, with 22 fleet models to choose from, make 
Studebaker your smartest buy for salesmen—field 
representatives —routemen — municipal or state 
departments — police work —taxi service! 

Other Features of the ’61 Lark include new sus- 
pension and steering (30% easier), new bonded 
brakes (up to 100° longer wear), smart low-line 
styling, safety-padded dash...over 50 improve- 
ments, all contributing to’61 Lark Performability. 


You have to drive it to believe it! 


GET THE FULL STORY ON FLEET SAVINGS! 
Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corporation, South Bend 27, Ind. 
(CD Send us informative literature only 
() Have a factory representative call me for an appointment 
(CD Also send information on Studebaker truck savings 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADORESS 
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STOCK UNDERWRITING EXPENSES !INCURRED—1959 


Comms. 


Inc'd 


Premiums 

Class of Business (millions) 
Fire .. $1,434 26.9 
Extended Coverage 532 27.9 
Allied Fire Lines ( 19.1 
Home Multiple Per | 26.5 


Comm. Multiple Per 16.3 


*Other 
Exp. 
17.7 
77 


Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 22.7 
Accident & Healtt 24.7 
Group Acc. and Health .. 5 5.4 
Workmen's Compensatio | 11.4 


17.0 


Misc. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 


20.7 
17.7 
18.4 
19.8 
21.5 
Misc. 20.5 
i 20.4 
29.0 
28.1 
26.5 


Boiler & Machinery . 
Credit .... 
Livestock ..... 
Reins. Unsegregated 
Misc. Unsegregated 


17.2 
25.1 
15.8 
32.0 
21.3 


20.2 


Totals (750 companies). $9,931! 


* Excluding loss adjustment expenses. 


an, MULTIPLE LINE underwriting practices 
and the pooling of business have made necessary 
the combining of previously segregated fire and cas- 
ualty figures which were reported separately in our 
publications for more than fifty years prior to 1952. 
This complicates the problem of proper interpretation 
of over-all figures and makes essential some breakdown 
of underwriting experience because of the wide differ- 
ences in operating methods and costs of handling the 
various classes of business underwritten, By differ- 
ences in methods we refer to such fundamental factors 
as writing business at deviating rates, issuing partici- 
pating policies or operating through salaried represent- 
atives rather than through agents. 

As an example of the last, the inclusion of the All- 
state Insurance Company in the group of forty-nine 
automobile stock carriers operating on the participat- 
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ing and deviating basis drops the average net commis- 
sion of this group of companies from 14.56% to 
10.50%. 

In addition to the two groupings of participating 
companies, the companies normally showing the lowest 
average expense ratio are the carriers writing auto- 
mobile physical damage insurance which are owned by 
finance companies and those carriers sponsored by 
farm organizations. They are below the industry aver- 
ages on nearly every item of expense. Highest are the 
companies writing principally fire and allied lines, di- 
rect or reinsurance. (See page 16.) 

In addition to differences due to methods of opera- 
tion, illustrated above, the expense of handling various 
classes of business varies markedly: To cite two ex- 
amples, the average on group accident and health was 
only 13.6% while the total expense ratio for boiler and 
machinery was 59.9%. The very low expense ratio on 
group accident and health is counterbalanced by a loss 
ratio which averages above 80%, while the inspection 
service which makes the expense ratio on boiler and 
machinery so high keeps the loss ratio normally below 
30%. Workmen’s compensation has next to the lowest 
expense ratio with 25.3% while surety is next highest 
with 54.5%. 

The relative changes in classes of business under- 
written over a period of years are often more responsi- 
ble for changing expense ratios than any other factor. 
The rapid growth in casualty lines in recent years 
played a major role in reducing the industry-wide ex- 
pense ratio from 41.0% in 1939 to 35.3% in 1959 as 
casualty business is normally underwritten on a lower 
average expense ratio than are the fire lines. During 
this period the relative importance of straight fire busi- 
ness declined from nearly 30% to less than 15% of 
total premiums written. This was also a period of ris- 
ing values during which premium volume advanced 
more rapidly than the number of policies issued so that 
expense ratios were lower despite the tremendous in- 
crease in dollar costs. Premiums jumped from $1% 
billion in 1939 to nearly $10 billion in 1959, Of in- 
creasing importance in the future will be the reduction 
in acquisition costs and expenses on automobile lines 
and package policies. 

The operating expense ratios are shown before Fed- 
eral income taxes to enable more accurate comparisons 
over a period of years. 
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GGREGATE FIGURES in the mutual field are inclined 
As be misleading unless cognizance is taken of the 
varying plans of operation followed by the companies 
and the wide differences in the size of the companies 
and classes of business transacted. By differences in 
methods of operation, we refer to such fundamental 
factors as operating at deviating rates, issuing partici- 
pating policies or operating through salaried represent- 
atives rather than through agents. Size varies from 
those companies writing a very nominal annual vol- 
ume to six companies writing in excess of $100 million 
each, the largest writing nearly $450 million net pre- 
miums in 1959. 


In this brief summary study of operating expenses in 
the mutual field we show over-all figures by lines for 
380 carriers which wrote $3,475 million in premiums 
in 1959. Commissions varied by line from an average 
of about 244% on workmen’s compensation to 25% 
on surety, while other underwriting expenses ranged 
from an average of about 7% on ocean marine to 25% 
on boiler and machinery and surety. Total expenses 
ran from 12.9% to 51.0%. Variations among individual 
companies were of course much greater. 


To at least partially clarify the picture, we have pre- 
pared a further tabulation of 171 companies segregated 
into sixteen different groups based on both method of 
operation and predominant class or classes of business 
underwritten. This arrangement shows four groups 
comprising forty-six companies writing some $1,440 
million premiums at expense ratios of 18% to 19% 
and, in contrast, three groups of forty-five companies 
writing $285 million at expense ratios between 37% 
and 41%. (See page 16.) 


From these two summary tabulations, it is apparent 
that in making comparisons among companies it is es- 
sential to keep in mind the wide differences in operat- 
ing costs due to either methods of operation or classes 
of business underwritten, just as is the case with the 
stock carriers. Such comparisons are likely to be very 
misleading unless all factors are taken into account. 
Comparisons on a basis of classes of business written 
may not be proper because of varying methods of op- 
eration. Likewise, comparisons on a basis of methods 
of operation may not be proper because of varying 
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MUTUAL UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED—1959 


*Other 
Exp. 


Comms. 


Inc'd 


15.5 
19.2 
13.6 


Premiums 
Class of Business (millions) 


Fire $276 
Extended Coverage - 101 
Allied Fire Lines 38 
Home Multiple Per - 102 
Comm. Multiple Peril . 4 


Total 


35.3 
38.8 
25.6 
35.4 
32.3 


19.8 
19.6 
12.0 
17.2 
23.1 


Ocean Marine 22 . 7.3 
Inland Marine ; 32 21.1 
Accident & Health 269 

m™ Group Acc. and Health 152 
Workmen's Compensation 436 


12.9 
33.1 
33.1 
13.4 
17.6 


Misc. B. |. Liability can 157 
Auto. B. |. Liability 795 
Auto. P. D. Liability 356 
Auto. Collision 349 
Auto. Fire & Theft 183 


27.0 
24.0 
24.7 
24.7 
25.9 


Misc. P. D. Liabilit 30 
Fidelity me 7 
Surety 

Glass 

Burglary & Theft 


28.4 
24.4 
51.0 
38.8 
36.3 


Boiler & Machinery 
Reins. Unsegrated 
Misc. Unsegrated 
Factory Mutuals | 


27.9 
15.4 
22.3 
13.7 


Totals (375 companies). $3,475 25.3 


* Excluding loss adjustment expenses. 


classes of business underwritten. It is most essential to 
compare like with like. 

Although there is a spread of ten points in the over- 
all expense ratios of the stock and mutual carriers it 
is interesting to note that the item “other expenses,” 
being all expenses except commissions, loss adjust- 
ment expenses and Federal taxes, totals 15.3% for the 
380 mutual companies and 15.1% the same for the 740 
stock companies. The over-all average cost of running 
a mutual company approximates the cost of running a 
stock company. 


Complete supporting tables showing the expense 
breakdown of the various companies comprising the 
groups as well as complete tables of underwriting ex 
perience by companies and by classes appear in the 
1960 edition of Best's Aggregates and Averages. 
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UP 
YOUR 


PROFITS 


like these 4 producers ...with the 
Phoenix Monthly Premium Payment Plan 


You can sell more coverage per customer when you slice the 
big annual premium up into 10 easy, bite-size payments 
with the PMPPP. You get your commissions right away 
even though payments are made direct to the company. 
Read what 4 top producers say : 


Stephan Insurance Agency, Rahway, New Jersey: ‘‘The Phoenix 
Monthly Payment Plan has helped increase our sales tre- 
mendously, particularly on Homeowners policies.’’ 


Thos. B. Knight & Co., Lynn, Massachusetts: ‘‘We were dubious 
about the sales power of a monthly-payment plan, but 
after testing it we soon learned that most people prefer to 
pay by the month. We specialize in wrapping up the entire 
account with one small monthly payment.’’ 


G00D NEWS! Maximum monthly pay- 
ment under the Phoenix Plan has been 
reduced to $5. Premiums totaling $50 
for annual policies and $150 on three- 
and five-year policies are now eligible. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. « THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ¢ EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO 


Ken Ulis Insurance Agency, Van Nuys, California: ‘‘ We have used 
the PMPPP extensively and attribute substantial increased 
sales to our ability to offer our clients a way to buy insur- 
ance the same way they can buy any other necessity.”’ 


Charles E. Burke Company, West Hartford, Connecticut: ‘‘ People 
pay for most everything else by the month, why not their 
insurance? With the help of The Phoenix Plan I sold seven 
sizeable accounts totaling $1,185.39 in premiums during 
the first few weeks.’’ 


Find out more about the Phoenix Monthly Premium Payment 


Plan — and how it can help you PMPPP up your profits! 
Just write: 


W Dhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





EDWARD R. KING 
Secretary 
American Cargo War Risk 
Reinsurance Exchange 


N TIME OF WAR there is no such 
Lining as “a few mines.” The 
United States Armed Forces laid 
over 44,000 mines in the Pacific area 
during World War II. The estimate 
of Japanese mine layings shows a 
total of 51,400. The British are re- 
ported to have laid a total of 263,000 
mines in all of their far-flung theatres 
of operation. Add to those figures 
the mining activities of the Germans, 
the Italians and the Russians, and an 
estimate of one-half million mines 
laid during World War II would 
appear to be conservative.* Mines 
have also been laid during some of 
the eighteen conflicts that this world 
has seen since the end of World War 
II, e.g., during the Indonesian Civil 


War and the Korean War. 


Most Destroyed 


Fortunately, most of these mines 
are believed to have been destroyed 
since sweeping has been carried on 
on a vast scale in the known mined 
Unfortunately, however, all 
mined areas were not charted and 


areas. 


also unfortunately, mines have a 
tendency to break loose and drift 
with the tides and the waves. The 
recent tremendous tidal waves caused 


* The title and statistics on mines laid during 
World War II are from a recent book on mine 
warfare entitled ““Most Dangerous Sea” by Arnold 
S. Lott, Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N., pub- 
lished by the U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 
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by the Chilean earthquakes could 
very easily have resulted in a distri- 
bution of drifting mines to areas that 
would normally be expected to be 
mine-free. 


Mines Sighted 


In the seventeen-month period 
ending May 31, 1960, 87 mines were 
reported as having been sighted in 
the North Sea approaches—13 in 
other transatlantic sea lanes—5 in 
the Western Hemisphere, and a scat- 
tering elsewhere. (Allowances have 
to be made, of course, for the possi- 
bility that, in some cases, the same 
mine may have been reported more 
than once.) 

Two vessels have already become 
mine casualties during 1960, the 
French M. V. “Marcel Cachin” off 
the Breton Coast on March 26, and 
the German M. V. “Marmara” off 
Borkum on January 14. This brings 
the total of mine casualties since the 
end of World War II to 451 vessels 
sunk or damaged. 


Live Torpedoes 


Live torpedoes also show up from 
time to time; there was one discov- 
ered off Charleston, South Carolina, 


in March 1959—two off Malta 

one off Halifax. A torpedo alert oc- 
curred in Singapore Harbor in June 
1959, when six live torpedoes were 
found by divers in a Japanese sub- 
marine that was sunk during World 
War IJ. The area is in a busy harbor 
traffic lane used by overseas ships. 


Following World War I, when 
mining was on a comparatively minor 
scale as against the 1939-45 period, 
the mine hazard was believed to be 
practically non-existent by the end 
of 1921. However, World War I 
mines, live ones at that, have been 
discovered in recent years. A World 
War I mine was picked up by a 
trawler off the English coast last 
summer. The continued reports of 
mine sightings and of vessels being 
sunk or damaged by mines would 
indicate that the mine hazard will 
probably continue for many years to 
come. 


The last reports received as this 
release was in preparation were as 
follows: Tokyo, June 3; floating 
mines believed of Korean War vin- 
tage endangering shipping in the Sea 
of Japan and the Tsugaru Strait. 
London, June 4; mine sighted by 
Swedish vessel in the North Atlantic 
steamer lanes (Lat. 54.56N, Long. 
29.47W ). London, June 5; motor 
tanker “BARDAL.” sighted a mine 
in the English Channel. London, 
June 9; British motor vessel “RAM- 
BLER ROSE” sighted a mine off 
Land’s End. 
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No matter 





‘how you look at it... 


te ok - a A- we ome Comepet_pee-1-1-m etd eus Oro ello) bts k-hi-Te 


Regardless of whether you examine the matter as a 
broker or from the standpoint of the assured .. . it 
pays to do business with Consolidated Mutual 
Insurance Company. 


You, as the broker, are able to offer your clients the 
highly specialized, low cost coverages which they seek 
and need for high frequency risks, through one of the 
finest companies in the industry. Your clients, on the 
other hand, benefit through lowered insurance costs 
and better coverages. 


The result? Better service to your clients . . . better 
volume figures for yourself. Think about it... and 
think about CMIC the next time you're recommending 
insurance coverages. 


a — 


Photograph by Constance Bannister 


CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


and its affiliate ... Long Island Insurance Company 


HARRY STRONGIN, President 
100 Clinton Street Brooklyn 1, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN THE EAST AND MIDWEST 





SURPLUS 


BEN D. COOKE 
President, Agency Managers Ltd., 
New York and Chairman, B. D. Cooke 


& Partners, London 


ae ANCE Is A much older institu- 
tion in Britain than in the United 
States, going back with us well over 
three hundred years. the 
first hundred years or so, there was 
only marine insurance, Then, about 
two hundred and fifty years ago, fire 
and life insurances were begun. 


During 


As you know, in Britain we have 
no written constitution such as that 
which embodies the organic law of 
your country. Most of our law is 
based on precedents created by de- 
cisions of our courts, some of them 


going back into the remote past. One 
of them is the doctrine of Uberrima 
Fides, one of those Latin terms of 
which lawyers are so fond, and which 
means roughly “the utmost good 


faith.” This, our courts held, must 
be shown not only toward the insurer 
by the insured, but also toward the 
insured by the insurer. 

From this there has developed the 
philosophy that the insurer is the 
trustee of the insured’s money, that 
he has to be a friend in time of the 
insured’s need, and that claims must 
be met honorably, quickly and gen- 
erously. Because of this philosophy 
which is the guiding principle of our 
operations, a_ self-discipline has 
grown up in our industry in Britain 
which has made it unnecessary for 
outside disciplines to be instituted. 
This is, without doubt, one of the 
reasons for the high regard in which 
3ritish insurance is held throughout 
the world. 

The development of American in- 
surance has followed a quite differ- 
ent pattern. In the tremendous 
growth of your economy from the 
middle of the 19th century onwards, 
great and dynamic forces were at 
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work, with enormous domestic re- 
sources available to them. You had 
many great men—men not only of 
vision, but men of drive, skill and 
ingenuity, who brought their vast 
dreams to reality. Their methods, in 
their drive to accomplish this, were 
not always above criticism, and, | 
dare say, were at times ruthless and 
roughshod. Out of this grew the 
need to control big business. This 
was necessary and inevitable. It fol- 
lowed, then, that as the insurance 
business developed, it too had to be 
made to conform to this same pattern 
of control. 


Developed Differently 


Let me make clear that I am not 
praising the one and criticizing the 
other. I am certain that while the 
British system is best for Britain, the 
American system is best for Amer- 
ica; and that any endeavor to pro- 
mote either system in the other coun- 
try would be a failure. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to note that under 
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our system only one British insur- 
ance company has failed during the 
entire past twenty-five years. Now, 
with this background as to why in- 
surance developed differently in our 
two countries, let us see how they 
developed. 

At the turn of the century there 
was virtually no casualty business in 
Britain or the United States. The 
enormous development in the last 
fifty years has been due to a com- 
paratively few great insurance men. 
It is a peculiarity of the insurance 
business in Britain that all great 
progress has been centered around 
individuals rather than around insur- 
ance companies or groups of under- 
writers as such. I suspect that this 
is largely true also of this country. 
Perhaps the greatest of these in 
Great Britain, so far as concerns the 
development of casualty insurance, 
was the late Cuthbert Heath of 
Lloyd’s. 

When I was a very young man he 
was still an active underwriter, and 
I had the great advantage of negoti- 
ating many insurances with him. 
Simple risks such as American 
houseowners policies were shown to 
the deputy or third man. Mr. Heath 
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himself only dealt with important 
matters. When he first began under- 
writing, the only non-marine busi- 
ness that was written in Lloyd’s was 
fire. Back in the nineties he started 
experimenting with burglary insur- 
ance. He followed that with public 
liability insurance, all risks jewelry 
insurance for individuals, all risks 
policies for goods carried by sales- 
men—now known as 
floater policies. 


salesmen’s 


Keen Insight 


He was the first man to issue 
jeweler’s block policies, and all risks 
policies on bridges. You will rea- 
lize, of course, that all these innova- 
tions took place over a considerable 
period of time, because each new 
type had to be developed carefully 
until it had time to prove its worth. 
With the advent of each new insur- 
ance brought out by Cuthbert Heath, 
there were cries of “folly” and “dis 
aster” from the prophets of woe. But 
Heath, a gentle, kindly man, but a 
man of keen insight and towering 
vision, paid them little heed. 

In the beginning, all these new 
policies were confined to risks in the 
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United Kingdom, But gradually 
there came inquiries from overseas. 
And so the Heath syndicate and 
other Lloyd’s underwriters com- 
menced writing them for American 
insureds because, in the United 
States itself, there was no market at 
all for this type of business, nor was 
there to be one for many years to 
come. Eventually, as these new 
classes of business grew and became 
stabilized, it was obvious that Amer- 
ican underwriters were severely 
handicapped by the fact that they 
were restrained from participating in 
them because of restrictions imposed 
upon them by governmental controls. 
A company, for example, could ac- 
cept fire and marine, or it could take 
casualty and surety. But East was 
East, and West was West, and ne’er 
the twain could meet. 

The decade immediately following 
the First World War saw a substan- 
tial increase in the demand for these 
new insurance coverages, and a con 
siderable expansion of the market 
for them both at Lloyd’s and with 
some of the companies in London. 
But there was still no way in which 
the business could be underwritten 
in the United States. 


In the late nineteen twenties some 
now forgotten genius on this side 
discovered that in almost all of these 
new coverages an element of transit 
was involved. Thus the phrase “In- 
land Marine,” which had legitimately 
been used in its application to inland 
waterway transportation risks, was 
appropriated with the approval of 
the various insurance departments, 
as the vehicle in which these new 
types of insurance could be carried 
by American companies. 


Essential Cooperation 


The difficulty that confronted the 
American companies at that time was 
lack of underwriting experience in 
these new fields. And it was because 
of this that the pattern of cooperation 
between the American and London 
markets, which I believe to be so 
essential, was set up. Underwriters 
in London made their underwriting 
“know how,” policy forms, and rate 
schedules, available to companies in 
the United States under an arrange- 
ment which provided that the com- 
panies were to reinsure part of the 
business with London on a quota 
share basis. 

The reasoning on both sides was 
London underwriters 
realized they could not satisfactorily 
develop this rapidly expanding busi- 
ness from three thousand miles away, 
and that unless it was handled di- 
rectly by American companies its 
growth would be severely hampered. 
As a result of this cooperation, the 
development of inland marine busi- 
ness in the United States over the 
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past thirty years has been phenom 
enal., 

Here we see a prime example of 
how the unadmitted market, by serv- 
ing itself, served the best interests 
of the American insurance market as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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well. As a result of willingness of 
underwriters of both 
pool their talents and abilities during 


countries to 


these past three decades, everyone 
concerned has benefited. In my own 
time in this business, the pioneering 
done in new fields of insurance in the 
unadmitted market in | 
proved of incalculable benefit, and 


ondon has 


without it, insurance the world ove7z, 
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including the United States, would 
have been much the poorer. 

For example, while I mentioned 
some of the pioneering done by Cuth- 
bert Heath some five or six decades 
ago, this kind of essential trail blaz- 
ing is still going on in the London 
market. Since Mr. Heath’s day, and 
particularly now when new develop- 
mets in scientific exploration and 
industry have burst upon us so rap- 
idly, there has been no accompanying 
plan of insurance. There was no 
ready made market for many risks. 
The insurance for the building of 
your atomic submarine was designed 
in London. Cast insurance, SEC 
legal liability insurance, various 
forms of extended coverage, and 
many more, have been created in 
London and exported to you. 


New Experiments 


At the present time, two great 
experiments are being carried on in 
London. It is my belief that twenty- 
five years from now they will prove 
to have had as radical an effect on 
the insurance industry as Cuthbert 
Heath’s experiments of thirty and 
more years ago had on the insurance 
industry of our own time. I am cer- 
tain that this is true for two reasons : 
first, because what is being done is 
fundamentally sound ; and, secondly, 
because it is urgently needed by in- 
sureds, And when these two condi- 
tions apply to any insurance plan, 
you may be sure that it has reached 
the point of becoming inevitable. 

The first of these two experiments 
is the insurance of static property 
owned by large corporations, against 
all risks. This policy, now in its 
early stages of development, still has 
some exclusions, but it is bound to 
become the natural successor to the 
current policy against fire and ex- 
tended coverage perils. It is my 
great hope that the unadmitted mar- 
ket in London will follow the classic 
pattern of cooperation with the 
American companies in order to 
bring about a joint implementation 
of this project. 


The second of the experiments is 
excess of loss fire business. It seems 
only reasonable that large corpora- 
tions in the United States, which 
have enormous wealth of their own, 
should not need to insure their stand- 
ard pattern of minimal fire losses. 


Take, for example, the case of such 
a corporation, of which there are 
many like ones in this country, which 
has a turnover of four or five billion 
dollars a year-—which makes profits 
of a hundred million dollars and 
more a year—and the resources of 
which may accurately be described as 
vast. If such a corporation, year in 
and year out, loses in unimportant 
fires an average total of $300,000 a 
year, why should it pay an insurance 
company which is almost always 
much smaller financially than itself, 
a premium of some $600,000 a year 
just to cover this primary part of the 
risk in addition to that amount of 
premium which is necessary to cover 
the occasional large losses? It takes 
only elementary arithmetic to see 
that this is an uneconomical arrange- 
ment for the insured. And big busi- 
ness in its own best interests has a 
habit of rejecting that which is un- 
economical. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the wise course of action 
is for underwriters to work out eco- 
nomical plans of insurance that are in 
the interests of multi-million 
dollar corporations, instead of wait- 
ing for those insureds to devise plans 
of their own that might by-pass the 
underwriter altogether. 

I expect some of you are already 
inwardly saying “disaster,” “folly,” 
as an earlier generation did. King 
Canute could not stop the tide, ne1- 
ther can we stop the tides of devel 


best 


opment just because we do not like 
them. What we have to do is to 
direct them into channels which are 
acceptable to us. I have dealt with 
the question of development in in- 
surance thinking first, and at some 
length, because I think this is the 
supreme quality of the unadmitted 
market, and yet is less understood 
and appreciated in this country than 
any other of its attributes. 


Substitute Market 


One of the peculiarities of our in- 
dustry is the way in which so fre- 
quently, and for no apparent reason, 
different sections of it run in cycles 
of good and bad periods. So far as 
I know, no class of insurance is im- 
mune from this experience, Business 
which was profitable five years ago 
is in the doldrums today, but we can 
be sure it will turn profitable again 
in a year or two. Business that was 
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in the doldrums then is profitable 
now. 

Sometimes the results of a particu- 
lar class of business get so out of 
hand as to become disastrous. When 
this happens, many American com- 
panies either stop writing it, or 
sharply reduce their lines. They find 
it desirable to do this because of the 
complicated rating structures under 
which they operate, and the time lag 
between the worsening of experience 
and the up-grading of premiums. In 
the meantime, however, a situation 
has been created whereby many in- 
sureds who desire coverage cannot 
obtain it in this country. 


Inherently Sound 


An example of what happens 
under these circumstances was evi- 
denced three or four years ago when 
all risks jewelry insurance suddenly 
went sour. Many companies closed 
out their book on this business alto- 
gether. Others would not write any 
new business, and accepted only a 
small percentage of the schedule of 
any risk when it involved an old and 
valued policyholder. As a result, the 
London market was swamped with 
offers of this type of business. 
Knowing that the business was in- 
herently sound, and that it had be- 
come available to London only be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the rate 
structure here, it was written in Lon- 
don without hesitation—but at two 
to three times the manual rate. By 
now there has been a full turn of the 
cycle, and most of this business is 
back with the American companies. 
I myself wrote much of it in London, 
and I am quite content with the out- 
come. 


The people who carry all risks 
jewelry insurance are, in the main, 
among the more wealthy and influ- 
ential people of the country. If they 
had been completely unable to obtain 
any insurance coverage at all, it is 
probable that considerable adverse 
public criticism of the insurance in 
dustry would have resulted. It is 
quite likely, too, that there might 
have been a renewal of the demands 
made on such occasions, for some 
kind of government sponsored in- 
surance. 

So far as the field of reinsurance 
is concerned, its position in the un- 
admitted market is so well known 

(Continued on page 26) 
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... that you are apt to judge us and our ways by the PLM Special Agent who 


calls on you. This is natural, for he is in truth our emissary. Hence, we appoint 


with care. We train him to be, above all. helpful, to listen to your problems and 
help find solutions. His chief business is to know more and more about yours 
in order to serve you better and better. Another reason why we think you would 


be happy with us. Why not drop us a line. 
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that I do not think it calls for any 
special comment from me. 

As you know, too, we also help to 
meet some of the demand created 
today by the vast expansion of busi- 
ness in this country which frequently 
leads to a situation where the capac 
ity of the American market 1s just 
not enough. 
however, held of 


endeavor in the unadmitted market 
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that has become quite active in re- 
cent years, and in which I would 
wish to play no part except to help 
discourage it. This is the attempt on 
the part of some underwriters and 
companies in London to compete 
with the American companies for 
what is ordinary day to day business 
on this side—and to compete for it 
simply by cutting rates. I think this 
policy is suicidal, and that some way 
must be found to checkmate it. The 
rapid increase in the extent to which 
this has been done during the last 
several years has been due to the 
issuance of binding authorities from 
London to brokers and agents all 
over the United States. This has 
proven unintelligent and unprofit- 
able. I did not engage in it for my 
London companies, nor will I ever 
issue a single binding authority in 
favor of an American 
agent, 


broker or 


Now, to sum up my answer to the 
question: Why surplus line busi- 
ness? It is my belief that the un- 
admitted market can continue to 
serve the best interests of American 
insurance in four particular catego- 
ries: Reinsurance, experimentation 
and development, true shortage of 
capacity business, and business for 
which no American market is avail- 
able. 


Closer Cooperation 


With the steady growth in finan- 
cial strength of the American market 
over the next twenty-five years, it is 
my belief that more business will 
come to London by way of reinsur- 
ance than through any other branch 
of our industry. It me, 
therefore, that what both markets re- 
quire is closer and warmer coopera- 
tion between the unadmitted market 
and the American companies. 

A step in this direction might well 
be taken by means of a voluntary 
agreement among the responsible 
members of the unadmitted market 
to restrict their operations to the four 
classes of business I have just men- 
tioned. This is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to inspiring legislation that 
can only adversely affect the well 
being and development of the insur- 
ance industry. Such a step, more- 
over, would encourage the dynamic 
forces of imagination and vitality and 
initiative that are available to us from 
among our own ranks. 


seems to 


MARINE REVISIONS 


THE AMERICAN HULL Insurance 
Syndicate is presently revising its 
war risks and strikes clause and au- 
tomatic termination clauses with the 
effective date to be announced in the 
near future. The new clauses ex- 
clude loss, damage, or expense aris- 
ing directly or indirectly from any 
nuclear attack or hostile detonation 
of a nuclear weapon of war and pro- 
vide for automatic termination of 
coverage upon such a_ happening. 
The automatic termination provi- 
sion in event of outbreak of war is 
being restricted to war between two 
or more of the five major Powers 
and is further qualified by a held 
covered clause to continue the in- 
surance for vessels at sea into port 
and for twenty-four hours there- 
after, subject to cancellation in event 
of a hostile nuclear occurrence. 


Cancellation Provision 


The clauses will be free of any 
retroactive cancellation provision. 
The coverage will be for a period up 
to three months without any right 
reserved to Underwriters to cancel 
or modify. There will be no change 
in the coverage of requisition, pre- 
emption, etc. The present practice 
of quoting and binding war risks 
not earlier than seven days prior to 
attachment will be maintained. 
Rates will be commensurate with 
the more extensive coverage to be 
provided under the new Clauses. 
The new coverage is designed to 
permit easier integration of com- 
mercial coverage with the govern- 
ment’s Interim War Risk Program. 


OKLAHOMA BOARD 


OKLAHOMA COMMISSIONER HUNT 
has stated he feels the three-member 
State Insurance Board which he 
heads ‘thas become unworkable and 
untenable” and should be abolished. 
He is expected to submit such a rec- 
ommendation to the next meeting of 
the insurance committee of the State 
Legislative Council. The commis- 
sioner has been at odds with Louis 
Woodruff and Paul Ballinger, the 
other two members of the board, in 
recent insurance rate cases. Hunt is 
an elected official while the other 
two are appointed by the governor. 
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nationwide multiple line insurance groups, conven- 
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ISTORICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGI- 
H=: studies bear evidence that 
there has always been mental illness. 
The Holy Bible contains vivid ex- 
amples; and clearly illustrates the 
manner in which the mentally ill 
were thought to be possessed of de- 
mons, considered to be less human, 
neglected, punished, and cast out 
from This attitude pre- 
vailed in diverse forms until very re- 


society. 


cent times, and its vestiges are still 


wda1 even in those 


vident, 
ere some ad- 
ntal illness 


st single step 

which has been made is 

~ understanding and rec- 

oat mental illness is an ill- 
that, like most 
‘k€ anyone at any time of life, 
and can be, in certain instances, pre- 


illnesses, 
can st 
vented as well as cured. Recogni- 
tion of this concept automatically es- 
tablishes a sine qua non relationship 
between mental illness and health in- 
surance. 

This relationship has, in turn, re- 
quired that voluntary health insur- 
ance mechanisms of all types give 
consideration to the possibilities of 
providing insurance protection 
against the costs of treatment. There 
is increasing recognition, further- 
more, of the fact that mental illness 
is often not an isolated disease unto 
itself, but that it has close relation- 
ship to general health and disability ; 
it has been estimated that from one- 
third to one-half of the general prac- 
titioner’s patients and of surgical 
cases with acute illness in short-stay 
hospitals suffer from some form of 
mental illness. 

In their consideration of mental 
illnesses, health insurers had to ex- 
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Mental Illness 


amine many factors: What is its ex- 
tent, its nature, and its causes? How 
clearly can it be defined? What are 
the various forms of and facilities for 
treating mental illnesses? What is 
the incidence and duration of their 
use, and what is the cost on a per 
unit or per case basis? What are the 
respective roles to be played by the 
individual or his family, voluntary 
health insurance mechanisms, em- 
ployer and labor union clinics, vol- 
untary agencies of various types, and 
the several levels of government in 
the financing of the prevention and 
treatment of and the recovery and 
rehabilitation mental illness ? 
What will be the future trends in 
the incidence of mental illness, in 
its treatment, and in the rate of re- 
covery from illness? What will be 
the future demand for voluntary 
health insurance coverage for the 
costs of treating mental illness ? 


from 


Basic Questions 


The answers to these basic ques- 
tions are not easily found. The evi- 
dence is, as yet, too scant and 
inconclusive. 








Growing understanding 


It has been estimated that in the 
magnitude of one in every sixteen 
persons in the United States suffers 
from some form of mental illness.’ 
Another estimate places the inci- 
dence at one in ten for the non-in- 
stitutionalized urban population.” It 
is reported that one person in ten 
can expect to be hospitalized for 
mental illness during his lifetime and 
that one in twenty will need psychi- 
atric services for severe emotional 
illness during his lifetime.* Approxi- 
mately half of all the hospital beds 
in the United States are reported to 
be occupied by the mentally ill. 
Over one million patients are treated 
“ach year in public and private hos- 
pitals at a cost of over a billion dol- 
lars a year, practically all of which 
is borne by the taxpayers.‘ In terms 
of days of service, more hospital care 
is provided for patients suffering 
from psychiatric illnesses than for 
patients of all other diagnoses to- 
gether. However, admissions for 
psychiatric illness constitute only 2% 
or 3% of the total.5 It is also to be 
recognized that some degree of hos- 
pitalization data is very little more 
than custodial in nature. 

Mental disorders have been classi- 
fied in three major categories : 

1. The psychoses or insanities, 
which may be acute or chronic and 
which ordinarily require intensive 
treatment in a hospital setting for an 
extended period of time, 

2. The neuroses or psychoneuro- 
ses, which are less severe disturb- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Mental Iliness—from page 28 


ances and which in many cases can be 
treated in psychiatrists’ offices or 
clinics. 
3. Personality disorders, which 
are difficulties in adjustment that 
manifest themselves in disturbed be- 
havior, including chronic alcohol- 
ism, drug addiction, delinquency, or 
psychosomatic disorders. 

One study gives indication that 
there is approximately twelve times 
as much psychoneurosis as psychosis 
among non-institutionalized mentally 
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ill people, and that psychophysiologic 
autonomic and visceral disorders are 
two thirds as common as neuroses. 
With respect to severity of impair- 
ment, were generally 
found to be moderate to severe, while 
the others had either no significant 
impairment or ranged up to mild im- 
pairment with below 30% disability. 
The was 
found to rise precipitously with age, 


ysychoses 
ps) 


incidence of psychoses 
while that of psychoneurosis re- 
mained rather constant after age 15, 
and that of psychophysiological dis- 
orders was highest in the 15 to 34 
age bracket, with no incidence below 
age 15 and none over age 65. 

There are, of course, other recog- 
nized types of mental disabilities, in- 
cluding epileptics, and mentally de- 
fectives or the mentally deficient. 
There are also those categorized as 
the criminally insane, alcoholics, and 
drug addicts. 

The causes of mental illness do 
not appear to be clearly known. 
Some result from accidental damage 
to the brain. Some result from infec- 
tions. Some result from advanced 
age. In most instances, however, 
there is no detectable change in the 
structure of the brain. Some appear 
to result from severe or prolonged 
stress and strain; yet there appears 
no completely satisfactory answer to 
why one person is apparently able to 
take stress and strain without ad- 
verse effect while another becomes 
mentally ill. 

The types of care or facilities for 
care of mental illness are varied, as 
in the case of care for physical ill- 
ness. In a specific case they may be 
used singly or in combination, the 
choice being determined by many 
factors including the nature and de- 
gree of the illness and the personal, 
social, economic, and environmental 
characteristics of the patient. The 
relationship and degree of the use of 
these have been changing in the light 
of knowledge developing from cur- 
rent experimentation.® Briefly these 
types of care and facilities include 
mental hospitals customarily de- 
signed for long-term care and in 
most cases financed by the states; 
private psychopathic hospitals; vet- 
erans psychiatric hospitals ; psychiat- 
ric wards of general hospitals ; “Half 
“Trends in the 


Public Health Re 
1960, 


6 Hewitt, Robert T., M.D 
Care of the Mentally Ill,” 


ports, Vol. 75, No. 1, January 


way” houses; day hospitals; skilled 
nursing homes; out-patient psychi- 
atric clinics; private practice psy- 
chiatrists ; psychological clinics ; and 
other community psychiatric facili- 
ties. Care for mental illness also oc- 
curs in special places of treatment 
for alcoholics and drug addicts, in 
homes for the aged, in residential 
treatment centers for children, and 
in child guidance centers. The fam- 
ily physician, the clergy, the local 
health department, the public health 
nurse, employer or union clinics, so- 
cial agencies, and other sources of 
guidance may also play important 
roles in the detection or treatment 
of mental illness. 

Some available facts concerning 
the use of certain of these facilities 
are to be noted since they are directly 
relevant to health insurance cover- 
ages. Of the institutionalized men- 
tally ill, only some 2.2% are cared 
for in private mental hospitals, the 
remainder being in the various types 
of publicly financed institutions. Of 
the resident population of mental in- 
stitutions, about half are estimated to 
be over 65 years of age. 62% of ad- 
missions to mental hospitals, how- 
ever, are those below age 60. The 
average length of stay in a state 
mental hospital is reported to be 
about eight years, with about 15% of 
the patients having been there less 
than a year, 25% between one and 
five years, and 60% from five to 
forty-five years or longer. 


Special Wards 


However, the responsibility for 
care and treatment of the mentally ill 
is tending to move out from the men- 
tal hospital. Hence, the total number 
of patients in state mental institu- 
tions has been decreasing, although 
admissions have been increasing. 
Today an increasing number of the 
mentally ill are treated in special psy- 
chiatric wards of general hospitals. 
Whereas twenty years ago only some 
forty-eight general hospitals in the 
United States were treating psychi- 
atric patients, today the number is 
estimated to be from 500 to 600. 
Many others accept mentally ill per- 
sons for short-term treatment. Un- 
like the lengths of stay in mental 
hospitals, those in the general hospi- 
tals are relatively short, the average 
varying among hospitals in New 
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York City from 13.5 days to 51 
days.’ In several states public funds 
are used to subsidize such treatment. 

The availability and use of psy- 
chiatric clinics has been increasing ; 
varying in their purposes and in 
their methods of functioning, so also 
has the availability and use of private 
psychiatrists and clinical psycholo- 
gists. It has been said *® that while 
about 10% of the population have 
significant mental health problems, 
only 0.6% are ill enough to require 
care in a psychiatric hospital and that 
the remaining 90% so-called normal 
group need mental health education 
and counseling to prevent develop- 
ment of illness. 


Cost of Treatment 


As with the costs of all forms of 
medical care, the costs of treating 
mental illness are borne in a great 
many different ways, either singly or 
in a combination. They might be 
borne by the patient from income or 
other economic resources, or from 
voluntary health insurance coverage, 
or by various means made available 
by organizations such as churches, 
labor unions, and fraternal or social 
organizations. They might be paid 
for as a result of present or former 
occupational pursuits, including care 
provided or paid for by private and 
public employers or labor unions, 
care provided to members of reli- 
gious orders and to members of the 
professions which provide medical 
care, or care provided to members 
of the uniformed services and their 
dependents. They might be borne 
by public funds established for the 
care of specific persons such as vet- 
erans, Indians, Eskimos, and those 
confined to penal or corrective in- 
stitutions ; by the family or friends of 
the patient. Treatment costs might 
be borne by a variety of voluntary 
agencies, some of which have special 
purposes such as tuberculosis or 
polio, and others of which have more 
general purposes or by the use 
of public funds through the estab- 
lishment of facilities for care such as 
mental hospitals and psychiatric clin- 
ics. 

7 Patton and Forstenger, ‘““The Volume and 
Cost of Psychiatric Services Provided in New 
York by Federal, State, and Local Government,” 


Community Council of Greater New York, 
March 17, 1958. 


8 Mitchell, Charles F., “State Agency Pro- 
gram Planning for Community Mental Health,” 
Public Health Reports, Vol. 74, No. 6, June 
1959. 
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HE FACT THAT this year marks 
gn beginning of a new decade 
has inspired many of us to indulge 
in prophecy to much greater than 
the usual extent. Until quite re- 
cently, the picture painted of the 
“soaring sixties” was a very opti- 
mistic one, and even the fact that the 
decade has not yet quite been able to 
get off the launching pad with the 
expected speed has not dimmed the 
long range expectations of most 
Americans. The long range eco- 
nomic prospect continues to be re- 
garded as highly favorable. 

My purpose here is not to look at 
the economy in general, but to try to 
put together in one package some of 
the general observations upon the 
immediate future of the insurance 
business which we have been getting 
from so many sources during recent 
months. It is standard practice for 
an individual to disqualify himself as 
a forecaster by pointing out in ad- 
vance that he possesses no crystal 
ball. But, in our present situation, 
a crystal ball hardly is needed. The 
developing trends in insurance seem 
reasonably clear, for one thing. For 
another, I do not intend to do any 
real forecasting, but merely to pre- 
sent a synthesis of what many in- 
formed commentators have been say- 
ing. There have been so many of 
them that I shall not even attempt to 
attribute contributions to specific in- 
dividuals, Perhaps submitting my 
own tentative conclusions will prove 
helpful in clarifying your own think- 
ing. 

I shall present these tentative con- 
clusions first, elaborate upon some 
of them, and then come back to them 
at the finish. They might be ex- 
pressed as follows: 
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The dominant feature of the next 
decade, as far as property-casualty 
insurance companies are concerned, 
is going to be a sharp increase in 
competition. 

Relationships between insurance and 
government will continue to become 
closer and more complex. Political 
leaders and government administra- 
tors will come to pay an increasing 
amount of attention to insurance 
both to the business of insurance as 
an institution to be investigated or 
regulated or studied, and to the idea 
of insurance as a mechanism for 
spreading the cost of economic loss 
which need not necessarily be op- 
erated by private insurance compa- 
nies. This will be true regardless of 
which party controls in Washington 
or in the states, even though party 
approaches may differ. Hopes that 
government will retreat from the in- 
surance business are mere wishful 
thinking. 


Public Pressures 


Today, those in government are 
becoming more subject to organized 
and unorganized public pressures 
than ever before. And over a gen- 
eration strong public pressures have 
built up that have led many indi- 
viduals to believe that the “insurance 
idea” in some form is the most de- 
sirable method of transferring their 
risk of economic loss to others. Un- 
fortunately, it has not become clear 
to them that the cost of their protec- 
tion must be measured by the degree 
of their exposure to loss if the “in- 
surance idea” is to operate success- 
fully. Thus, too many members of 
the public have come to believe that 
the controlling considerations in an 
insurance type of operation can be 
political rather than economic. 

The conipetitive struggle will be es- 
pecially severe for insurance com- 


panies operating on orthodox lines, 
and obviously at a disadvantage will 
be smaller companies that lack finan- 
cial resources to operate long at a 
loss. There will be competition from 
government programs which mas- 
querade as “insurance,” even though 
they actually are programs of taxa- 
tion and subsidy. There may be di- 
rect or indirect competition from 
large non-insurance organizations 
which have an advantage because 
they can deal with groups of mem- 
bers, as in the case of labor unions. 
There may be direct or indirect com- 
petition from non-insurance organ- 
izations which have a marketing ad- 
vantage because they have sales 
forces in wide contact with the mass 
market in connection with the dis- 
tribution of products or services 
other than insurance. Competition 
from such sources will be in addition 
to the fighting among existing insur- 
ance companies for the share of the 
market they retain. 

Orthodox insurance companies— 
and especially those of their execu- 
tives responsible for underwriting 
policies and decisions—will have to 
decide whether they can survive and 
prosper by continuing to follow tra- 
ditional insurance principles in their 
underwriting operations. These 
principles are supposed to be based 
upon hard-boiled economic consider- 
ations, such as that in the long run 
premiums must be enough to cover 
losses and expenses and to leave a 
little over to finance growth. Or they 
may have to conclude that changing 
conditions make it necessary to take 
“political” considerations into ac- 
count. By “political” considerations 
in this context is meant writing some 
lines or classes at rates which do not 
reflect exposure to loss, but reflect 
such factors as fear that government 
will set up a competing program, de- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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termination to meet competition even 
though this means obviously taking 
a loss, writing accomodation lines to 
keep producers happy, or even taking 
certain 
tions in the name of “improving pub- 
lic relations.” 


unsound underwriting ac- 


These are things that many, if not 
all, companies are doing today, and 
probably will continue to do to the 
extent they must in the future. All 
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intelligent insurance executives are 
familiar with the principles upon 
which the insurance idea is based, 
and presumably are convinced of 
their soundness, but they tend to 
bend a little under the lash of com- 
petitive necessity. That does not 
make it any less desirable for all of 
us to keep in mind what we are 
doing, why we are doing it, and what 
the eventual consequences can be. 

Now, it would be possible to doc- 
ument these points and list examples 
which support them. But it hardly 
seems necessary since they are points 
which have been made a great many 
times in the recent past by qualified 
insurance and you are 
just as familiar with them in general 
terms as I am. 


observers, 


More Interest 


Let us take first, the conclusion 
that political leaders are going to 
become more and more interested in 
the insurance business as a subject 
for regulation, and 
study, 

For several years, a subcommittee 
of the U. S. Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary has been carrying on 
hearings designed to determine how 
well state regulation of insurance has 
been working under the privileges 
granted by Congress in the MeCar- 
ran Act of 1945. The subcommittee 
has issued one report which must be 
regarded as highly critical of state 
regulation of insurance. Early in 
1961, it is expected to come up with 
another which will be highly critical 
of the special subject of rate regula- 
tion and rate making operations. 

Representatives of the subcommit- 
tee last introduced in the 
Senate a bill designed to relax the 
great regulatory laws of the District 
of Columbia. It is regarded as cer- 
tain that it will be reintroduced and 
will be made the subject of hearings 
as soon as Congress goes back to 
work next January. The theory be- 
hind the bill is that looser rate reg- 
ulatory laws will lead to greater com- 
petition in the insurance business, 
and that this is what is needed. It 
can be assumed that if it is enacted 
it will be acclaimed nationwide by its 
supporters as a model rate regulatory 
law, and efforts will be made to enact 
similar legislation in states which 
have more stringent rating statutes. 


investigation 


session 


The subcommittee has indicated 
that it is not satisfied with the effec- 
tiveness of state regulation of insur- 
ance in several specific areas—such 
as aviation insurance, surplus line 
insurance, and insurance company 
mergers, to name a few. Naturally, 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and the indi- 
vidual state insurance commissioners 
comprising its membership have 
been stung by this criticism. There 
seems feeling that the Senate sub- 
committee has said in effect : “Either 
improve state regulation of insurance 
or Congress will be asked to do it 
for you; the exemption from Fed- 
eral regulation conferred by the Mc- 
Carran Act is revocable at any time 
by the will of Congress.” In such a 
situation, it is only to be expected 
that some states will, at least, be con- 
sidering closer regulation of various 
aspects of insurance company opera- 
tion when the legislatures of most of 
them meet during the “heavy” legis- 
lative year of 1961. What action will 
be taken is anyone’s guess, but it is 
certain that much state interest will 
be taken in insurance, and it is 
probable that interest will be main- 
tained by those in Congress con- 
cerned with the subject. 

The Senate subcommittee, al- 
though possibly its activities have 
attracted widest attention, is only 
one of many governmental units that 
have been conducting investigations 
of the insurance business during re- 
cent months. Automobile insurance 
has been a favorite subject for prob- 
ing, the inquiries ranging from can- 
cellation of liability policies to the 
workings of assigned risk pools. 
Rate investigations have been nu- 
merous, with growing demand in 
some states for extended hearings 
whenever a rate change is sought. 
There have been investigations of 
operations in the health insurance 
field, going far beyond the question 
of rates. These are but a few ex- 
amples, but enough to illustrate the 
point. The list could be extended 
considerably. 


Public Attitude 


Probably more important than 
such investigations in the long run 
is the seemingly growing awareness 
of political leaders that the “insur- 
ance idea” has been rather solidly 
sold to the American public. At 
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every insurance meeting there is 
much talk about the poor “public 
relations” of the insurance business. 
There have been resolutions galore 
insisting that the problems of the in- 
surance business can be solved easily 
and permanently by getting the 
proper people to perform the proper 
mystic public relations rites. It is 
true that there is some public dis- 
satisfaction with phases of the opera- 
tion of the insurance mechanism, in 
such frictional areas as automobile 
liability and health insurance. But it 
does not seem to be widely realized 
that the “insurance idea,” the pooling 
of the funds of many to meet the 
losses of the few, is hardly suffering 
from public disapproval. Instead, it 
becomes more popular every day. 
The drawback to this popularity, as 
| noted earlier, is that the public 
does not understand that the “insur- 
ance idea” can operate successfully 
only if certain tested economic prin- 
ciples are followed. 


Taxation and Subsidy 


The pubic does not understand 
that true insurance cannot operate 
successfully for long if underwriting 
decisions are made upon the basis of 
political considerations. It then be- 
comes a system of taxation and sub- 
sidy, in which some profit at the ex- 
pense of others, regardless of 
whether the system is operated by 
government or by private insurance 
companies. Political leaders hardly 
can be expected to explain this to the 
public, when it is possible to ride 
the coattails of favorable public 
opinion of the “insurance idea” in 
advancing programs to meet real or 
assumed needs. 

For an example of this, it hardly 
is necessary to go further than the 
present furor in Washington over 
provision of health care for “senior 
citizens.” Upon the premise that 
there are many aged persons unable 
to secure health coverage upon a true 
insurance basis, great support devel- 
oped for the idea that this should be 
provided for them upon some basis 
under the Social Security system. 
This was widely considered an ap- 
plication by government of the “in- 
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another application of the “taxation 
and subsidy” approach which com- 
monly is a feature of such govern- 
mental enterprises. The program 
which was enacted at the most recent 
session of Congress did not adopt 
the Social Security approach, but 
one which frankly involved taxation 
and subsidy. Apparently there is 
considerable dissatisfaction with the 
new program, so there is a strong 
possibility that agitation for a Social 
Security type of program will be 
back next session as an “insurance” 
approach. The potential competition 
of government with insurance com- 
panies in the health insurance field 
is obvious. 


State Competition 


It does not necessarily follow that 
there will be any great increase in 
direct government competition with 
private insurance companies through 
such devices as state insurance funds. 
We all remember when this was re- 
garded as a continuing threat in such 
fields as workmen’s compensation, 
but apparently the threat has been 
rather well contained by the demon- 
started efficiency of private insurance 
carriers in meeting workmen’s com- 
pensation needs. The possibility of 
new or expanded state funds, or their 
taking over a larger share of the 
business, is always present, but does 
not seem as worrisome a prospect 
as at some times in the past. There 
seems some possibility, in fact, that 
sentiment is growing to permit pri- 
vate insurers to write workmen’s 
compensation in at least one state 
which always has operated with a 
monopolistic state fund. 

The threat of possible state com- 
petition if private insurers do not 
provide desired coverage in certain 
fields always has been present, of 
course, and has led to such develop- 
ments as the insurance companies’ 
setting up “assigned risk pools” in 
such fields as automobile liability and 
workmen’s compensation. In some 
cases, operation of such pools has 
been very costly for insurance com- 
panies but it has been thought neces- 
sary to continue them as a bar to 
state competition. These are excel- 
lent examples of what I was talking 
about earlier—the making of man- 
agement or underwriting decisions 
upon the basis of political rather 
than economic considerations. It is 





significant that insurers do not want 
to make such decisions upon a po- 
litical basis, at least in these cases, 
but apparently at present they have 
little choice. 


To a very considerable extent, the 
property insurance business has been 
free of these pressures. When non- 
economic underwriting decisions 
have been made it usually has been 
a question of accepting some bad 
risks from an agent in order to re- 
tain his good risks—a case of under- 
writing the producer rather than the 
actual risk. Some risks may have 
been able to exert influence that did 
violence to underwriting on an eco- 
nomic basis, and some such decisions 
have been made for competitive or 
even speculative reasons. 

With the physical decay in some 
sections of our large cities having 
progressed to the point where many 
properties are virtually uninsurable 

either because of the hazards 
within them or for reasons of expo- 
sure—a novel situation now is rising. 
In at least one state there has been 
a governmental investigation of such 
a situation, with reports of a demand 
for a state fund ‘to insure such 
properties if the insurance companies 
do not want to take up the burden. 
At last reports a plan had been 
worked out under which insurance 
companies will give more careful 
consideration to insuring such risks 
than they would be likely to were 
economic considerations the sole 
basis of their underwriting decisions. 
As blighted areas spread in our cit- 
ies, perhaps this type of pressure 
situation will spread along with 
them. 


Private Competitors 


There are signs that there will be 
competition from noninsurance or- 
ganizations which for various rea- 
sons have wide contacts in the mass 
market. Whether this will be done 
through setting up special insurance 
companies, or by representation of 
existing insurance companies, re- 
mains to be seen. Doubtless, there 
will be some of both. Promoting 
sale of accident insurance by the 
credit card organizations is one of 
the most recent manifestations of 
this development. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Democracy in Action 
in Dynamic Puerto Rico 


November 8, 1960 was also election day for Puerto Rico. It selected its Governor for the next four years, 
its Resident Commissioner to the United States Congress, its Senators and Representatives to the Com- 
monwealth Legislature, and its local municipal officials. 
The high percentage of voters who went to the polls (83% of those registered) and the high percentage 
of eligible citizens who registered (84%) demonstrate the vital interest the American citizens of Puerto 
Rico take in their democratic right to exercise the secret ballot in their political decisions. 
Puerto Rico operates, for all practical purposes, under 


VOT g BY PA RTIES a strong two-party system, resulting in firm and stable 
(Th ds) leadership balanced by an effective opposition 

ousands The Popular Democratic Party, with over 58°; of 

POPULAR the vote, originated and supports the Commonwealth 

DEMOCRATIC 4% status, believing that, from an economic point of view, 

Wo 1960 and for the best interests of both Puerto Rico and the 

rest of the United States, any other status would be 
Cc) 1956 unrealistic for many years. 





The Statehood Republican Party, with 32% of the 
vote, favors and promotes establishment of Puerto Rico 
state a ne - State, and the early attainment of federated 
REPUBLICAN peerage 

T'wo minority parties together polled less than 10 
of the total vote. The Christian Action Party, formed 
in 1960 with the support of the Catholic Church, se- 
cured less than 7% of the vote. The Independence 
Party, favoring an independent republic, reached its 
INDEPENDENCE peak in 1952 with 20°, 


of the vote, and has since de- 
CHRISTIAN clined to 3° 


this year. 

With each of these two minority parties having less 
than 10°, of the vote, neither will now appear on the 
1964 ballot, without first qualifying new signatures 
equal to at least 10°, of the total vote cast this year 











10% of Total Vote * Formed 1960 


Political stability, one of the prime requisites of a sound, attractive investment climate, is outstandingly 
demonstrated in Puerto Rico. Only a declining, and now insignificant minority party favors independence. 
Both major parties hold maintenance of permanent ties with the United States as a basic principle, and 
differ only as to the form which that future political relationship should take. 


Government Development Bank for Puerto Rico 


Fiscal Agent For The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


Box 4591, San Juan, Puerto Rico 45 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y 





Competitive '60s—Conti 

It is nothing new, of course, for 
a noninsurance organization to com- 
pete by using its sales force to work 
in cooperation with an established 
insurance company, or to set up a 
new insurer. The automobile finance 
companies have been doing this for 
a long time in the automobile prop 
erty insurance field, and write a tre 
mendous volume of business through 
their own carriers. What is now one 
of the very largest automobile in- 
surers made some use of its nation- 
wide retail store facilities and per- 
sonnel to get a foothold in the 


business. Labor organizations long 
have pondered the possibilities in 
such fields as health insurance, and 
some moves have been made in this 
direction by them. Actually, some 
of our own class mutuals probably 
owed much of their easy success to 
cooperation with trade association 
leaders in their fields of specializa- 
tion. 

All of us are conscious of the pos- 
sibilities of growing competition 
from life insurance companies which 
enter the property-casualty insurance 
field in one way or another. How 
large a development will come here 
remains a question. Some feel that 
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life insurers with large forces of debit 
salesmen in daily contact with the 
mass market could create serious 
problems in the personal lines for 
property-casualty insurers. Others 
believe that life insurance companies 
will find more problems in getting 
into property-casualty operations 
than they now envision. Certainly 
there is the possibility that property- 
casualty insurance companies may 
make some inroads into the life in- 
surance field. 


The Old Rivals 


When most of us feel concerned 
about the probable increase in sever- 
ity of competition during the next 
decade, however, we are not think- 
ing about the competition of govern 
ment, or of noninsurance organiza- 
tions, or even of life insurance 
companies. We are thinking about 
the same old companies with which 
we have been competing for many 
years, and which doubtless will prove 
the most troublesome rivals in the 
years to come. They may be stock 
companies or they may be other mu 
tual companies, but all of them ob 
viously are girding for a battle. 

There is apparent a feeling upon 
the part of some of the large stock 
companies that they must compete 
upon a price basis if they are to main 
tain their positions. This has im 
portant implications for management 
of mutual property-casualty insurers 
of all sizes. In a great many cases, 
mutual companies were set up origi- 
nally because property-owners in a 
given category felt that stock insur- 
ance rates were too high. To this 
extent the mutual insurance appeal 
was a price appeal, even though other 
factors often were present. 

For many years, and in certain 
classes, mutual companies were able 
to provide sound insurance protec- 
tion at costs well below those of their 
stock competitors. They had the ad- 
vantage of redundant rates, some- 
times they were able to do a better 
loss prevention job, they kept ex- 
penses lower, and losses were settled 
at actual values. Today much of this 
advantage has vanished or is vanish 
ing. Rates are more likely to be in- 
adequate than redundant; in many 
lines all types of companies must be 
selective to survive; stock carriers 
indicate they intend to tighten their 
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adjusting machinery and are giving 
considerable attention to the paring 
of expenses. Where loss prevention 
activity is feasible, mutual companies 
no longer have any copyright on it. 


If the original intention of the mu- 
tual companies was to provide insur- 
ance protection at the proper price, 
upon the theory that the stock in- 
surance price was too high, perhaps 
they have succeeded too well. The 
margin between the price of mutual 
and stock insurance narrows year by 
year, and there already are fields 
where some stock insurers have a 
price advantage. 


This raises the interesting ques- 
tion of how difficult it would be to 
sell mutual insurance without the ad- 
vantage of the traditional price 
differential. Some mutual insurance 
companies in some lines and in some 
areas have not made great use of the 
price argument in selling. But it is 
safe to say that, whatever the formal 
policy of the company may be, a 
great many mutual producers have 
relied heavily on price as a sales tool, 
and will feel strongly that some price 
advantage must be maintained some- 
how. This is a situation of interest 
to the underwriting executive, upon 
whom will fall the pressure for de- 
vising rating plans and coverages 
which will permit maintenance of a 
mutual price differential. 


Nothing New 


Now, in pointing out that the next 
decade will see greater concern by 
government in the insurance busi- 
ness, and that insurance companies 
face severe competition both from 
outside the business and from each 
other, I am not discussing something 
new. Perhaps I have merely em- 
broidered some commonplaces and 
tied them up in a bundle to give you 
a clearer idea of what they weigh 
all together. An ideal conclusion 
would be to tell you how the prop- 
erty-casualty insurance underwriting 
executive can deal with the situation. 
Unfortunately, I spend much time 
nowadays trying to figure that out 
myself. 

It seems clear that the larger stock 
companies are determined to take 
whatever steps are necessary to pre- 
serve their positions against the in- 
roads of new competitors employing 
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nontraditional marketing methods. 
It could be that if price is to be the 
weapon of decision some of the very 
large companies operating on the 
traditional basis have decided that 
they are willing to pay the price of 
survival. This could mean their 
adoption, at least temporarily, of the 
expedient of making rating and un- 
derwriting decisions on a “political” 
rather than on an economic basis, 
taking underwriting losses to make 
gains in competitive position. Such 
other companies as are financially 
able to do so may be forced to follow 


them in the hope of riding out the 
competitive storm. 

Companies may find it necessary 
to adopt underwriting decisions 
which would be rejected under the 
conditions of the past. Possibly we 
can adapt to the new climate, and 
still find ways of preserving our 
position without - sacrificing the 
principles under which. -we—have 
served our policyholders well in the 
past. Certainly established companies 
will not abdicate the places they have 
achieved because of competitive 
threats. 
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Today, the representative from Mutual of Omaha is able 
to offer his prospects the widest range of health and accident 
insurance in the Company’s 5l-year history. Small surprise 
then, that he finds an ever-growing market for his product. 


He has the right plan for every client whether it’s hospital- 
surgical, income protection or major medical insurance. There 
are special coverages, too, for the senior citizen and many of 
those formerly considered uninsurable. 


All of these plans carry Mutual of Omaha’s famous Re- 
newal Agreement, the policyowner’s guarantee that his policy 
will never be canceled for health reasons. It’s the kind of 
coverage a salesman can offer his prospects with complete 
confidence. 


“Something for everyone” is more than just a slogan at 
Mutual of Omaha. Thanks to a continuing program of study 
and research, Mutual is keeping abreast of the needs of 
the American public for modern, flexible plans of insurance 
protection. 


* * * * * 


If you would like to be a part of the Mutual of Omaha 
career sales team offering these modern plans to prospects 
in your community, write Howard Dewey, Department 1260, 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr., today for full details. 
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Automobile Design 
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W E BUILD *’EM—You wreck 
‘em—They insure ’em,” could 
well be the appropriate theme song 
for the 1961 model automobiles being 
introduced by the manufacturers to 
a gullible public. As in the past years 
the insurance companies and the pur- 
chasers of these new models, are be- 
ing taken for an uneconomical ride, 
as there is nothing about these new 
models to indicate any relief from 
higher insurance rates, nor anything 
about their structural design that 
could point to the lessening of the 
cost of repairing them, or to the cost 
of insuring them. 


Parasitic Parts 


What actual economy could there 
be to the purchasers of these glori- 
fied road monstrosities continually 
being built year in and year out? Not 
a model designed or built in the past 
five years or more is less expensive 
to repair, and few if any, are less 
expensive to operate and maintain. 
Millions of dollars are paid out an- 
nually by insurance companies on 
so-called ‘“‘Parasitic” groups of parts 
contained on new automobiles as fol- 
lows: 

1. Front and rear bumper assemblies. 
2. The two front fenders and panels, 
plus trim. 

3. The two rear fenders and panels, 
plus trim. 

4. Deep sculptured rear and front 
doors, 

5. Front and rear gingerbread adorn- 
ments. 

These five “Parastic” groups to- 
tal over 50% of the price of the auto- 
mobile and represent only about 20% 
of the manufacturer’s cost, yet such 
“Parasitic” parts each year have 
been increasing 10% faster than the 
price of the automobile upon which 
the rates for insurance are based. 

In 1959, 76% of all automobiles 
in use in America were equipped 
with radios, 51% with automatic 
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transmissions, 16% with power 
steering and power brakes, 4% with 
air conditioning. Now practically all 
models have fishtail fenders or some 
modification of same; chrome deco- 
rations, increased glass areas, curved 
shatter proof and tinted glass wind- 
shields, push button windows and 
doors, and practically nothing sensi- 
ble added to the economy of design- 
ing. The never ending race for 
feminine design and effect has 
degenerated into an obsession—yet 
our spineless insurance industry con- 
tinues to insure any and all models 
produced by the automobile manu- 
facturers. 

The insurance industry is armed 
with the perfect solution to this 
economic problem, if only it would 
manifest the courage and the back- 
bone to refuse to insure any model 
cars with unitized body construction 
and all other units containing useless 
frills, gadgets and adornments, with- 
out a surcharged rate commensurate 
with the risk assumed. With this 
surcharged rate, the public would re- 
fuse to purchase the so-called unin- 
surable models. 


Great Potential 


Automobiles, as the public should 
know, must be sold before they are 
insured, and if a 30-40 or 50% sur- 
charged rate was approved by all 
the insurance regulatory boards and 
commissions in the United States, 
authorizing the insurance companies 
to envoke the surcharged rates im- 
mediately on such models manufac- 
tured, quick relief would be forth- 
coming and sensibility, serviceability 
and roadability would be put back 
into automobile building and design- 
ing. There is no potential so great, 
as that which could be manifested by 
the insurance industry as a whole, if 
it would only awaken to its present 
challenge and assert itself. 

The insurance industry could and 
should in the interest of economy, 
demand an agreement and under- 
standing with the automobile manu- 
facturers, that they inaugurate 


sensible, economical construction and 
designing into the future models of 
automobiles, if they expect the in- 
surance companies to insure them. 
When and if such an ultimatum is 
manifested to the designers and 
manufacturers, backed up by the en- 
tire insurance industry, those who 
create and produce these feminine 
road monstrosities would come to 
their productive senses, as this kind 
of economic retaliation strikes at the 
very nerve center of their business. 


Forced Cooperation 


It therefore naturally follows that 
when the manufacturers start losing 
hundreds of thousands of unit sales 
annually as a result of the sur- 
charged rates on unitized body con- 
structed units in addition to those 
with all of the other useless frills, 
they will be more than glad to coop- 
erate and will of necessity again com- 
mence the sane, sensible and eco- 
nomical building and designing of 
insurable automobiles. 

This together with the present im- 
pact of foreign economy cars, places 
the manufacturers in a distressed 
market, since foreign economy auto- 
mobiles the first nine months of 1959 
showed imports to this country of 
499,000 passenger car units plus 15,- 
500 trucks and buses. The manufac- 
turers therefore would have no other 
alternative than to commence build- 
ing and designing the economical and 
conservative models, minus some of 
the costly frills and decorations seen 
on present day models. 

These forced economies will add 
strength to the buyers market and in 
turn force the manufacturers to 
abandon their high and mighty 
philosophy of we'll build ’em—you 
insure ’em! The wrecks of automo- 
biles plus obsolescence annually make 
for a very lucrative business for 
automobile manufacturers. 

Automobiles unfortunately are de- 
signed and made to wreck, and the 
more wrecks and partial wrecks, the 
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more automobiles and parts there 
will be to market and sell since ap- 
proximately 4 million 2 hundred 
thousand passenger cars go to the 
junkheap each year in the United 
States. 

Is it any wonder in the face of 
such facts, that our streets and high- 
ways are covered with these masses 
of thin steel, chrome and glass units, 
many of which are put together with 
8,000 to 9,500 separate welds con- 
taining no frames at all ? 

The past twelve years 1948 
through 1959 in the automobile field 
alone, the insurance companies suf- 
fered a $1-billion underwriting loss 
says “The Insurance Information In- 
stitute.” 

Unitized body construction has 
already hit the automobile manufac- 
turing trend, with eight additional 
car makes shifting to this cheapness 
of construction and design and more 
to come in the future, unless they 
are stopped by concerted effort on 
the part of the insurance industry. 

The automobile buying public is 
being successfully lulled to sleep by 
the propoganda pill through the 
media of press, radio and TV that 
united body construction is the 
greatest thing on wheels, in comfort, 
ease and economy, with no squeaks, 
no rattles, no bolts and nuts to 
loosen, when as a matter of honesty 
and practicality unitized body con- 
struction adds nothing to the auto- 
mobile but cheapness of construc- 
tion, costlier repair bills and gives 
the manufacturers another competi- 
tive weapon by which to sell his 
wares to an unsuspecting public. 

It is well these misnomers, should 
be called “economy cars”—economy 
to whom? Only to the manufacturers 
enabling them to meet the competi- 
tive market brought about by the 
makers of foreign automobiles. 

The public is not let in on all the 
facts where economy cars are in- 
volved in highway collisions or 
wrecks, neither is the public told 
that insurance companies in many 
instances pay for total wrecks for 
the reason that a majority of these 
cars are manufactured with unitized 
bodies containing 8,000 to 9,500 
separate welds, and there is little if 
any repairing that could be made on 
a pile of thin steel, chrome and glass, 


and no frames upon which altera- 
tions or straightening could be made 
even by the most highly skilled me- 
chanics. 

What chance for repairs could 
there be when one of these frameless 
doodlebugs is wrecked or knocked 
off the highway ? 


Surcharges Justified 


Yet, in the face of the disastrous 
experience that insurance companies 
have suffered in recent years, the 
major automobile rating bureaus 
have recently filed and had approved 
in most of the jurisdictions a 10% 
reduction in rates on compact econ- 
omy automobiles, a large percentage 
of which contain unitized body con- 
struction when as a matter of logic 
and sound underwriting these bu- 
reaus and companies should have 
filed for rate increases by surcharg- 
ing such units from 30% to 50% by 
virtue of their type of construction. 
In 1958, eight out of every one 
hundred report- 
able losses, either under property 
damage or collision insurance, and 
imagine, if possible, what the per- 
centage will be for 1960 and for 
future years, with the trend definitely 
toward unitized body construction. 
Such type of construction, as far as 
the insuring public is concerned, in 
no way lessens the cost of repairs or 
the insurance rates paid for their 
protection. 

1960 model automobiles offer little 
or no sanity in design that adds to 
the roadability, serviceability or 
economy of operation to the pur- 
chasers of automobiles, and, to say 
the least, present nothing to be de- 
sired by the insurance companies 
who insure them. 


automobiles were 


Increasing Numbers 


In the year 1959, there were 6 mil- 
lion 723 thousand 505 motor vehicles 
of all types manufactured in the 
United States, a 32% increase over 
1958 which amounted to 4 million 
247 thousand 427 units. Commercial 
automobiles reached one million 121 
thousand 372 units compared with 
877 thousand 294 units in the year 
1958. 

The wholesale value of 1959 motor 
vehicles produced in the United 
States amounted to approximately 
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$12.7 billion as compared to $9.7 
billion for the previous year 1958. 

For 1959, total automobile retail 
sales reached the sum of $58 billions ; 
included in this total was $39 billion 
in sales by automobile dealers, $2.5 
billion by tire, battery and accessory 
outlets, and $16 billion through gas- 
oline stations, etc. 

This sales volume points up to 
the fact that the parts and accessory 
business has reached tremendous pro- 
portions as a large, profitable side- 
line industry for manufacturers of 
automobiles. At midyear 1959, auto- 
mobiles manufactured in the United 
States passed the 175 millionth unit, 
the last 25 million units were pro- 
duced in the space of four years, 
while it took 29 years to produce the 
first 25 million units. 

The wholesale value of parts and 
accessories sold in 1959 in the United 
States totaled $2.2 billion and there 
are at present in this country more 
than 700 thousand automotive busi- 
ness enterprises, employing some 10 
million persons. 


Automobile Tires 


The tire and rubber industry in 
1959 produced 96.5 million passen- 
ger car tires. Of these 29.8 million 
tires were used as original equip- 
ment on new model automobiles and 
66.7 million tires were sold as re- 
placements. 

Gasoline consumption for the na- 
tion in 1959 hit a new high of 55.4 
billion gallons, more than double the 
highest previous year, making it 
quite evident that America is on 
wheels and dizzily going places. 
More increased travel, more people 
driving automobiles, more new auto- 
mobiles being sold each year, more 
new drivers qualifying each year 
through more recognized approved 
driver training schools, more in- 
creased and congested traffic on our 
streets and highways, more exposure 
to the hazards of the roads, more 
drunken drivers, and more and more 
wage earners who are totally de- 
pendent upon the automobile for 
transportation to and from their 
jobs. 

In 1959 there were more than 70 
million automobiles, trucks and 
buses registered in the United States, 
and in this same year registered 
passenger automobiles increased 
approximately 1.7 million over 1958 
registrations bringing the total for 


1959 to an estimated 58.6 million 
registrations. In 1959 approximately 
11 million, 800 thousand commercial 
vehicles were registered in the 
United States, and automobiles in 
use in this country represented a 
gain of more than 22 million for 1959 
over the 36 million units in use in 
1949. 


One Trillion Miles 


By 1965 the industry expects this 
number to reach 96 million units, 
and by the year 1970 it is estimated 
by careful surveys that 100 million 
vehicles will travel 1-trillion vehicle 
miles. These projections, if they be- 
come realities, offer little if any 
hope for reduction in rates in the 
foreseeable future. 

38 million, 200 thousand families, 
or three out of four families in the 
United States owned at least one 
automobile in 1959. Of these fami- 
lies, 18% owned more than one auto- 
mobile, while in 1949 only 6.2% 
owned more than one automobile, an 
increase of 11.8% in a ten year pe- 
riod. 

In 1959 there were more than 81 
million licensed drivers in the United 
States, amounting to 61% of all 
adults in this country. Of all these 
licensed drivers, 62% were males, 
38% were females, and a recent sur- 
vey shows that the number of female 
drivers had increased 14.3% _ be- 
tween the years 1957 and 1959 as 
compared to 8.5% for male drivers 
during the same period of time. 

Female drivers held 38% of the 81 
million drivers licenses issued in the 
United States for the year 1959. 

Private passenger automobiles ac- 
count for 88% of the total intercity 
passenger travel, while rural travel 
reached 390 billion miles as against 
310 billion miles for urban drivers. 

Total mileage driven by owners 
and operators of automobiles for 
1959 amounted to 700 billion miles, 
or 65% above the mileage for 1949 
over a ten year period. 

Highway travel in the United 
Statés for each individual is increas- 
ing on the average of 100 miles each 
year, and for the year 1960 the esti- 
mated travel will be 600 billion pas- 
senger car miles or 3,400 miles for 
each man, woman and child in Amer- 
1Cas 

Such increasing conditions and 
uses of the present day transporta- 
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tion by automobiles lend little en- 
couragement to reductions in pre- 
mium rates on insurance nor the cost 
of repairs for the years to come un- 
less some miracle happens. 

Insurance companies just cannot 
continue to shoulder the burden of 
paying extravagant jury awards, 
padded claims, exorbitant repair 
bills, increased medical payments, 
and still continue to insure the type 
of drivers we are licensing to drive 
the kinds and models of automobiles 
being manufacturered for use on our 
overcrowded streets and highways. 

Authorities contend that claim 
cost, increasing medical, hospital and 
nursing expenses on automobile 
coverages have increased approxi- 
mately 50% during the past five 
years. 

The motoring public as yet does 
not appear to realize that it is the 
public that pays the insurance pre- 
miums, that in turn must pay the 
exorbitant jury awards, padded 
claims, excessive repair bills, etc. 

The insuring public alone is re- 
sponsible for, and makes its own 
automobile rates, and not the insur- 
ance companies. The driver behind 
the wheel in each town and commu- 
nity sets the pattern for automobile 
rates, and no one else, and it behooves 
each and every citizen who serves on 
juries involving damage claim suits 
to keep this truism in mind when the 
awards they make pay out exorbitant 
amounts from their very own pockets 
and the pockets of the motoring 
public. 


Free Coverage 


Statistics further show that insur- 
ance companies annually provide 
‘free” insurance coverage on ap- 
proximately $2 billion on plus frills 
and gadgets on new model auto- 
mobiles, and this cost in turn is 
saddled upon the backs of the motor- 
ing public and the insurance com- 
panies who provide the insurance 
coverage for those who drive and 
own automobiles on our streets and 
highways. 

The writer predicts that the time 
is not far distant, when the auto- 
mobile will be licensed and operated 
and insured on the basis of “neces- 
sity’ and not of “convenience,” 
thereby eliminating the teenage, old- 
age, the physically and emotionally 


handicapped persons, and automobile 
insurance policies will be written 
with a single limit of liability cover- 
ing only the individual named owner, 
and the liability will follow the 
owner and not the automobile, if the 
insurance companies are to survive. 


COURT CONGESTION 


A PROPOSAL TO collect interest on 
damages in bodily injury cases in 
Illinois courts from the date a suit 
is filed, rather than from the date of 
judgment, has been attacked by the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois. 
According to Ralph D. Jones, ex- 
ecutive representative of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company and 
president of the Federation, the 
plan “would increase court conges- 
tion rather than relieve it and repre- 
sents a real threat to our entire ju- 
dicial system.” Mr. Jones pointed 
out that over 90% of personal injury 
claims now are settled without ever 
reaching the courts, adding that de- 
fendants and their insurance compa- 
nies in the last court term were ac- 
quitted in 51% of the small fraction 
of claims which actually were tried 
to verdict. He stressed that the in- 
surance industry is cooperating with 
the bench and bar in soundly con- 
ceived plans for relieving court con- 
gestion in Illinois, but is opposed to 
the interest plan and all other “legal 
gadgets or gimmicks.” 


DENTAL INSURANCE 


SATISFACTORY REPORTS ON the first 
year’s experience of a group dental 
insurance plan were submitted at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Dental Association. According to 
Lee Farmer, assistant vice president 
of the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany which underwrites the plan 
sponsored by the Dentists Supply 
Company of York, Pa., participants 
in the plan did not all rush to their 
dentists for treatment as had been 
feared but actually received only 
slightly more care than the national 
average. The supply company pays 
the entire cost of the coverage which 
has limits of $200 per person or $500 
per family a year. Participants pay 
20% of their own bills plus a $25 
deductible the first year and a $10 
deductible in succeeding years. 
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ASSIGNED RISK EXPERIENCE 


COMPILATION Of experience under automobile as- 
ti risk plans in 49 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia for the five latest policy years, 1954-1958, 
showed that underwriting losses suffered by the com- 
panies on assigned risk business have been severe. 

The compilation, which was issued by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, reported combined 
bodily injury and property damage liability earned pre- 
miums of $375,045,005 as compared with incurred losses 
totaling $412,002,690. This means that for every $100 


of premium the incurred claims, including allocated 
claim adjustment expenses, amounted to approximately 
$110; this of course does not include any other expenses. 
Inasmuch as the compilation covers policy years 1954 
through 1958, it includes losses from accidents occurring 
in 1959 where covered by policies issued in 1958. 

The information disclosed by this compilation of the 
latest available data provides the answers to many ques- 
tions that are frequently asked concerning underwriting 
results on assigned risks, the NBCU said. 


EXPERIENCE OF AUTOMOBILE ASSIGNED RISK PLANS POLICY YEARS 1954-1958 
(Summary—All Companies Combined) 


Bodily Injury 
Incurred 
Losses * 
379,897 
534,150 
227,647 
18,219,218 
696,314 
12,143,076 
271,653 
498,875 
5,260,313 
294,405 
36,731 
316,736 
11,528,469 
515,697 
1,132,152 
944,581 
2,427,670 
1,577,478 
1,336,174 
3,658,123 
16,375,292 
3,889,699 
5,793,263 
543,242 
2,032,161 
131,902 
497,251 
51,255 
2,688,214 
12,972,432 
170,140 
155,254,605 
9,057,820 
204,727 
4,532,273 
950,459 
2,815,350 
5,480,809 
1,862,068 
1,537,125 
97,081 
1,201,703 
3,005,622 
180,813 
1,464,212 
6,436,039 
3,161,671 
693,152 
4,629,605 
195,731 


Earned 
Premium 
333,752 $ 

637,226 
175,029 
18,345,566 
759,204 
9 370,401 
290,509 
509,947 
5,412,373 
390,689 
46,117 
432,518 
9,105,650 
520,478 
1,031,972 
889,973 
1,903,892 
1,574,535 
1,345,024 
3,367,650 
11,055,374 
3,724,432 


State 
Alabama $ 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ** 

Michigan 
Minnesota 5,447,469 
Mississippi 580,897 
Missouri 1,728,257 
Montana 247,946 
Nebraska 566,201 
Nevada 76,519 
New Hampshire 1,968,807 
New Jersey 12,393,729 
New Mexico 205,951 
New York 114,344,018 
North Carolina 7,011,478 
North Dakota 239,740 
Ohio 4,463,932 
Oklahoma 780,928 
Oregon 2,418,202 
Pennsylvania 5,489,171 
Rhode Island 1,495,329 
South Carolina 1,547,696 
South Dakota 105,038 
Tennessee 934,744 
Texas 3,373,962 
Utah 297,260 
Vermont 1,349,673 
Virginia 5,178,122 
Washington 3,412,337 
West Virginia 662,510 
Wisconsin 5,033,182 
Wyoming 229,629 
TOTAL 


$252,805 ,038 $309,905,075 


Bodily Injury and Property Damage Combined 
GRAND TOTAL 


* Including allocated claim adjustment expenses. 


Earned Premium 


$375,045,005 


Property Damage 
Incurred 
Losses * 
181,846 
282,591 
115,080 
8,915,616 


Earned 
Premium 
221,967 $ 

361,903 
117,066 
11,521,211 
635,407 
3,481,413 


Loss 
Ratio 
1.138 $ 
838 
1.301 
.993 
917 
1.296 
935 
978 
.972 
754 
796 
732 
1.266 
991 
1.097 
1.061 
1.275 
1.002 
.993 
1.086 
1.481 
1.044 
1.063 


935 


967,220 
879,538 
1,905,299 
5,661,709 
3,531,579 
2,725,592 
307,892 
942,865 
177,934 
448,201 
45,824 
1,000,272 
7,505,652 
173,199 
36,493,218 
5,097,139 
175,700 
4,145,269 
487,096 
1,815,092 
4,134,945 
981,492 
1,044,768 
78,089 
565,418 
2,718,551 
221,741 
680,342 
2,994,059 
2,627,478 
483,357 
2,353,752 
182,851 


$122,239,967 


1,978,953 
293,982 
732,389 
102,780 
353,257 

42,183 

1,070,957 

5,578,075 
116,306 

33,350,354 

4,353,716 
137,167 

3,310,982 
427,708 

1,321,471 

3,538,810 
774,173 
795,976 

73,500 
574,797 

2,080,705 
157,954 
521,222 

2,751,676 

1,823,124 
440,158 

1,628,557 
160,179 


$102,097,615 


854 
1.015 
1.217 
1.164 

998 
1.245 

.993 

.924 
1.286 

891 

608 
1.085 
1.243 

927 
1.046 

.920 

852 


1.226 


Incurred Losses* 
$412,002,690 


Loss Ratio 
1.099 


** Private passenger cars only; bodily injury losses exclude allocated claim adjustment expenses; bodily injury data for policy 


year 1957 are not available. 
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Help save a life 

...and strengthen your 
policyholders’ friendly regard 
for your company 


The special feature on the following pages— A LIFE SAVING 
GUIDE TO ANTIDOTES FOR POISONINGS AND OVERDOSES— 
will save lives and avoid needless suffering. Here’s an unparalleled 
opportunity for unprecedented institutional prestige advertising 
that also contributes to safety in the plant and in the home. 


@ There are over 200,000 cases of accidental poisonings in 
the U.S. annually. 
@ Accidental poisoning is the 4th major killer of children. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Another “service in the public interest.” Imprinted copies of this 
valuable guide available for distribution to 


e industrial assureds (helps reduce off the job losses) 
. . . for bulletin boards, first aid cabinets, dispensaries. 
. . . for distribution to their employees’ families. 


@ home owners 
® your own personnel 


® your agents 


. imprinted copies available for your agents for dis- 
tribution to their clients and prospects. 


AGENTS: 


Imprinted copies — your agency name and address —a practical 
way to establish permanent proof of your friendly concern for the 
welfare of your clients and their families —a constant reminder 
that — “help when it counts” — is your credo. 


TO ORDER: 


Write on your letterhead, please, to avoid mistakes, the quantity 
required and 3-line imprint copy. 


SEE BACK PAGE FOR PRICES —p» 





Also Available 


AN 8-PAGE PREMIUM NOTICE VERSION 
Folds to 314” x61" to fit premium notice envelopes. 
Contains the identical information. 

See prices on back page. 
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DRUG COSTS 


HEALTH. INSURANCE COVERAGE 
against the costs of drugs has been 
steadily expanding, but the eventual 
role which insurance or prepayment 
might play in this field is not yet re- 
solved, according to J. F. Follmann, 
Jr., Director of Information and 
Research, Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. In an 88-page 
study Mr. Follmann reports: “With 
the development of major medical 
expense insurance about a decade 
ago and the development of ex- 
tended benefit coverages by the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans, an increas- 
ing amount of health insurance has 
become available against the costs 
of out-of-hospital prescription of 
drugs.” 

“The combined circumstances of 
improved effectiveness of drugs, in- 
creased utilization of drugs, rising 
costs of drugs, and a willingness on 
the part of the consumer to spend 
an increased portion of income, has 
resulted in increased personal and 
family expenditures for drugs, both 
directly and through health insur- 
ance and prepayment plans,” he 
finds. The study notes a growing 
recognition in the insurance business 
of the need for more definitive data 
and knowledge with respect to the 
financing of drug costs. As doctors 
play the key role in the use of drugs, 
and consequently in the cost of drug 
coverages, Mr. Follmann empha- 
sizes the need for “the full and ac- 
tive cooperation of the providers of 
care...” as well as the education 
of pharmacists on the nature of in- 
surance coverage and the purpose 
of health insurance. 


MUTUAL AGENTS MEET 


A NATIONAL COMMISSION to search 
for ways to discourage and reduce 
to an absolute minimum the practice 
of filing false and inflated claims for 
insurance benefits was proposed by 
John Keyser, outgoing president of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents at the association’s 
annual meeting in Washington. The 
commission would include represen- 
tatives of insurance companies, 
agents, attorneys, physicians, auto 
repairmen, contractors and other 
professions and interests concerned. 
The agents announced a $25,000 
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educational fund in honor of Philip 
L.. Baldwin, late general manager of 
the organization. Supported volun- 
tarily by all segments of mutual in- 
surance it will be used to support 
the School for Mutual Agents at 
Oberlin College, for agency educa- 
tional scholarships and for other 
educational purposes. 

At the meeting a two-year study 
to establish a psychological test to 
determine accident proneness among 
youthful drivers was launched by 
mutual insurance agents and com- 
panies. The test will include: life 
history information, psychopathic 
personality, emotional stability and 
hostility. Ezra A. Cox, Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., was awarded the title of Mr. 
Mutual 1960, a nationwide man-of- 
the-year award. William A. String- 
fellow, Bethesda, Md., was named 
the new general manager of the as- 
sociation. At the closing sessions 
George R. McKiever, Coral Gables, 
Florida, was elected president suc- 
ceeding John Keyser. Claude E. 
Spencer, Danville, Ill., was named 
president-elect. He will take office 
next year, serving as first vice presi- 
dent in the interim. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


INSURANCE MEN SHOULD push for 
their state to enact laws to take ad- 
vantage of the recently passed Fed- 
eral law to provide health care funds 
for the aged, E. H. O’Connor, man- 
aging director of the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of America, told the 
International Association of Health 
Underwriters board. So far only 
Michigan has passed legislation en- 
abling it to take advantage of the 
Federal matching funds provided 
under a bill that became operative 
October 1. Unless the states pass 
legislation, the hue and cry in early 
1961 will again be for a Forand 
type bill, Mr. O’Connor warned. 


AUTO FILING 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters 
introduced their new package policy 
and safe driver rating plan in Ar- 


Association 


kansas, November 1. At the same 
time basic premiums on the various 
coverages were revised with a slight 
over-all reduction resulting. 


HEALTH PLAN FOR 
OVER-65'S 


MepicaL-SurGIcAL PLAN of New 
Jersey (Blue Shield) will join its 
companion Hospital Service Plan 
(Blue Cross) in offering a package 
prepaid health protection plan for 
New Jersey residents aged 65 and 
over, starting November 1. 

A single person over age 65 en- 
rolling for the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield package would pay $16.46 
per quarter for the combined cover- 
age including “Modified” Blue Cross 
hospitalization benefits, or $20.13 
per quarter if the more-inclusive 
“Comprehensive” Blue Cross were 
included. Billing is done on a quar- 
terly basis. 

With the “Comprehensive” Blue 
Cross as part of the package, an 
over-65 subscriber will be entitled 
to 60 days of fully-inclusive hospital 
benefits to age 70 and 30 days for 
age 70 and over. The “Modified” 
Blue Cross plan provides the same 
number of hospital days, but requires 
subscribers to pay $15 toward the 
first day’s hospital cost and $6 per 
day for the next 14 days. 

Under the Blue Shield portion of 
the program, the participating physi- 
cian’s fees for surgery and in-hospital 
surgery and medical attention are 
covered in full by the plan, provided 
the subscriber’s income is less than 
$5,000 annually if an individual, and 
$7,500 for couples or families. 


A & H RENEWAL PLAN 


Accipent & HEALTH policies writ- 
ten in the Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany of New York through the 
Hoey, Ellison, Frost, Mezey Inc. 
Agency will be renewed direct by 
that company for the producers of 
record as they expire, subject to the 
company’s underwriting approval. 
This agency, the largest in New 
York City, was recently purchased 
by the Home Insurance Company. 
Therefore arrangements, announced 
by William Harmelin, chairman of 
the Accident & Health Committee of 
the Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers’ Association, solve the dif- 
ficult problems of replacing, as new 
business, A & H lines which have 
been on the books of the broker, the 
agency and the company over a span 
of many years. 
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Fire Underwriting Problems 


DALE K. AUCK 
Director, Fire Protection Division 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies 


URING EACH OF the past three 
| ree fire losses in the United 
States have exceeded $1 billion, and 
upon the basis of estimates for the 
first nine months of 1960 the record 
will reach a new all-time high this 
year. Fire insurance companies 
must pay for most of this loss. About 
11 thousand persons in this nation 
die each year in fires. Fire depart- 
ments clamor for more manpower 
and equipment, something fast reach- 
ing the point of diminishing return. 
State and local governments clamor 
for higher taxes upon fire insurance 
premiums. Obviously not everyone 
is observing the simple precaution 
of keeping air, burnable material and 
heat away from each other. 


Can Exist Anywhere 


The reasons why the facts of fire 
insurance loss differ from the theo- 
retical concepts are plain. For the 
underwriter to avoid insurance cov- 
situations in which air, 
burnable materials, and heat seem 
likely to exist together would result 
in a very thin book of insurance 
business, since from time to time 
this condition can exist almost any- 
where in the business or industrial 
world. 

Rapid advances in technology 
daily lead to the adoption of new 
processes and new types of struc- 
tures. These advances can change 
drastically the fire loss potential 
picture. New materials may come 
into wide use before the underwriter 
can do more than guess at their 
burning characteristics. Unlike the 
traditional ivory-tower scholar whose 
eminence increases as he learns more 
and more about less and less, the 
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underwriter of today is faced with 
the necessity of learning more and 
more about more and more. 

For tomorrow’s property insur- 
ance underwriter the situation prom- 
ises to be even more difficult, since 
it is clear that the pace of techno- 
logical change is speeding up at an 
ever increasing tempo. He will have 
to question daily many of thé tradi- 
tional ideas upon which his under- 
writing judgment is based. He will 
have to keep abreast of new and 
novel hazards which can start fires, 
of new types of construction which 
will permit a fire of given size to 
create greater damage than was an- 
ticipated when it is related to the 
construction types of the past 
which rates are based. He will have 
to look beneath the surface or behind 
the since hazards will not 
always be what they seem. This 
will be especially important when he 
tries to appraise the fire loss poten- 
tial of the many new materials fast 
coming into wide industrial use. He 
need not qualify as an engineer or 
a scientist, but I believe he will have 
to know when to seek out more 
engineering or scientific information 
than has been needed in the past, and 
he will have to know where it can 
be secured. 


upt ym 
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A Sampling Job 


Now any real analysis, or even 
listing, of the new problems with 
which the fire insurance underwriter 
must concern himself in the coming 
decade is beyond the scope of this 
article. What I should like to do 
here is merely a sampling job in 
order to illustrate the possibilities, 
and to consider the scope of the field 
of probable hazard changes. This 
will not disturb experienced under- 
writers. They have been forced to 
keep reorienting their thinking about 


changing hazards from the day they 
entered the business. 

We think of the underwriter as an 
individual within an insurance com- 
pany who has the unique job of 
trying to estimate what is good and 
what is bad risk acceptance for his 
company. He is constantly at war 
with the immutable “Law of Aver- 
ages,” or perhaps it would be better 
to say that it is constantly at war 
with him. If he retains more busi- 
ness that he judges to have a low 
loss potential (and it actually turns 
out that way), he is a successful 
underwriter. To assist him in mak- 
ing up his mind as to whether a 
particular piece of business is ac- 
ceptable, he has his own experience 
and knowledge, the reports from his 
company’s fieldmen, the reports from 
the rating bureaus, and his com- 
pany’s retention policy based upon 
company loss experience. 


Anything New? 


And so this underwriter of ours 
picks up a report one morning and 
notes that the risk being offered him 
for insurance is an incombustible 
building, multi-story, with masonry 
and glass panel walls, incombustible 
floors and roof, and containing a 
manufacturing occupancy. He cre- 
ates in his mind a picture of a con- 
ventional masonry building with 
which he is familiar, and passes on 
to the next risk. This building seem 
ingly presents nothing new to him. 
Or should it? 

Our older masonry buildings pre- 
sented an exterior face that was about 
65% masonry and 35% glass win- 
dows. Each window had a few feet 
of masonry above, below, and on 
each side of it. Our fire rates are 
predicated upon this type of build- 
ing. It was a solid structure of 
known fire resistance, and it pre- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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sented only a relatively few openings 
through which fire might enter or 
leave it. 

But today buildings are changing. 
Gone is the masonry above and be- 
low glass window panels. In many 
cases the entire facing wall is glass 
panels bearing no weight or load 
except their 
knocked out easily through heat dis- 


own. These can be 


integration or by fire hose streams. 
Suddenly the whole face of the build- 
ing is wide open to expedite fire 
spread upward. The United Nations 
building here in New York is an 
example. Chicago is starting the 
erection of a 40-story structure that 
will have the glass extend from the 
ground to its top in a continuous 
pattern. Incidentally, a new tech- 
nique for sawing marble will permit 
this building to be totally marble 
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Teamwork in Action” 


Lumbermens of Mansfield wholeheartedly endorses and sup- 
ports the National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 
and the high standards which it upholds. The “Mounted 
Warrior” is truly an emblem of integrity for mutual agents 


everywhere. 


Traditionally, Mutual Insurance has always dedicated itself 
to the needs and interests of the policyholder. Lumbermens 
through the local independent agent, with his personal services, 
expert counsel, and technical know-how have made broader, 
more economical coverages available to a constantly expanding 


market. 


This “Teamwork In Action” is our answer to the challenges 


we face today. 


Te~ 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Lumbermens Heights, Mansfield, Ohio 


Branch Offices — St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Established 1895 


covered except for its glass areas; 
marble can now be lighter than con- 
ventional terracotta. 

Glass offers minimal protection 
against exposure. The only obvious 
answer is to substitute clear space or 
horizontal floor slab extensions for 
the fire resistance formerly accorded 
by masonry between glass areas. 
Since fire tends to sweep upward, 
the interior protection required by 
fire codes for vertical stair and ele- 
vator shafts within buildings may be 
subverted by fire spread over the 
opened-up face of the building. Ex- 
terior surface fires such as this make 
fire fighting much more difficult. 

Total glass exteriors are not too 
great a problem in buildings con- 
taining light, non-hazardous occu- 
pancies with a minimum of combus- 
tibles therein per square foot. But 
in moderate to severe hazard occu- 
pancies we need that few feet of 
incombustible separation of at least 
two hours’ fire resistance between 
glass areas as a vertical barrier to 
flame spread upward, and to lend 
strength and integrity to the glass 
panel itself. Fire spread up over a 
total glass surface of an exterior 
wall can also be cut off if each floor 
slab of the building is projected out 
of the wall a few feet—a semi-hori- 
zontal cutoff. 

And so it behooves our underwriter 
to require fieldmen and inspectors 
to describe these newer glass-en- 
closing walls that differ from the 
conventional, and to evaluate their 
integrity under fire conditions. The 
use of glass must be inter-related to 
the level of concentration of combus- 
tibles within the building. The more 
extensive use of glass as an enclosure 
may well be a fit subject for rate 
study since it is a change in the 
“fire containment concept” upon 
which present rates are predicated. 


Construction Methods 


Since the early days of the Factory 
Mutuals and the eastern textile 
plants, underwriters and engineers 
have known that “heavy timber” or 
“mill” construction afforded a very 
high degree of resistance to fire. 
Many such structures have contained 
serious fires; their basic structural 
strength was impaired only slightly. 
It just takes an awful lot of fire to 
consume a 4” x 14” solid wood beam 
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or a floor of 2” x 4s laid on edge. 
This was again proved this summer 
by large-scale fire tests at the South- 
west Research Institute of San An- 
tonio, Texas. But in the early days 
wood was plentiful and “mill” con- 
struction was cheaper than masonry 
construction. Today, the reverse is 
the case. One can scarcely purchase 
large solid wood structural members. 
Yet many buildings are being erected 
using massive wood beams as sup- 
ports. To the eye they may look 
solid, but in reality they are a built-up 
type or glued laminated construction. 
These newer assembled wood beams 
were structurally adequate, but un- 
der fire conditions the glue or ad- 
hesive tended to delaminate and their 
integral strength was lost. They 
were not true “mill” construction, 
and underwriters should have con- 
sidered this new facet in building 
supports. 


Progress 


Progress is being made. The Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories inform me 
that better non-delaminating adhe- 
sives are now being used by all 
manufacturers except one, and that 
one will soon come into line. Ad- 
hesives are now being tested by the 
Laboratories that will withstand 
shearing pressures of 200 pounds 
per sqare inch at temperatures of 
200° F for four hours. Beams using 
them will therefore have structural 
integrity during long, severe fires. 
The adhesives that perform satis- 
factorily under fire conditions are 
the phenols, the resorcinols, the 
melamines and caseins. However 
here is a point where fieldmen might 
inquire to satisfy themselves as to 
who manufactured the laminated 
wood beams, and when and with 
what they were put together. This 
problem is being studied by those 
responsible for basic provisions in 
Building Codes and we may have 
some changes one of these days as 
to what presently constitutes modern 
“mill” construction. 

For years we have been building 
our structures with steel I-beams, 
around which we poured concrete 
to create fire resistance for the steel. 
This is needed because steel loses its 
structural strength at about 1200° F, 
and this point is reached by an ordi- 
nary fire within four to five minutes. 
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Now some people think they have 
a less expensive way to do the same 
job. They want to stretch some steel 
cables to about 300,000 pounds per 
square inch tension, pour concrete 
around them, let it harden, and then 
release the tension. Like a stretched 
rubber band, the release of tension 
will compress the surrounding 
concrete and make it denser and 
stronger. Theoretically we thus get 
a cheaper and lighter structural 


member. But concrete will conduct 
heat to a certain extent, so fire en- 
gineers have been wondering what 
the structural strength of prestressed 
concrete will be when heat expands 
these steel cables and releases the 
built-in compression of the concrete. 
Prestressed concrete beams are still 
an unknown fire factor. We haven't 
had any buildings using them burn 
down yet but the Underwriters’ 


(Continued on the next page) 
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FIVE-DAY EXPENSE-PAID 
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and Marine Insurance Co., Spring field 1, Mass. 
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Laboratories are just now getting 
ready to test some of them under 
fire-loaded conditions, and perhaps 
we will have some definite answers 
one of these days. It takes a long 
time to prepare a sample beam for 
one of these tests. [Every bit of 
moisture must be removed from the 
concrete, or the moisture will turn 
to steam and literally blow up the 
beam under test. My personal reac 
tion is that if they are properly made 
up, if they are properly dried out, 
and if they are protected by a metal 
lath-and-plaster ceiling beneath, they 
will be as good as ordinary i-beam 
construction. Lut for the time being, 
| would underwrite prestressed con 
crete beam and slab structures with 
caution. 


"Incombustible" Buildings 


A few years ago both industry 
and insurance were shocked to find 
that a seemingly incombustible build 
ing of abnormal size at Livonia, 
Michigan, had burned and caused a 
total loss of more than $50,000,000. 
Frankly, it was built out at Livonia 
because the Detroit Building Code 
was quite stringent (and rightly so) 
as regarded segregation of abnor 
mally-sized fire areas. Production 
was king at the expense of sound 
fire prevention. 

The building had an incombustible 
(?) “metal-deck” roof supported on 
metal members. This roof was in 
sulated to minimize the sun’s heat 
inside. It was weather-tight. What 
could burn here? It was all-metal. 
Yet it did burn because it was a 
laminated built-up affair and its ad 
hesives were highly combustible. 
They were ordinary pitch and as 
phaltum. It has been calculated that 
these adhesives in this built-up roof 
weighed three pounds per square 
foot. This roof area was 1,300,000 
square feet, therefore it contained 
two thousand tons of burnable ma- 
terials. If each pound of bitumen 
had a heat release potential of 15,000 
British Thermal Units, these adhe- 
sives contributed 5814 billion British 
Thermal Units to the fire. No won 
der metal supports crumbled and 
walls fell inward. The interlocking 
joint of the 6-inch-wide metal-deck 
strips was imperfect. This allowed 
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molten bitumen to flow through these 
interstices, and thus feed the fire 
within the building and intensify it 
to the point where firemen could 
not work in there. 

But again there is progress. Newer 
types of metal-deck roofs are now 
12 and 18 inches in the width of 
their metal strips, and their joints 
now interlock tightly so adhesives 
cannot flow through them. The 
newer adhesives are becoming 
more and more non-burnable. The 
“TLexsuco” roof of the metal-deck 
type is now approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories as being truly 
incombustible. 


Livonia taught us another lesson 
that underwriters must keep in mind. 
That is that the width of buildings 
is truly a vital factor in fire extin- 
guishment. The average “standard” 
fire hose stream has an effective or 
working reach of about 75 feet. 
Therefore any industrial structure 
over 150 feet wide will have an area 
within that cannot be reached by 
fire hose streams emanating from 
outside the building. True, fire 
departments can employ deluge 
streams. But in abnormal-size build- 
ings, it takes tremendous quantities 


of water placed exactly on the fire 


to do any good. Here, in these very 
wide buildings, recommendations for 
permanently-installed fire protection 
such as automatic sprinklers become 
a must in an underwriter’s thinking. 
\merican industry must come to 
look upon installed interior fire pro- 
tection equipments as being a neces- 
sary functional part of any building, 
just as important as heating, light- 
ing, toilets or stairways. Fire pro- 
tection is a vital adjunct of pro- 
duction, 


Inflated Structures 


Recently I saw a new building in 
Columbus, Ohio. It was a warehouse 
about 300 feet long, 50 feet wide and 
maybe 30 feet high. It had the gen- 
eral curved shape of an Army Quon- 
set hut. But the entire structure was 
a rubberized or plasticized fabric, and 
was inflated like a balloon. It even 
had an air-lock through which one 
entered or left it. It looked substan- 
tial. Rubber strengthening ribs gave 
its exterior a look of stability. Its 


(Continued on the next page) 
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curved surface looked like it would 
deflect wind pressures. 

I have asked several rating bu- 
reaus how they would rate it for fire. 
They don’t know. The Western 
Actuarial Bureau thinks that a fire 
rate of $2.50 per $100 of insurance 
carried if it is unheated, or $3.00 if 
it is heated,zand about $10 for wind- 
storm, might be about right. On the 
other hand, some feel that it should 
be rated like a tent, or even as stor- 
age in open yard. Inflated struc- 
tures are a coming thing. They’re 
inexpensive, temporary. They’re 
good for enclosing radar antennae 
since they reflect nothing that could 
interfere with radar operations. 

3ut how do you support wiring 
inside them? What about sprinkler 
piping support? If a fire were to 
occur inside, would these walls col- 
lapse and trap people inside and 
underneath this plastic envelope? 
When collapsed can fire streams 
reach the site of the fire, or would 
the plastic material shield the burn- 
ing contents from water application ? 
Here is a field for mental gymnastics 


within your companies. At ihe mo- 
ment, I’d suggest underwriting in- 
flatabie structures with extreme 
caution, 

The above example leads us into 
a consideration of plastics. An en- 
gineer friend of mine recently re- 
turned from an industrial survey of 
Europe. He tells me we haven’t seen 
anything yet as far as the use of 
plastics is concerned. They are way 
ahead of us in using them in build- 
ings, in manufactured products, and 
as substitutes for metallics in indus- 
try. If that is true, plastics will soon 
be in our laps in ever expanding 
quantities. Our variety and hard- 
ware stores already are displaying 
more and more plastic items for sale. 
I played with a plastic pail from a 
variety store recently. A small flame 
caused it to deform within 30 
seconds; in 60 seconds it burned 
merrily, and it burned for over 30 
minutes. What about a warehouse 
full of these new plastic products? 
Shall we underwrite it? 

What are plastics? They are ma- 
terials formed from cellulose, pro- 
teins, hydrocarbons, or resins, which 
materiais can be formed into shapes 


under heat or pressure. Their true 
name is “‘thermo-plastics,” “thermo” 
meaning heat and “plastic’”’ meaning 
pliable. Each basic ingredient, like 
cellulose, has a molecular structure. 
The chemist sort of surgically oper- 
ates on it, removes an atom or two 
and adds an atom of something else 
(they call this “polymerization’’), 
and you have a new plastic. The 
ultimate number and variety of plas- 
tics is unlimited. We already know 
of about a thousand. There’s a po- 
tential of millions of different kinds. 
Some plastics are non-burnable; 
some are quite flammable ; some will 
melt and not burn only while flame 
is applied and will go out when the 
flame is withdrawn. All you can do 
is have your fieldmen get a sample, 
touch a flame to it, and be guided 
by the result. Plastics fall into 
groupings or families. The general 
characteristics of flammability of a 
grouping are known, but it is unsafe 
to apply such a general classification 
to a specific plastic. 

When plastics are used in building 
construction, we must insist that they 
have fire resistance equivalent to that 
of conventional building materials 
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we now use. The plastics trade as- 
sociations feel that fire resistivity 
for their products should be lowered. 
Fire engineers just cannot see it that 
way, since they know that fire is no 
respecter of Codes or trade associa- 
tions theory. 

When one makes a plastic, he 
soon gets involved with organic per- 
oxides. Maybe your underwriters 
have seen this term in a report. When 
they do, they should run up a red 
flag and salute it. Organic peroxides 
are chemicals of high hazard that are 
chain reaction catalysts in plastics 
manufacture. With more and more 
plastics coming into being, expect 
the amounts of peroxides in your 
risks to increase also. This stuff 
must be considered potentially ex- 
plosive by virtue of its thermal and 
shock sensitivity. Every possible 
precaution of distance, construction 
and fire prevention must be em- 
ployed where peroxides are used. 
Here is no place to allow only partial 
compliance with all sound engineer- 
ing recommendations. 

In some of the plants manufactur- 
ing plastic items we have the prob- 
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lem of extreme pressures needed to 
form the plastic through an extru- 
sion process. It’s the same process 
grandpa used to fill sausage casings. 
To get these high pressures, and to 
transmit them, hydraulic fluids are 
used. Some of these fluids are oil- 
based and are quite flammable. Any 
slight leak due to vibration or cor- 
rosion can throw flaming liquid well 
over 100 feet when the pressures are 
around 1,000 pounds per square inch. 
Here is a place to ask your fieldmen 
to get really inquisitive and to tell 
you about these hydraulic fluids, 
their pressures and temperatures. 
Don’t just sluff off mention of a hy- 
draulic press as being merely another 
machine in a shop. 

In a power plant in Ohio years 
ago, an oil line feeding bearings from 
the turbine’s hydraulic gear rup- 
tured and sprayed flaming oil up- 
wards. It took out every bare steel 
roof truss and dropped the roof and 
a 20-ton traveling crane down onto 
the turbine floor and crushed sev- 
eral generators. The loss was total. 

Many insurance companies are 
looking to automation to solve some 


of their home office policy, statistical, 
or accounting problems. Many of 
their insureds are doing likewise. 
This involves the purchase or rental 
of card punch equipment, analog 
computers, data processing systems 
with “memory” equipment and elec- 
tronic “brains.” An insurance com- 
pany’s statistics must be reduced to 
a new bi-numeral mathematical con- 
cept so that one of two types of 
electrical impulses may be directed 
to do work. Trained operators are 
mandatory. Once written records 
are transferred to tapes, one’s eggs 
are truly in one basket. This is no 
ordinary run-of-the-mill operation. 
This equipment is expensive. 
Small units of data processing equip- 
ments may run as low as $6,000 
rental per month, giant-sized units 
may cost up to $70,000 rental per 
month. The IBM and Burroughs 
folks told me the other day that up 
to two thousand firms are now using 
this equipment. At our Management 
Conference last year, representatives 
of both groups I mentioned spoke 
on the types of this equipment in- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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FATAL FALL 


engaged 


A CONTRACTOR WAS 


cutting down a tree. Some of the 
and 


one of the workmen climbed to the 


branches fell on a roof nearby 


roof to sweep otf the branches. He 


had just started to remove the debris 
when he fell through the roof and 
was killed. The roof was of asbestos 
board. 

This type of material is very frag 
ile as a roof coverin 


; 
» It will 


sustain the weight of a 


not 
man and 
should it be essential for anyone to 
go on such a roof, crawling boards 
should be used to distribute the 
weight. Tree surgeons, painters and 
others whose work may require them 
to go on roofs should be made aware 
of this hazard. 


UNUSUAL CLAIMS 


HORSE WRECKS CAR; hayseed in the 
head ; ‘ido shoots farmer 
“midwife” 


, COW kicks 
. camel dumps tourist 
These and scores of other claims 
equally as unusual remind us that 
while “life can be beautiful,” it can 
also be extremely hazardous—and 
in the most unexpected ways 
Under a recent auto physical dam 
age claim, the policyholder gave this 


reason why his car door had to be 
fixed: a horse sat on it. 


Phe 


anesthetizing a 


It happened thus: 


holder was 


policy 

horse 
which was standing directly in front 
of the insured’s parked car. 
seems that 


Now it 
horses under ane sthesia 
always fall to the left or to the right. 
This animal fell 
twelve hundred 
pounds of horseflesh sat on the left 
rear door of the insured car. 
hard on the horse 


was different. It 


backward = and 
It was 
but worse on the 
car. 

Again, the claim case book records 
the incident with Dobbin, normally 
a kindly old horse, who nevertheless 
bit the hand that fed him. Offered 
an apple by a child, Dobbin took the 
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the 


I IY 


apple and also bit the youngster’s 
hand. 

In a third case, an insured had 
just helped his cow deliver two 
healthy calves. Then as the insured 
stood admiring the tiny calves, the 
ungrateful mother kicked the man 
vigorously in the seat of his pants. 
Result—a fractured bone for the pol 
icyholder. 


Moderate Bill 


A moderate bill for surgery was 
incurred by a farmer. Going to a 
physician for treatment of an ear 
ailment, the farmer found he had to 
undergo minor surgery. While haul- 
ing hay, a tiny seed had become im- 
bedded in his ear. 
was to remove it. 
and sprouted ! 


The operation 
It had taken root 


While a few unusual claims have 
amusing aspects, many are exceed 
ingly tragic. 

Down in Tennessee, a farmer sat 
loading his gun, in preparation for 
a little hunting. His dog, who was 
lying close by, munching a_ bone, 
suddenly leaped into the farmer’s 
lap. He bumped the gun’s trigger 
with his paw and literally shot and 
killed his master. 


Strange injuries 


Tourists are often injured in un- 
usual ways. Some time ago, a man 
visiting in Egypt fell off a camel and 
broke his leg. And an unfortunate 
woman tourist in Italy fell from a 
gondola in Venice and was drowned. 

A physician nearly lost his life 
recently when a patient who visited 
his office for treatment suddenly 
attacked him. The patient, found to 
be a mental case, fought the doctor 
so viciously as to cause a severe 
brain concussion, multiple fractures, 
contusions and a damaged heart. 

The doctor was hospitalized for 
sixty-six days and away from his 
practice for more than four months. 
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CONSTRUCTION TRAFFIC 


ACCIDENTS CONTINUE TO HAPPEN 
because motorists insist on travel- 
ling past road construction sites at 
unsafe speeds and in disregard of 
signs, warnings or workmen. at- 
tempting to control traffic. They 
speed past barricades, open excava- 
tions, men working, equipment cross- 
overs, blasting sites, detours, over- 
passes and underpasses, regardless. 
Accidents are causing injury to 
workmen, property damage and loss 
of job time when cars fall into ex- 
cavations or otherwise wreck them- 
selves in the job equipment. On 
some projects, where workmen are 
seriously exposed, the only solution 
seems to be to have every passing 
car come to a complete stop and 
then proceed slowly. This usually 
needs cooperation from police having 
jurisdiction. Otherwise, signs, flash- 
ing lights, barricades and road mark- 
ings used in abundance—and_ far 
enough in advance of the construc- 
tion so motorists will have a chance 
to slow down, are the best solutions. 


Safety Information 
Royal Globe Ins. Group 


GOING TO THE DOGS 


To A PARENT-CHILD negligence re- 
sponsibility bill, Wisconsin legis- 
lators added this amendment: A 
parent may avoid liability by posting 
in a conspicuous place on the child 
a sign bearing the words “Beware of 
Wild Child” in red letters not less 
than eight inches high on a white 
background. 
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SOME SWITCH 


IN OGDEN, UTAH, police investigated 

a theft from the Union Pacific yards, 

tracked down and arrested two men 

and accused them of making off with 

a 116-ton heavy-duty switch engine. 
The Casualty & Surety Journal 
A.C. S.C. 
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fire losses 


every month 





ideas 


elgieieh tetas that 


These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 


insured and unreported losses. pay of f 
Month 1960 1959 
January ... $92,949,000 $112,983,000 
February .. 96,782,000 98,120,000 

116,365,000 99,610,000 
98,106,000 90,689,000 
86,940,000 81,597,000 
82,829,000 77,867,000 
Te apace 82,998,000 82,334,000 
August .... 90,037,000 74,660,000 
September . 81,845,000 83,027,000 
October .... 92,730,000 71,160,000 


ae 
10 Months . $921,581,000 $872,047,000 loss prevention! 


November . 78,582,000 
December .. 96,444,000 





TOTAL . $1.047,073.000 FOR YOUR CLIENTS .. . a subscription to SAFETY MAINTE- 


Losses by Years NANCE is a monthly reminder of your 
1950 $648,909,000 1955 $885,218,000 constant interest... $ 
1951 730,084'000 1956 — 989.290,000 @ source of 


1052 815134000 1957 1,023'190,000 tested safety methods and procedures 
1953 864,863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 which will speed producti 
1954 870,984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 7 saree eedoans 


costs. 
motor vehicle 
oto emic FOR YOURSELF . . . SM is a channel of proven aids to loss 
deaths prevention . .. a means of establish- 
Month 1958 1959 1960 ing sound safety programs in plants 
January 2,709 2,790 2,850 


February 2'308 2'430 2380 where you have a stake. Your own 


March 2,598 2,860 2,400 imprint and safety message can reach 
OM wae 2,595 2,650 2,910 


May 2,937 3,110 3,230 your clients each month. 
June 3,078 3,260 3,320 
Sands i ae +380 3510 540 Write for special discount rates. 
September .... 3,325 3,360 3,430 


9 Months .... 26,288 27,220 27,440 
Single Subscription: 
October ... 3,586 3,440 
November 3,526 3,490 $4.00 a year 
December ....... 3,581 3,650 $6.00 for two years 
Twelve Months .. 36,981 37,800 
Estimates provided by the National 


Safety Council. SAFETY MAINTENANCE 
AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 
a” another publication of 


Eight Months Alfh. 
1960 1959 Change 
ALL TYPES . 60,900 60400 +1% 


Motor Vehicle ... 24,010 23.860 +1% ANY, IC, 

Other Public 11,600 11,8°0 —2% 

Work ........... 9,300 9,750 +1% TORTIE NETTIE I 08 & 
+3" 


Home . 18,000 17,500 
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surance needed. This equipment is 
electrical and electronic in nature, it 
is enclosed in consoles, each console 
does a different job. Knowing the 
total job to be done, they can add to 
a basic console with others, just like 
using building blocks. Fantastic as 
this equipment seems, an expanding 
business today can no longer depend 
totally on human beings to keep all 
facets of the business in correct or- 


der. With automation, fifty men can 
now roll the steel that needed one 
thousand men some years ago. 

In one sense, electronic equipment 
is rugged; in another sense, it is 
delicate. That is why it is enclosed 
in consoles. It uses vacuum tubes, 
resistors, transformers; they create 
large amounts of heat. Rooms con- 
taining data processing equipment 
must be air-conditioned so cool air 
may be drawn by fans into and 
through the consoles. Humidity and 
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temperature control are vital—these 
machines have fast moving parts that 
are assembled with very close toler- 
ances. This equipment uses a great 
deal of electricity and this means the 
generation of heat. Insulation on 
wiring is burnable. A fire in a com- 
puter or a data processing system is 
a serious production problem and a 
financial catastrophe. It must not be 
allowed to happen. 

In June of 1959, we all read of a 
data processing fire in the Pentagon 
at Washington, D. C. It was quite 
hush-hush for awhile. Details of it 
now are being released and the story 
can be told. The total loss was 
around $30,000,000 to taxpayers. 
But the cause of this fire was not 
from the computers themselves. It 
was the same old fire cause story—a 
bare 100-watt electric light bulb that 
was allowed to touch the burnable 
acoustical ceiling in the space be- 
tween that new lowered ceiling and 
the former high ceiling of the room. 
(This ceiling was lowered to make 
the air conditioning work more ef- 
ficiently.) This fire burned for some 
time before it was noticed, hand fire 
extinguishers couldn’t reach the site 
of the fire, plastic reel storage was 
in the open and unprotected. Plas- 
tics make a very hot, dirty, smoky 
fire; it took eight hours to get this 
one under control. Since this was a 
“secret” area, one can almost envi- 
sion the working of military minds 
in allowing firemen who had no se- 
curity clearance to work in there. 


Protecting Machinery 


What can we do to protect these 
expensive data processing compu- 
ters? Will water and chemical ap- 
plications on their fires ruin the 
equipment even though they put the 
fire out? Can automatic sprinklers 
be used around them? Are heat- 
actuated alarm devices needed to 
alert personnel of fire? And after 
they’ve been alerted, who puts out 
the fire with what? 

The representatives of the data 
machine firms I contacted recently 
tell me they are not afraid of fires 
starting in their machines. They 
think it can’t happen. So they are 
not designing any internal perma- 
nent fire extinguishment or fire 
alarm devices in these expensive 
consoles. I just can’t see it that way. 
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This equipment is no different from 
a giant sized TV or radio set—it has 
electricity inside, wires are covered 
with burnable insulation, short cir- 
cuits can develop and they may blow 
the fuse or open a circuit breaker 
most of the time but not all of the 
time. Here, again, we have heat, air 
and burnable material and fires can 
start inside data processing consoles. 


Computer Protection 


Post-mortems of the Pentagon 
fire incident have established a level 
of adequate fire protection for this 
equipment that should be valid until 
the new National Fire Protection 
Association’s Committee on Compu- 
ter Protection can meet for a couple 
of years and bring forth a Standard. 
Some consensus regarding protec- 
tion has already developed from the 
Pentagon fire and from several that 
the Navy has had in the past few 
years. Examples are: 

(1) Fires in computer rooms will 
probably start more times from out- 
side every-day causes than from the 
inherent characteristics of the data 
machines themselves. 

(2) Hand fire extinguishers are of 
little value because this equipment 
is enclosed, True, there are grills 
and baffles to allow cool air to flow 
through the enclosure, but a fire ex- 
tinguisher must be applied immedi- 
ately on the fire, not just near it. 
Therefore, consoles must be opened 
up to allow extinguishers to be used ; 
this admits more air and oxygen and 
allows the fire to gain headway. 

(3) Consoles need permanently in- 
stalled carbon-dioxide fire extin- 
guishment systems that are actuated 
by abnormal heat levels within the 
console. 

(4) Computer and data machine 
rooms (especially those with false 
acoustical ceilings) need sprinkler 
protection both above and below 
such burnable ceilings. Console and 
data equipment needs redesign to lo- 
cate grillwork or to protect it so 
water from sprinklers cannot get in- 
side the console or other enclosure. 
(5) Internal fire protection is 
needed because rotating drum mem- 
ory cores require fine tolerances and 
are quite susceptible to water dam- 
age. 

(6) Extraneous combustible mate- 
rial must be kept to a bare minimum 
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because quantities of it may require 
hose stream use in time of fire and 
this is fatal to electronic equipment. 

[ would suggest that the carbon- 
dioxide and sprinkler systems be 
time-delay interlocked so that the 
COs operates first. Thus, if it han- 
dies the fire, the sprinkler system’s 
operation can be forestalled manu- 
ally and 
As soon 


water damage prevented. 
as any protective system 
goes off, all data equipment in the 


room should be electrically de-ener- 
gized automatically. The air condi- 
tioning system should also be turned 
off automatically to prevent the 
undue spread of fire and smoke to 
other areas. Plastic memory tapes 
on reels should be stored in cabinets 
in a separate, adjacent, cutoff, fire- 
resistive room. Loss of them means 
that one has to start all over again 
and put all the company’s data back 


Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


onto tapes. The labor investment in 
tapes is fantastic. Engineers devel- 
oped data machines; engineers can 
protect them. It’s that easy. 

The function of a fire protection 
éngineer is to either keep heat away 
from burnable material or to inter- 
pose a barrier between the two. Fire 
can be extinguished by removing any 
one of its three constituent compo- 
nents. These facts are basic—they 
will solve any fire protection prob 
lem that exists. The underwriter in 
the office and the fire engineer in the 
field are a team. Neither one alone 
can spell success for an insurance 
company. They must correlate their 
efforts and help each other. Through 


soundness of fire recommendations 
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by fieldmen, insureds can enhance 
the life of their property and under- 
writers can retain more of the busi- 
ness. Service to the policyholder is 
still the most valid mutual concept, 
and the only way to produce a de- 
creasing fire loss ratio. 


SPRAY FIREPROOFING 


By COVERING THE steel supports of 
its soy bean processing plant with 
Keasbey & Mattison’s Sprayed 
Limpet asbestos, Dannen Mills, Inc., 
of St. Joseph, Mo., cut fire insurance 
premiums by $9,000 per year. These 
savings more than paid for the com- 
plete fireproofing project which was 
completed by the local applicator for 
the Keasbey & Mattison product. 

The basic objective of fireproof- 
ing the Dannen plant was the protec- 
tion of about $700,000 worth of proc- 
essing equipment and building. A 
fire in the plant might cause the steel 
building to collapse onto the expen- 
sive and difficult-to-replace equip- 
ment. Several conventional fireproof- 
ing materials such as concrete and 
plaster, had to be ruled out because 
of difficulties in applying them to the 
80 x 100 x 57 ft. high structure, and 
because the structure was not de- 
signed to carry the weight of such 
materials. Nor was a sprinkler sys 
tem installation justified economi- 
cally. Though it would have reduced 
the insurance rates even further, it 
had the drawback of requiring exten- 
sive improvements to the existing 
water supplies. 

For effective and uncomplicated 
fireproofing, therefore, engineers 
from Dannen’s insurance agency, R. 
B. Jones & Sons, Inc. of Kansas City, 
Mo., investigated Sprayed Limpet. 
This 100% asbestos fiber product is 
sprayed dry, with an inorganic 
binder, from the nozzle of a special 
gun. The fibers mix with water also 
sprayed from the gun, and the result- 
ant slurry clings to the surface to be 
protected, providing light-weight, 
permanent heat and acoustical insul- 
ation. In order to provide adequate 
protection against collapse of the 
steel roof of the plant, a blanket of 
Limpet 1% in. thick was spray- 
shaped to the fourteen steel I-beam 
columns which support the roof. 
These columns have an 18-in. web, 


an 8-in. flange, and a 57-ft. height 
which made scaffolding and actual 
spraying labor somewhat more costly 
than would otherwise have been true. 
3ut even with unusual labor charges, 
the estimate was well within practical 
limits, considering the $9,000-per- 
year savings in premiums for insur- 
ance coverage of the unfireproofed 
structure. On this basis, the invest- 
ment in Sprayed Limpet was im- 
mediately economic. 

Kssentially, the 1Y%-in. cover of 
Limpet prevents a temperature rise 
of 250° F (at which steel weakens 
and the roof would be in danger of 
collapse) for a period of 2 hours. 
This entitles the columns to a “2- 
hour classification” by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, and placed the 
building in a preferred rate category. 
This will continue to pay dividends 
over the years in the form of lower 
insurance premiums to 
Mills, Ine. 


Dannen 


SAFETY COURSE 


A sTUDY-BY-MAIL safety course for 
industrial foremen, developed by the 
National Safety Council, solves the 
perennial problem of keeping these 
key men on the job while they ac- 
quire the necessary safety know- 
how. The course—based on edu- 
cator-approved teaching methods as 
used in the armed forces during 
World War IIl—saves industry the 
cost of pulling men off productive 
jobs for classroom study, yet pro- 
vides an effective means of develop- 
ing supervisory safety skills. 

Emphasizing the basics of accident 
prevention, the course provides 
supervisory safety training during a 
foreman’s at-home hours, according 
to the Council. The course has been 
pretested by foremen in all types of 
industry with National Safety Coun- 
cil staff engineers acted as instruc- 
tors. Close contact between students 
and instructors resulted in an ex- 
change of views which laid the 
groundwork for many _ valuable 
changes and additions to the texts. 
The instructors thus were able to 
add to their own safety education. 

Further information on the home 
study safety course may be obtained 
from Len Smith, director of indus- 
trial training, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Tl. 
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QUESTION | 


I’xplain why the Business Interrup- 
tion forms cover Actual Loss Sus- 
tained rather than Valued Basis. 


Answer 


Business Interruption forms like all 
contracts of insurance are contracts 
of indemnity, and a loss thereunder 
is not to cause a profit to the assured. 
With the contract written on an Ac- 
tual Loss Sustained basis the com- 
pany puts the burden of proof upon 
the assured to show with 
substantiation. If the 
Valued Basis was used the assured 


his loss 


adequate 


would most often profit from his loss 
and could suffer greatly if inadequate 
value was agreed upon. The use of 
Actual Loss Sustained is fairer to 
the assured and the company in 
every respect. Valued policies are 
available under Business Interrup- 
tion but only under certain restricted 
conditions such as Boiler and Ma- 
chinery Business Interruption In- 
surance. 


QUESTION 2 


What is the total period of time on 
which the loss recovery is based? 


Answer 


The loss recovery is based on the 
period of time commencing with the 
date of the loss and ending when the 
assured, exercising due diligence and 
dispatch, could have had the prem- 
ises operating as they were upon 
the date of loss. This period is not 
limited by the date of the expiration 
of the policy but amount of loss is 
limited to Company’s limit of liabil- 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in the Time Element Coverages class, 
Evening Division, School of Insurance, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


ity under the policy and actual loss 
sustained. 


QUESTION 3 


What is the insured obligated to do 
under the Interruption 
forms to get back into normal pro- 
duction or sales ? 


Business 


Answer 


The insured’s obligation under the 
Susiness Interruption forms is to 
use his influence, or make use him 
self, of all possible means to reduce 
the loss, such as the use of: other 
premises, other plants, stocks, etc. 
that could reduce his net loss. He 
also has the responsibility of using 
expediting expenses to reduce his 
loss but only to the extent loss was 
reduced. 


QUESTION 4 


An insured had gross earnings last 
year of $100,000, which were prop- 
erly covered by his Business Inter 
ruption policy. At the end of six 
months he showed gross earnings 
of $150,000, with good prospects of 
continuing this same progress in 
earnings. (Gross Form 
3-70% ). 

(a) Knowing of this increase what 
should the insured do to fully protect 
himself ? 


Earnings 
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(b) For what amount? 


Answer 


(a) The insured should increase the 


size of his policy to an amount suffi- 
cient to cover the anticipated gross 
earnings for the year. 

(b) Assuming income is earned on 
an even monthly basis with no peak 
periods 
$100,000: 50,000 


] 6 mo. 
300,000 


12 mo. $ 
$ 12 mo 

$300,000 this year 

100,000 last year 


$200,000 increase 


70% 


$140,000 
Increase policy by $140,000 to 
adequately protect his Business In 
terruption insurance. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) An insured operates an experi 
mental laboratory in connection with 
his business. All usable inventions 
or discoveries will be turned over to 
the main plant for production. 

To what will this segment 
of his contribute to the 
gross earnings of the business ? 

(b) The XYZ Manufacturing Com 
pany, in their annual statement 
showed that no profits were earned 
last year. They expect, however, to 
show a 25% increase in their gross 
earnings for the coming year. 
\ssume occurred at the end 
of six months and their statement 
shows they 


extent 
business 


loss 
earned their fixed 
charges and expenses, but not prof 

(Continued on 


| 
the next paae 





Quiz of Month—Continued 


its. What is the extent of their loss? 
(c) The ABC Company last year 
had fixed charges and expenses plus 
net profit of $100,000, and policy 
After the 
policy has been in effect for three 


was based on this amount. 


months a loss occurred and the gross 
earnings showed an increase of $25,- 
000. The expected loss is 25%. 

Assume Gross Earnings form #3 
at 70%—what will insured collect? 
(On the basis of these figures only. ) 


Answer 


(a) This segment of the assureds 
business will not directly contribute 
anything to the gross earnings of 
the assureds business as none are 
earned due to the laboratories direct 
efforts in production. However, the 
the 
might be part of deductions from 
gross earnings to arrive at net profit 
depending on how the laboratory 


cost of operating laboratory 


receives its funds for operation. 

(b) Their loss is to the extent that 
the fixed charges and expenses have 
been earned, Jess those expenses or 





charges that do not necessarily con- 
tinue. Nothing can be paid toward 
profits unless it can be shown that 
during the period of suspension they 
would have earned profits above 
their fixed charges and expenses, 
then these lost profits are recoverable 
under the policy. 
(c) Gross Earnings 
$100,000 last year 
$ 70,000 policy in 
effect 
3 mo. Gross 
Earnings 
increase 
Annual increase 
expected X 4 


$ 25,000 


$100,000 
$100,000 increase 
100,000 last year 

$200,000 Gross Earnings anticipated. 
Policy should be for $140,- 
000 

25% 

$ 50,000 Expected Loss 

The assured will collect 

$ 70,000 x 50,000 — $25,000 


140,000 


POPULAR PLAN 


“THE ENTHUSIASTIC PUBLIC fe- 
sponse to the introduction of the safe 
driver insurance plan in fourteen 
states clearly indicates that the great 
majority of motorists want their 
automobile insurance premiums to 
reflect their driving record,” James 
R. McWilliams, automobile division 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, told the In- 
surance Board of Cleveland recently. 
He pointed out that “safe drivers” 
were anxious to take advantage of 
the 15% premium discount offered 
them under the plan. The reason the 
plan has been so widely accepted, 
Mr. McWilliams said, is that it pro- 
vides a discount for ‘safe drivers” 
while the accident-prone driver, 
those involved in accidents or con- 
victed of serious violations, pay 
higher rates. : 


PACKAGE POLICY 


THe Mutuat INSuRANCE Rating 
Bureau has filed its package auto- 
mobile policy program in Delaware. 
It became effective November 9. 
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Automobile Insurance— 
Coverage for Damages 
Recoverable from Uninsured Motorist 


Boughton v. Farmers Insurance 
Exchange (Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, 1960) 354 P. 2d. 1085 


The insured’s automobile liability 
policy rider (called “Family Protec- 
tion Against Uninsured Motorists” ) 
contained, under “Conditions,” a 
provision that no action could be 
maintained against the insurer until 
insured had complied with all the 
terms of the endorsement, and a 
further provision for arbitration of 
questions of the liability, or amount 
of liability, of an uninsured motorist. 
Under “Exclusions” was a provision 
that the insurance did not apply to 
bodily injury of an insured where 
the insured settled with, or obtained 
judgment against, the injuring party, 
without the consent of the insurer. 

The insuring agreement obligated 
the insurer to pay all sums which 
the insured shall be legally entitled 
to recover as damages from an unin- 
sured motorist, provided the “deter- 
mination as to whether the insured 
shall be legally entitled to recover 
such damages and if so entitled the 
amount thereof shall be made by 
agreement between the insured and 
the Exchange or, in the event of 
disagreement, by arbitration.” 

After the insured was involved in 
an accident with an uninsured motor- 
ist, insured and insurer held some 
negotiations looking toward settle- 
ment and insured definitely refused 
to arbitrate. Thereafter the insured 
filed suit against the uninsured mo- 
torist and invited the insurer to par- 
ticipate therein. The insurer refused 
and gave notice it would not pay any 
judgment obtained by the insured. 
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The present action arose when the 
insured brought suit against the in- 
surer, seeking to recover the amount 
of the insured’s judgment against 
the uninsured motorist. 

The trial court held that the ar- 
bitration agreement was void and 
unenforceable, but that the insurer 
was not bound by the insured’s judg- 
ment against the uninsured motorist 
and could relitigate the question of 
liability and the amount of the dam- 
ages. 

The insured then appealed to the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, which 
first held that the arbitration provis- 
ion was void and of no effect. 

On the basis that the arbitration 
agreement would not be enforceable, 
it was further held that arbitration 
was not a prerequisite to a suit 
against the insurer, as provided un- 
der “Conditions.” 
that any such provision was, by vir- 
tue of an Oklahoma statute, void 
if it set up any condition restricting 
a person from enforcing his rights 
by conventional legal proceedings. 

The insurer contended that if both 
the arbitration clause and the estop- 
pel from suit against the insurer 


It was also held 


were void, then the special coverage 


was void because these essential 
parts were unenforceable. 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court’s 
answer was: “The insured paid con- 
sideration for the insurance whereby 
she was protected against uninsured 


motorists. The primary and essential 
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part of the contract was insurance 
coverage, not the procedure for de- 
termining liability. Exchange pre- 
pared the policy and is charged with 
knowledge that stipulations to arbi- 
trate future controversies are unen- 
forceable and contracts restricting a 
party thereto from enforcing his 
rights by the usual legal proceedings 
in the ordinary tribunals are void. If 
insurer imposed provisions in the 
policy which were unenforceable and 
void it can not deny liability under 
the insuring agreement because of 
the unenforceable and void provi- 
sions. Such provisions cannot invali- 
date or hold for naught a liability 
which the insurer agreed by contract 
to assume.” 


On the right of the insurer to 
litigate the issue as to the amount 
“the insured shall be legally entitled 
to recover as damages” from an un- 
insured motorist, the Court pointed 
out that the insurer, although not 
a party, had notice of the pendency 
of the insured’s suit, and then held: 
“The judgment against the unin- 
sured motorist determined that 
plaintiff was entitled to recover 
from an uninsured motorist and es- 
tablished the amount she was en- 
titled to recover. Exchange cannot 
now say, under the facts in this case, 
that it is entitled to relitigate these 
issues when it agreed to pay that 
which has already been determined. 
We therefore conclude the question 
of damages and legal liability of the 
uninsured motorist may not be reliti- 
gated in the present action and that 
the judgment against the uninsured 
motorist is conclusive of the issues 
therein determined, subject, how- 
ever, to any defenses Exchange 
might have against it.” 


{Continued on the next paae) 
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Accordingly, the lower court’s de- 
cision was reversed, with directions 
to proceed in accordance with the 
rulings above stated. 


Fire Policy—Agent Extended Credit 
—Estoppel to Effectively Cancel In- 
surance for Non-Payment of Premium 


Lewis, Admx.v. Snake River Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. (Supreme 
Court of Idaho, 1960) 353 P. 2d 649 


While a fire policy on the in- 
sured’s the 
agency writing the policy changed 


house was in force, 
hands, and the new agent approached 
insured and sold her additional in- 
surance covering the household 
goods located in the insured dwell- 
ing. 

Witnesses on both sides generally 
agreed that various 
reasons for not being able to pay the 
premium on the additional coverage 
at the time, and that “it would be 
agreeable if she paid it when she was 
able to do so.” 

Insured was repeatedly billed and 
the she 
denied the obligation and continued 


insured gave 


evidence showed never 


to promise to pay as soon as she was 
able. 

Seven months after the additional 
insurance was issued, the agency 
sent notice of cancellation and later 
mailed the insured its check for 
$3.02, representing the unearned 
premium and insured accepted this 
check. 

After this cancellation, but before 
the end of the stated term of the 
principal fire policy, fire completely 
destroyed the dwelling and its con- 
tents. 

When insured sued on the cover- 
age the trial court held the attempted 
cancellation was ineffective and gave 
judgment against the insurer. 

On appeal to Idaho’s highest 
court, the judgment was, in effect, 
affirmed, although it was modified 
to grant the insured an additional 
attorney’s fee of $500 for defending 
the appeal. 

The Court first held that no 
estoppel or waiver could be charged 
against insured for accepting the 
unearned premium, saying: “Her 
failure to protest or immediately 
challenge the purported cancellation 
is explained by her expressed belief 
that it affected only the insurance on 
the contents, and that she still had 
the protection of the insurance on the 


house for which her husband had 
paid in full.” 

The Idaho court, referring to the 
agency having allowed the insured 
to believe she could pay when able 
and the agency not having explained 
the danger of cancellation of all the 
insurance, concluded: “It became in 
fact an attempt to perpetrate a con- 
structive fraud upon plaintiff.” 

The Court, after noting the award 
to the insured of $1,000 as attorney’s 
fee by the lower court, added an 
additional $500 “for defending the 
judgment upon this appeal” and so 
modified, the judgment, was affirmed. 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


IN AN ANNUAL filing of depart- 
mental legislative recommendations, 
Massachusetts Commissioner Otis I’. 
Whitney called for doubling financial 
requirements of firms wishing to 
write compulsory automobile insur- 
the state. Whitney said 
present requirements were “out- 
moded and are not sufficient in 
dollar value to guarantee to the pub- 
lic the financial stability which is 
essential for proper insurance pro- 
tection.” 
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New England's earliest settlers learned from the Indians 
how to tap the Sugar Maple. Their technique 
for converting the clear sap into golden Maple Syrup 
remains a ritual of Spring throughout America’s hardwood 
Maple forests. In its dealings with Independent 
Insurance Agents, Peerless Insurance Company, 
too, carefully preserves a tradition of service and 
dependability, providing a portfolio of 
modern multiple-line coverages in the Bond, 
Fire, Accident & Health and Casualty fields. 
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new directors 


America Fore Loyalty Group (New York, New York): 
William B. Rearden has been elected a director of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company of New York. Mr. 
Rearden, who is chairman of the boards and chief execu- 
tive of the Loyalty Group companies of this group was 
elected to the board of The Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, the parent company of the America Fore Loyalty 
Group, at the time the two groups affiliated in 1957. He 
is also a director of the Firemen's Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J. and its affiliates. 


Associated Hospital Service of New York (New York, 
N. Y.): Dr. Ray E. Trussell, director of the School of Public 
Health and Administrative Medicine of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Blackstone Mutual Insurance Company (Providence, 
Rhode Island): Harry R. Fardwell, treasurer of Otis Ele- 
vator Company, New York City, and P. Gordon McAus- 
land, treasurer of the Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Company of Cleveland. 


London and Lancashire Group (New York, New York): 
Frederick E. Prince has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Safeguard Insurance Company, a member of 
this group. Mr. Prince is president of W. J. Roberts & 
Co., Inc. of New York City, U. S. managers for the Stan- 
dard Marine Insurance Co. and the Union Insurance So- 
ciety of Canton, Ltd., W. J. Roberts also serves as marine 
managers for the Safeguard Insurance Co. 
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Pacific Employers Insurance Co. (Los Angeles, California): 
Stafford R. Grady, partner in the Los Angeles law firm of 
Mackay, McGregor & Bennion. 


Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office (Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada): D. D. Tansley, executive director 
of the government finance office and T. H. Preston, treas- 
urer of the government finance office. 





SIXTH AGENT'S GUIDE 


A NEW BOOK, “Personal Lines Insurance,” has been 
announced by The Rough Notes Co. Written by Harold 
F. Gee, the book is the sixth in the Agent’s Guide Series. 
It contains the latest information on the new Home- 
owners Program—as well as the new Safe Driver In- 
surance Plan. “Personal Lines Insurance” is divided 
into five sections: Principles of Insurance; Dwelling 
Building(s) and Contents; The Homeowners Policies ; 
Comprehensive Personal Liability ; and Automobile In- 
surance. The chapters interpret in simple understand- 
able language the coverages, exclusions, and phrases 
used in the various policies. 

Containing 218 pages, it sells for $3 per copy—less 
in quantity—and may be ordered from The Rough Notes 
Co., Inc., 1142 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. 
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REQUIREMENTS 





COMMISSIONS 


A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standard- 
ized and still properly serve the needs 
of every Financial Institution. Rather, 
it must be carefully surveyed and bal- 
anced to meet individual requirements. 

The American Plan Corporation, 
specialists in the field of Consumer 
Credit Insurance, has pioneered in the 
creation of simple insurance packages 
constructed to fit the dimensions of the 
particular Financial Institution. 

Our package plans include Physical 
Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the 
financing of automobiles, mobile homes 
and small boats, and our program 
includes all of the protective coverages 
so necessary to sound lending practices 
— Errors and Omissions, Single Interest 
and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 

Our varied programs, each of which 
is supported by our technical skills and 
statistical services, have been installed 


THE 
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The World's Largest Management Corporation 
AMERICAN > Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 


Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 
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Offshore Oil Insurance 


T. H. RUBEY 
Superintendent Insurance Dept. 
Cities Service Oil Company 


FFSHORE OIL OPERATIONS have 
( been conducted for approxi- 
mately fifteen years in the Gulf of 
Mexico with the early years being 
devoted primarily to leasing and de- 
velopment. Currently there is size- 
able production of both oil and gas 
and projected drilling programs of 
operating companies indicating a 
steady increase in production to the 
point where at some future date off- 
shore production will be a major por- 
tion of total U. S. production. Al- 
though development, drilling, and 
producing techniques are similar to 
onshore, the necessary use of boats 
and platforms for transportation and 
operation makes the cost and accom- 
panying loss exposures extremely 
high as compared to land activities. 
As soon as oil and service companies 
began to accumulate substantial 
values at risk there de- 
veloped a need for insurance cover- 
age to protect the companies against 
large losses. Marine insurance is of 
course the oldest form of insurance, 
and insurance for fixed wharves, 
docks, etc. has been in existence for 
many years. As offshore exposures 
became significant, underwriters 
both domestic and foreign became 
concerned with development of pol- 
icy forms and insurance rates to 
provide the desired coverage. 


offshore, 


Adapted Forms 


Inland marine drill rig policy 
forms were adapted to fit offshore 
use, marine hull policies and inland 
marine all risk forms were tailored 
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to fit the new marine requirements. 
Control of well coverage was pro- 
vided under the sue and labor sec- 
tions of marine policies, and also 
here again inland-type separate polli- 
cies were adapted to fit the marine 
application. The use of expensive 
relief wells in control efforts caused 
underwriters to look at this exposure 
separately rather than as an adden- 
dum to platform policies. Platform 
policies were issued on both new for 
old (marine treatment) and actual 
value basis. Control of well cover 
was provided generally on a per foot 
basis with limits on an individual 
pick and choose basis, blanket over- 
all basis, or on a formula sliding in 
proportion to number of wells. The 
first demand was for drilling cover 
and later producing cover was pro- 
v ded generally at about one-fourth 
of the rate for drilling. Some credit 
was allowed for operations in shal- 
low water, and later drilling pre- 
miums were increased for exposing 
wells on the same platform. Debris 
removal (an application of marine 
wreck removal cover) was most gen- 
erally provided under the platform 
policies. Limits were either pick and 
choose, blanketed, or set up on some 
fixed percentage of actual platform 
value. Deductibles first offered, 
ranged from $5 thousand to perhaps 
$100 thousand with little loss data 
available to establish their 
bility. 

As in any other form of new ac- 
tivity there are certain unknowns 
and from an underwriting stand- 
point, initial rates must contain a 
safety factor to provide for unknown 
contingencies. Along with this there 
have been during this development 


credi- 


period a sizeable number of losses to 
both servicing and producing com- 
pany equipment, and with the rela- 
tively small number of policies in 
effect, loss ratios for this class over- 
all have been high and underwriters 
both domestic and foreign have not 
looked too favorably on additional 
writings in this class, except on a 
penalty rating basis. Looking into 
the future, however, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that with increas- 
ing exposures and consequent in- 
crease in insu.once policies covering, 
and with improved design and op- 
erating techniques, loss ratios as a 
class overall should materially re- 
duce and enable rate reductions to 
be granted. 


Considered One Class 


It is my impression that the un- 
derwriters have looked on offshore 
risk coverage overall as one class of 
risk without segregating it into the 
various classes such as vessels, drill- 
ing barges owned by contractors, 
and platforms owned by producing 
oil and gas companies. I believe that 
if losses and premiums were broken 
down in this manner, the oil and gas 
producing companies exposure 
would develop a more favorable loss 
ratio than would the class overall. 
Some of the early large offshore 
were attributable to “Rube 
Goldberg” mobile drill rigs. There 
is serious question that those were 
properly designed from the marine 
standpoint and they were at best ex- 
perimental in design. They certainly 
should be separated in underwriting 
classification, from today’s sturdy 


losses 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Offshore Oil—Continued 
drilling and 
forms being 
companies. 
With respect to improved design 
and operating techniques, the early 


producing fixed plat- 
used by operating oil 


platforms were by today’s standards 
frailly constructed, in fact some were 
Presently the plat- 

forms are essentially of steel welded 
construction 


even wooden. 


with main support 


members being driven deep into the 
gulf floor. In addition, decks of the 
original platforms were relatively 
close to the water and subjected to 
severe wave action. Extensive study 
of tidal, wave and wind actions re- 
sulted in decks being raised to a 
point above any possible wave dam- 
age. These platforms have withstood 
hurricane winds from 100 to 150 
miles per hour velocity with only su- 
perficial damage to appurtenances, 
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such as stairs, walkways, hand rails, 
etc. Hence the original concern of 
catastrophic hurricane damage has 
been clearly minimized. However, 
additional exposures have developed 
because of the existence of multi-well 
platforms upon which drilling, pro- 
ducing and servicing operations 
were conducted simultaneously. 


Independent Exposure 


A serious CATC loss in the West 
Delta area October 1958 demon- 
strated the possibility of serious 
claims resulting from wells out of 
control. Immediately control of well 
coverage which originally was but a 
small extension of the sue and labor 
clauses of marine policies became 
recognized as a separate independ- 
ent exposure worthy of serious un- 
derwriting concern. However, after 
the loss subsequent investigations 
by oil company personnel 
guard personnel developed the im- 
posing of strict requirements re- 
garding operations on such multi- 
well platforms, i.e. welding is not 
permitted on a platform while test- 
ing or producing is in progress. 


coast 


These stricter operating practices 
will probably eliminate many such 
occurrences in the future. Also, there 
has been considerably more research 
and experimentation with the use of 
storm chokes and other control 
valves which would shut the wells 
in below the deck levels, where fire 
or explosions might originate. This 
improvement in design and operating 
practices is more or less what has 
developed in other activities such as 
refineries, gasoline plants and large 
storage tanks on land. 

Thus indications are that at pres- 
ent many of the original unknown 
elements have been eliminated or re- 
duced, so that platforms should be- 
come a more desirable insurance 
risk with accompanying rate reduc- 
tions. In the development of any 
new class of insurance, the normal 
pattern is for the insurance to de- 
velop to satisfy the requirements of 
the users of such insurance. With 
respect to offshore oil insurance, in 
view of the high cost involved most 
of the operations are conducted by 
large companies or through joint 
ventures or pool arrangements. Most 
large oil companies when analyzing 
their current insurance cost and pro- 
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jecting them into anticipated lives of 
offshore operations, find themselves 
confronted with very substantial 
accumulative premiums. Immediate 
reaction is to consider the advisa- 
bility of self insurance or a partial 
self insurance through high deducti- 
bles. Most large companies are 
willing to assume at a minimum a 
deductible several times the annual 
premium savings they can make com- 
pared to full insurance. Accord- 
ingly, the need for offshore physical 
damage insurance seems to be for 
high deductible policies covering all 
exposures, including even loss of 
hole which is not now available in 
low deductible existing coverages. 
There is admittedly a large variation 
of deductibles that various compa- 
nies might be willing to assume, 
but some operating companies 
completely self insure the expo- 
sure, and others are willing to as- 
sume deductibles ranging from $1 to 
$5 million if attractive rates can be 
obtained. This class of insurance 
would then be taken out of the class 
of small dollar trading and medium 
size operating losses and provide 
coverage only for the once in a life- 
time catastrophe and become some- 
what analogous to the high limit 
third party liability insurance car- 
ried by large concerns today. As 
more operations develop, with com- 
panies spreading the risk, increas- 
ing earnings from these operations, 
the operating companies in general 
will be willing to assume higher de- 
ductibles. Further, if high deducti- 
ble insurance were available at rea- 
sonable rates, many self insurors 
would buy such coverage because 
they are self insuring. They feel 
they can certainly assume losses far 
beyond the relatively low deductible 
limits generally used, but at the same 
time they probably have a certain 
reluctance to assume these large 
risks completely. In other words, 
the high cost of low deductible in- 
surance tends to make them willing 
to run the risk of self insurance. 


Sizeable Increase 


Looking into the future, it appears 
there will be a sizeable increase both 
in the number of companies operat- 
ing offshore and in the magnitude of 
operations of the companies now 
operating. Some of the new compa- 
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nies may be smaller firms or indi- 
viduals operating on the fringe areas 
of developments ; this class will cause 
a small demand for full or low de- 
ductible type coverage. The bulk of 
the exposures will be conducted by 
the larger companies or pools who 
with increasing spread of operations 
will be willing to assume sizeable 
deductions. It is relatively certain 
that eventually insurors whether do- 


mestic or foreign, or both, will 
eventually provide high deductible 
coverage for these catastrophe risks 
on an expense and profit basis that 
is equitable to both insuror and in- 
sured. However, the sooner such 
coverage is made available at reason- 
able rates, the more rapidly the 
large buyers of 
(many of whom 


insurance 
now or will 


such 
are 
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Offshore Oil—Continued 


will avail them- 
selves of this type of coverage. Con- 
sequently with a sizeable increase of 
premiums of this class, and with an- 
ticipated risk improvements, reason- 


be self-insurors ) 


able loss ratios can be expected. The 
increasing cost of present low de- 
ductible coverage will probably force 
many large risks to self insure, and 
the longer they operate on a self- 
insurance basis, the more reluctant 
they will be to begin insuring be- 
cause they will have begun to build 
up substantial reserves through pre- 
mium savings. In other words, the 
need is current for this coverage, 
and it is hoped that a thorough 
analysis of this situation by under- 
writers will result in their avail- 
ability in the near future. Although 
exposures do and will continue to in- 
volve large dollar amounts, the risk 
degree and size are no greater than 
in many land exposures, such as 
large refineries, chemical and manu- 
facturing plants. has 


There never 


been need for any major type of in- 
surance which was eventually not 
provided by one type of insuror or 
another. 


PARIS FIRES 


PARISIENS ARE HAVING a set-to with 
fire. The International Association 
of Fire Chiefs reported that in the 
last ten years the number of fires in 
the French capital and surrounding 
communities has been going up and 
up, contrary to the trend in this 
country and that the number of 
fires there has about doubled since 
1950. In the United States, the Fire 
Chiefs said, the over-all increase has 
been slight—about 5%, while the in- 
cidence of building fires has re- 
mained almost constant. B. Richter 
Townsend, IAFC’s executive direc- 
tor, declared the American people 
are becoming more fire-safety con- 
scious as a result of repeated em- 
phasis on the need for greater fire 
prevention and protection. He cited 
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1AFC’s Home Inspection Program 
as an example and pointed to 
Springfield, Ohio, where the num- 
ber of fires has been cut over 40% 
as a result of this activity. Hundreds 
of other cities, according to Mr. 
Townsend, have cut their rates any- 
where from 15 to 70 per cent. 

Mr. Townsend said that careless- 
ness was the cause of most fires in 
the French capital. Specifically, mis- 
use of or defective electrical equip- 
ment causes about 20% of the fires 
there, just as in this country. How- 
ever, careless smoking causes 15% 
of the total number of fires in Paris 
while in the United States it is gen- 
erally agreed that smoking is re- 
sponsible for 25%. Mr. Townsend 
also observed that there has been 
a sharp increase in the number of 
fires caused by French children. 

As for the “Regiment de Sapeurs- 
Pompiers,” the IAFC said that fire 
protection by the Paris department 
was expanded twenty years ago to 
include surrounding suburbs. Per- 
sonnel was increased in that period 
from 2,392 to over 4,000 serving a 
population of close to six million, 
double that of what it was before an- 
nexation. During that twenty-year 
period the number of fires there 
more than tripled. 


WINS RIBBON 


3ADGER MutTuaL INSURANCE Com- 
pany was awarded a blue ribbon for 
its outdoor advertising display at the 
recent convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies in Seattle. The company 
entered the field with the installation 
of thirty-one 12 by 20 foot full color 
“Scotchlite” highway signs which 
are strategically located on Wiscon- 
sin’s main traffic arteries. Locations 
were selected on the basis of traffic 
circulation, population and market- 
ing areas. Each location was further 
selected in its overall relationship to 
other locations in the program, to 
gain widespread state coverage. 
“Scotchlite” displays were chosen as 
the basic medium for Badger Mu- 
tual’s first venture into outdoor ad- 
vertising because of their great cir- 
culation factor—night and day, seven 
days a week—as well as for their 
attention-getting dominance in size 
and color. 
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QUESTION VI 


(a & b) “W”, a wholesale furniture 
dealer, made a written contract with 
“M”, a furniture manufacturer, for 
the purchase of 100 chairs of a stand- 
ard type for a total price of $1,000. 
The chairs were to be manufactuted 
and delivered by “M” to “W” by 
October 30, 1958. On October 206, 
1958, “M” notified “W” that a strike 
in his plant would prevent delivery 
of the chairs until the middle of No- 
vember. “W” insisted that he had 
to have the chairs on the agreed day 
in that he had made a contract to 
sell the chairs to “C” for a profit of 
$200. “W” further explained that 
his contract with “C” obligated him 
to deliver the chairs to “C” no later 
than October 31, 1958. “M” was 
unable to deliver the chairs on Oc- 
tober 30, however, “W”’, on the same 
day could have purchased 100 chairs 
of the same type for $1100 from 
other wholesale dealers in the same 
city, but failed to do so. As a result, 
“W” was unable to perform his con- 
tract with “C” and now sues “M” 
for $200. “M” makes the following 
defenses : 

(1) The strike discharged him from 
his obligations to “W”. 

(2) If there is any liability on his 
part it is not for $200 but $100, the 
difference between the contract price 
and the market price on October 30, 
1958. 

Discuss the validity of these de- 

fenses separately, pointing out all of 
the legal principles applicable. 
(c) “J” and “R” enter into a legally 
binding contract. While the contract 
is totally executory, “J” dies. What 
effect, if any, would his death have 
on the contract? Explain fully. 


Answer 


(a & b) (1) This defense is not valid. 
A contingency such as a strike is 
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PART IV—LAW 
(Continued) 


usually provided for by a standard 
clause in the contract, exonerating a 
party from liability for inability to 
perform or for a delay in perform- 
ance when this results from fire, 
Acts of God, strikes or acts beyond 
his control. In the absence of such a 
clause, however, the general theory 
is that when a party by his own con- 
tract creates a duty upon himself, 
which he might have provided 
against in the contract, he is bound 
to make it good. Therefore, “M” 
would not be relieved of liability to 
“W” because of the strike. 

(2) This is a valid defense for two 
reasons. First, “M” is only liable 
to “W” for damages which flow 
naturally and proximately from the 
breach, or, to state it in another way, 
“M” is liable only for the damages 
which were within the contemplation 
of the parties at the time the con- 
tract was made. “M” did not know 
of “W’s” contract with “C” at the 
time he contracted with “W”. The 
$200 profit which “W” would have 
made by a resale of the chairs was 
not a loss which a reasonable man 
would expect to follow from the 
breach of a contract of this sort. The 
only loss which “M” was required to 
foresee was the difference between 
the contract price and the market 
price at the time and place for de- 
livery. 

In the second place, when “M” 
breached the contract “W” was re- 
quired to take reasonable efforts to 
keep the resulting loss as low as pos- 
sible. He could have purchased the 
chairs elsewhere and fulfilled his ob- 
ligation to “C”, thereby suffering a 
loss of only $100. “W” may not re- 
cover any damage caused by his own 
failure to act. For either of the 
above reasons “W’s” recovery would 
be limited to $100. 
(c) “J’s” rights and _ obligations 
under the contract would pass to his 
estate, unless they are personal in 


nature. As a general rule, a con- 
tracting party’s rights and obliga- 
tions under a contract are not ex- 
tinguished by his death, but survive 
him and pass to his estate. An ex- 
ception to this rule is made for con- 
tractual rights and obligations which 
are personal in nature. These ter- 
minate with the death of the party in 
question. 


QUESTION VII 


(a & b) “P” has in his home a tele- 
vision set which he has purchased 
under a conditional sales contract, 
an automatic dishwasher obtained 
under a bailment lease, and a wash- 
ing machine purchased under a chat- 
tel mortgage. 

(1) Who has legal title to each arti- 
cle? Explain fully. 

(2) If each article were destroyed 
by an accidental fire while in “P’s” 
possession, would “P” be discharged 
from his obligation to pay the bal- 
ance of the purchase price? Explain 
fully. 

(3) If “P” defaults in payment of 
the purchase price, what remedy, or 
remedies, may the sellers pursue? 
Explain fully. 

(c) Ina state which did not require 
the registration of automobile titles, 
an automobile was stolen by “T” 
“T” sold the automobile to “D”, who 
operated a used car lot and who was 
unaware of the theft. “D” placed the 
automobile on his lot for sale. One 
night a short time later, the automo- 
bile was destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin. For several years 
“D” had carried a policy with the 
“S” Insurance Company insuring all 
cars placed on the lot for sale in the 
regular course of business against 
damage by fire. After learning all the 
above facts the “S” Insurance Com- 
pany refused to pay the loss. Was 


(Continued on the next page) 
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this refusal legally justified? Ex- 
plain fully. 


Answer 


(a & b)(1) “P” does not have title 
to the television set; title remains 
in the seller. A conditional sales 
contract is any contract for the sale 
of goods under which possession is 
delivered to the buyer and title to 
the goods is to vest in the buyer at 
a subsequent time upon the pay- 
ment of part or all of the price or 
upon the performance of any condi- 
tion or the happening of any con- 
tingency. 

“P” does not have title to the dish- 
washer ; title rests in the seller. The 
bailment lease is a security device 
used in one or two jurisdictions in 
the sale of goods on an installment 
basis. It is devised in the form of a 
lease, requiring the lessee (buyer) 
to pay as rent, in installments, a sum 
approximately equivalent to the price 
of the goods. After payment of all 
installments the lessee may acquire 
title to the goods by the further pay- 
ment of the nominal sum of one dol- 
lar. 

In the case of the washing ma- 
chine the answer would depend upon 
the jurisdiction. In most states a 
“lien” theory is followed, in which 
case “P” would have title. Under 
this theory the mortgagee (seller) 
would have only a lien on the ma- 
chine, entitling him to foreclose in 
case of default. 

In states which follow the “title” 
theory the mortgagee (seller) ob- 
tains title subject to defeasance upon 
the discharge of “P’s” obligations. 
(2) “P” would not be discharged 
from his obligations on the purchase 
of any of the articles. 

With reference to the television 
set, this is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule that risk of loss follows 
title. The seller retains title for secu- 
rity purposes only. “P” has both 
possession and use of the article and 
should bear the loss. 

The same thing is true in the case 
of the dishwasher. While under the 
bailment lease, the bailor (seller) 
retains title, he does so for security 
reasons only. Again, “P” has pos- 
session and use of the dishwasher 
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and would be liable for the balance 
of the purchase price. 


Likewise, “P’’ would not be dis- 

charged from his obligation to pay 
for the washing machine. In a “lien” 
state “P” has title, possession and 
use of the machine. In a “title” state 
the mortgagee would take title for 
security purposes only. 
(3) Under the conditional sales con- 
tract if “P” defaults the seller may 
reclaim the television set. The Uni- 
form Conditional Sales Act, which 
has been adopted in a number of 
jurisdictions, provides that if the 
seller reclaims and the buyer has 
paid at least fifty per cent of the pur- 
chase price, or if within ten days 
after the seller retakes the goods the 
buyer makes written demand for a 
resale, the seller must resell the 
goods, If there is a surplus from the 
resale it must be paid to the buyer. 
If there is a deficiency on resale the 
seller may recover such amount from 
the buyer. If there is no resale the 
seller may retain the goods without 
accounting to the buyer; however, 
the buyer is discharged from any 
further obligations on the contract. 
Of course, instead of reclaiming the 
television set, the seller if he chooses 
may sue for the balance of the pur- 
chase price. 

The seller’s remedies are greater 
in the case of the bailment lease than 
under the conditional sales contract. 
He may, if “P” defaults not only 


the balance of the installments as 
well. 

If “P” defaults on the chattel 
mortgage, the mortgagee may fore- 
close and have the washing machine 
sold. If the sale realizes more than 
enough to cover the balance of the 
purchase price and cost of the fore- 
closure proceedings, the surplus re- 
verts to “P.” If instead there is a 
deficiency, the mortgagee may sue 
“P” on the debt and obtain judgment 
for the amount of the deficiency. 


(c) No. In order for “D” to recover 
the loss from the “S” Insurance 
Company he must have had an in- 
surable interest in the automobile. It 
is true that “D” did not have title 
to the automobile in that he pur- 
chased it from “T”, who had stolen 
it and who did not have title. Never- 
theless, title to the automobile was 
not necessary in order to give “D” 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


an insurable interest. Generally 
speaking, one has an insurable in- 
terest in property when destruction 
of or damage to the property would 
result in loss to him. 
alone was sufficient to give “P” such 
an interest. He had paid “T” for the 
automobile and would now be liable 
to the rightful owner for the value 
of the automobile. 


Possession 


QUESTION VIII 


(a & b) The changing methods of 
marketing insurance have caused 
many persons engaged in the busi- 
ness to act variously as agent, inde- 
pendent contractor, and employee. 
With respect to each of the legal 
relationships mentioned, explain 
specifically the legal test(s) that 
should be applied to determine pre- 
cisely when a person is acting in each 
of these capacities. 
Explain the legal effect of a tort 
committed by a person acting in each 
of these capacities. 
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Answer 


(a&b) The identifying mark of the 
agent is that he represents his prin- 
cipal contractually. If given the au- 
thority he makes contracts or other 
negotiations of a business nature on 
behalf of his principal by which his 
principal is bound. The agent does 
not work physically for the principal 
nor is he subject to the control of the 
latter in his physical actions. 

An independent contractor is one 
who performs services for another, 
but neither as a servant nor as an 
agent. He does a job for a price, the 
finished job to meet certain specifica- 
tions, but the manner and control of 
doing it is up to the contractor. 
Such a function does not include the 
power to represent the other party 
contractually. 

An employee (servant) is one who 

works physically for another, sub- 
ject to the control of the other who 
is called the master. “Subject to the 
control” does not mean that the mas- 
ter must constantly observe and 
supervise the work of the servant; 
it only means that the master has a 
right to have the work performed in 
such a manner as he directs. The 
servant has no power to bind the 
master contractually. It should be 
noted, however, that one can be em- 
ployed in a position where he is si- 
multaneously or alternately a servant 
and an agent. 
(c) The principal would be liable 
for the torts of the agent if he either 
actually or apparently authorized the 
agent to commit the tort. If the prin- 
cipal is held liable for the tort of the 
agent and did not actually authorize 
the latter to commit the tort, he is 
entitled to recover the amount of his 
loss from the agent. 
be kept in mind that under any cir- 
cumstance the agent is liable for his 
own torts. 

One who employs an independent 
contractor is not as a general rule 
liable for the torts of the contractor. 
Presumably, this is because the con- 
tractor is not subject to the control 
of the one who employs him. It 
should be noted, however, that this 
rule has become subject to a number 
of exceptions, such as, cases in which 
there is negligence of the employer 
in the selection or direction of the 
contractor, situations where the em- 
ployer is under a nondelegable duty, 


It should also * 


and situations in which the work the 
contractor is hired to do is inherently 
dangerous. Once again, it must be 
noted that in any case the independ- 
ent contractor is liable for his own 
torts. 

The master is liable for the torts 
of the servant committed in the 
course of the employment. Of 
course, the master may recover from 
the servant any amount paid by him 
to a third person so injured by the 
servant in the course of employment. 
As in the case of agents and inde- 
pendent contractors, the servant is 
always liable for his own torts. 


QUESTION IX 


“A” who is a member of a ladies’ 
lodge organization attended the 
Christmas Eve party of the lodge. 
The party was held at the home of 
“VY” (another member of the lodge). 
Without making any charge, “Y” 
permitted the use of her premises 
which she recently rented from “Q”. 
About 11 P.M. many of the persons 
attending the party, including “A”, 
rushed to the front porch of “Y’s” 
residence to see Christmas carolers 
who were strolling down the street. 
As “A” leaned against the wooden 
railing on the porch it broke and 
“A” fell 5 feet to the pavement be- 
low sustaining a broken leg and 
other injuries. 

(a) Outline the various legal bases 
on which liability for “A’s” injuries 
might be established against each of 
the parties who may be held liable. 
(b) Explain the legal defenses of 
each. 


Answer 


(a & b) “Y” as a possessor of the 
property may become liable to per- 
sons who are injured on the prop- 
erty. Her liability to “A” must be 
determined by ascertaining the duty 
owed by her to “A” and whether 
such duty was breached. 

Parties entering premises occu- 
pied by another have been classified 
into three categories by the courts: 
trespassers, licensees and business 
visitors. 

A trespasser is one who enters the 
land without the consent of the pos- 
sessor. While many exceptions have 
been developed, as a general rule the 
possessor is not liable for harm to 
trespassers caused by his failure to 
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put the land in a reasonably safe 
condition for their reception, or to 
carry on his activities so as not to 
endanger them. 

A licensee, on the other hand, is 
one who is privileged to enter upon 
the land by virtue of the possessor’s 
consent. He comes on the premises 
for his own benefit rather than for 
any purpose or benefit of the pos- 
sessor. He receives the use of the 
premises as a gift, and only the con- 
sent of the landholder distinguishes 
him from a trespasser. The posses- 
sor owes no duty to exercise reason- 
able care to make the premises safe 
for the licensee’s reception. The 
possessor must, however, use rea- 
sonable care to discover him and 
avoid injury to him in carrying on 
activities upon the land. In addition, 
the possessor must use reasonable 
care to warn the licensee of any con- 
cealed dangerous conditions or ac- 
tivities which are known to the pos- 
sessor, or of any change in the 
condition of the premises which may 
be dangerous to the licensee, and 
which he may reasonably not be ex- 
pected to discover. 

A business visitor is one who not 
only enters the land with the consent 
of the landholder, but who is also 
entering for a purpose connected 
with the interest of the possessor. 
According to some courts the busi- 
ness on which the visitor comes must 
be one of at least potential pecuniary 
profit to the possessor. Other courts 
take the position that when a build- 
ing is thrown open to the public 
anyone who enters it for reasons 
reasonably connected with the pur- 
pose for which it is opened is re- 
garded as a business visitor. Under 
this theory, a salesman entering a 
business office to drum up trade is a 
business visitor, while the same in- 
dividual calling at a private residence 
is at most a licensee. 

“A” would fit into the second 
category, that is, she was a licensee. 
Therefore, in order to recover from 
“Y”, she would have to show that 
the rail was defective, that she had 
no knowledge of the condition, that 
the condition was concealed and one 
that she reasonably could not be ex- 
pected to discover and that “Y” had 
knowledge of the defect but failed to 
notify “A” of it. “Y’s” defenses are 
the converse of the foregoing. 

“Q” as lessor of the premises is 
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generally not liable during the term 
of the lease to one injured upon the 
premises by the condition of the 
premises. To this rule, however, 
there are many exceptions. Among 
them are the following : 

(1) “Q” would be liable to “Y” and 
to others on the land in her right 
(such as “A”’) for concealed danger- 
ous conditions known to “Q” at the 
time of the lease. If “A” could show 
that the railing was defective at the 


time the premises were leased to 
“Y” that this was a concealed defect 
known to “Q”, and that “Q” had not 
informed “Y” of the defect, “Q” 
would be liable to “A”. 

(2) If “Q” retained control of that 
part of the premises on which the 
defective rail was located, he would 
be liable to “A” if she could show he 
failed to exercise reasonable care to 
keep the railing in safe condition. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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(3) If in the lease “OQ” contracted 
to repair defects on the premises, 
some courts would hold “Q”’ liable 
if he had been notified of a defect in 
the railing, or otherwise discovered 
it and failed to make the necessary 
repairs within a reasonable time. 
Most courts have rejected liability 
under these circumstances in that 
“A” was not a party to the lease and 
the duty to repair does not extend to 
her. 

(4) If “QO” had undertaken to re- 
pair the railing, even though not 
bound to do so by contract, and had 
failed to exercise reasonable care, he 
would be liable to “A”. By entering 
upon an affirmative course of con- 
duct he would have undertaken a 
duty to those who might be affected 
by it. This liability would not rest 
upon “Q’s” standing in the relation 
of landlord, but rather on his being 
instrumental in creating or increas- 
ing a dangerous condition. 


QUESTION X 


(a &b) By means of an illustration, 
explain briefly the legal significance 
of any seven of the following terms: 
(1) Fee simple, 
(2) Subrogation, 

Donee beneficiary, 

Fungible goods, 

Statute of limitations, 

Usury, 

Remainderman, 
(8) Joint tenancy. 


Answer 
(a & b)(1) Fee simple is a term 
describing an estate in real property 
in which the owner is entitled to the 


entire property, with unconditional 
power of disposition during his life, 
and descending to his heirs and legal 
representatives if he dies intestate. 
While it is true one may own a re- 
mainder or reversion in fee it is not 
a fee simple, but instead a fee quali- 
fied or limited. When a person owns 
with another, he does not own a fee 
simple but a fee divided or shared. 
(2) Subrogation means the sub- 
stitution of one person into the place 
of another with respect to rights, 
claims, or securities. For example, 
suppose “A” insures his automobile 
against loss by collision with the “X”’ 
Insurance Company and “B” while 
negligently operating his own auto- 
mobile collides with “A’s” auto- 
mobile causing great damage. If 
“X” Company pays “A” for the loss 
it would be subrogated to “A’s” 
rights against “B”. 

(3) A party who, while not a party 
to the contract, is the recipient of 
some benefit from a contract between 
other parties is a donee beneficiary 
if the purpose of the promisee in the 
other contract in obtaining the prom- 
ise of all or part of the performance 
thereof, was to make a gift to the 
beneficiary, or to confer upon him a 
right against the promisor to some 
performance which was neither due 
nor asserted to be due from the 
promisee to the beneficiary. 

Suppose “D” wishes to borrow 
$100 from “C”. “C” agrees to 
make the loan if “D” will agree to 
repay the money to “B”, upon whom 
“C” wishes to bestow a gift. ‘“D” 
assents and “C” lets him have the 
money. “B” is the donee beneficiary 
of the contract between “D” and 
va, Say 
(4) Fungible goods are goods of 
which any unit is from its nature or 
by commercial usage treated as the 


equivalent of any other unit. For 
example, 10 gallons of the same 
grade of gasoline would be fungible 
goods in that one gallon is by its 
nature the equivalent of any other of 
the 10 gallons. The legal significance 
of this term is that under the Uni- 
form Sales Act it is provided that 
“in the case of fungible goods, there 
may be a sale of an undivided share 
of a specific mass, though the seller 
purports to sell and the buyer to buy 
a definite number, weight or measure 
of the goods in the mass, and though 
the number, weight or measure of 
the goods in the mass is undeter- 
mined.” In such a case if the goods 
were not fungible the contract could 
only operate as a contract to sell. 
(5) A statute of limitations is a 
statute which restricts the right of 
action to certain periods of time after 
the accruing of the cause of action, 
beyond which, except in certain spec- 
ified cases, it will not be allowed. 
Each state has its own statutes of 
limitation. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, it 

is provided by statute that an action 
for the breach of a contract for the 
sale of goods must be commenced 
within four years after the cause of 
action has accrued. 
(6) Usury is interest in excess of 
the legal rate charged to a borrower 
for the use of money. Suppose in 
a state where the legal rate of inter- 
est is 6%, “D” borrows $1,000 from 
“C” for a year and agrees to pay 8% 
interest. The bargain is usurious 
and illegal. In a few states “C” could 
recover neither interest nor princi- 
pal. In some states “C” only for- 
feits the interest, while in other states 
he must pay a penalty of two or three 
times the interest. In_ still other 
“C” forfeits only the usurious 
part of the interest. 


states, 
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(7) A remainderman is one who is 
entitled to the remnant of an estate 
in land after a particular estate 
carved out of it has expired. If “O”, 
who owns Blackacre in fee simple, 
grants land to “A” for twenty years, 
and after the termination of that 
term, to “R” and his heirs, “R” is a 
remainderman. He may sell, mort- 
gage or otherwise dispose of his re- 
mainder interest in the same manner 
as any other interest in real property. 
(8) Joint tenants are co-owners of 
title to real estate who have one and 
the same interest as distinguished 
from tenants in common who own 
individual interests in equal or un- 
equal proportions. The interests of 
the joint tenants accrue by one and 
the same conveyance, commence at 
one and the same time, and are joint 
as to possession. The most impor- 
tant incident of joint tenancy is sur- 
vivorship, by which the interest of 
a deceased joint tenant passes to the 
surviving joint tenant or tenants. 
If there is more than one surviving 
tenant the joint tenancy continues 
until only one survives. A joint ten- 
ant may convey his interest to one 
who is not a joint tenant, in which 
case the grantee becomes a tenant in 
common. 


CARGO THEFTS RISE 


THE TOTAL OF CARGO thefts is roll- 
ing up to new peak levels this year, 
in spite of the fact that more goods 
now move under tight theft-preven- 
tive operations, the Cargo Protection 
Bureau reported today in its monthly 
review of crime trends in “Babaco 
News.” “As predicted at the start 
of the year by all crime experts, the 
crime wave is zooming on upwards, 
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with cargo thefts still a prime tar- 
get,” the Bureau says. “Total cargo 
thefts in the U. S. are now of the 
order of ten times those at the end 
of World War II. And the FBI tells 
us, as well as reports coming in from 
across the country, that they are still 
going up, some 10 per cent greater 
in the first part of this year.” 


WINDOW CLEANING 


AS THE SKYSCRAPER rapidly takes 
possession of the commercial areas 
of most major American cities, it 
has brought with it an acute con- 
cern for the safety of the window 
cleaner. In some sections of the 
country, these structures, making 
greater use of glass on the building 
exterior, have also been responsible 
for what amounts to a 100% in- 
crease, since 1949, in the total num- 
ber of window cleaners. 

So tall do these buildings now 
reach, and so extensive is the use 
of glass, that many window clean- 
ers are employed for an entire 52- 
week period on just one building. 

The combination of these factors 
was the driving force behind an 
achievement that must be consid- 
ered a milestone in national safety, 
American Standard Safety Code 
for Window Cleaners, A39.1—-1959, 
which has been approved by the 
American Standards Association. 
Work on this code, which is a re- 
vision of the original code approved 
in 1933, began in 1952. It was 
sponsored by the National Safety 
Council. Seven years of diligent ef- 
fort by seventeen trade associations, 
technical societies, government agen- 
cies, and labor unions were re- 
quired to incorporate in the present 


code the improvements in safety 
equipment that have been made. 

The new code applies to all win- 
dow cleaning operations performed 
wholly or partially on the outside 
of any public building more than 
one story high, or on which the 
sills of the windows are located 
more than six feet above grade or 
above adjoining flat roofs. 

The general purpose of the stand- 
ard is to provide reasonable safety 
in window cleaning by the use of 
equipment with practical and ade- 
quate safety factors and features of 
safety, as well as for safe operation 
and maintenance. It is also de- 
signed to serve as a guide for state, 
municipal and other governmental 
agencies in the formulation of safety 
rules and regulations, and to be used 
on a voluntary basis by firms man- 
ufacturing window cleaning equip- 
ment, engineers, and architects. 


Test Methods 


Included in the code are specifica- 
tions and test methods for anchors 
and belts, and a detailed method 
for fastening anchors. It also spells 
out how and when swinging and 
built-up scaffolds, boatswain’s chairs 
and ladders shall be used. 

With regard to the material to 
be used for belts, the standard states 
that any material may be used so 
long as it meets the prescribed 
tests. In the past leather has been 
the dominant material. In recent 
years, however, the trend has been 
toward impregnated canvas. 

American Standard Safety Code 
for Window Cleaners, A39.1-1959 
is available at $1.00 per copy from 
the American Standards Associat 
tion, Dept. PR 168, 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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assn notes 


Actuarial Club of Pacific States: Eugene 
H. Neuschwander, group actuary of Fire- 
man’s Fund Ins., was elected president, 
Ben J. Helphand (Pacific Mutual Life), 
vice president, and Miss Josephine Beers 
(Occidental of Cal.), secretary 


Affiliated Adjusters: Officers elected by 
this California organization: President, 
John Chambers, San Jose; vice president, 
Earl M. Gaarde, Modesto; treasurer, H. B. 
Moore, Jr., Riverside and secretary, F. 
Harry LeBarron, Sr., San Diego. 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Kuala Lum- 
pur, capital of Federation of Malaya, is 


the site of the newest branch office and 
Edward N. Harriman, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed resident inspector. Malaya opera- 
tions are directed by manager William T. 
Krall, Singapore. 


Arthur J. Morris, who was superinten- 
dent of London, Eng., casualty dept., has 
been named manager of branch office in 
Port of Spain (Trinidad), West Indies 
Federation. He will also supervise opera- 
tions in Bahama Islands, British & French 
Guiana, Surinam, British Honduras and 
the British Virgin Islands. 


American Mutual Ins. Alliance: Greater 
New York Mutual Ins. Co., New York City, 
and Town Mutual Dwelling Ins. Co., Des 
Moines, lowa, have been approved as new 
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members bringing total membership to 
105 companies. 


California Ass'n of Ins. Agents: Victor 
F. Stefan, previously executive secretary of 
University of Santa Clara, has been named 
executive secretary filling the void created 
by the death of Trev A. Burrow. 


General Adjustment Bureau: The Athens, 
Tenn., office has been expanded to an in- 
dependent branch with Ernest A. Bachman 
advanced to manager. 

H. L. Foreman has been promoted to 
manager at Tifton, Ga., succeeding A. F. 
Kinard, resigned. 


Insurance Economics Society: /. FE. Hell- 
gren, 2nd vice president of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty, was re-elected president. 
Other officers elected: Ist vice president, 
W. J. Hamrick, CLU (2nd vice president, 
Gulf Life); 2nd vice president, J. W. 
Scherr, Jr. (board chairman, Inter-Ocean 
Ins.); and secretary, H. O. Fishback, Jr. 
(vice president, Northern Life). 


International Claim Ass'n: Herman H. 
Bijesse, assistant vice president of Guard- 
ian Life, was elected president succeeding 
Walter T. May, claim secretary of Mass. 
Mutual Life. Other officers: Vice presi- 
dent, Stanley L. Peterson (secretary, Aetna 
Life); secretary, Howard J. LeClair (vice 
president, Mutual of Omaha); and treas- 
urer, John McAlexander (vice president, 
Bankers National Life). 


Inter-Regional Ins. Conference: John H. 
Dillard, vice president of The Fund, was 
elected chairman; Lawrence C. Hall, vice 
president of New Hampshire Ins., elected 
vice chairman and J. L. Erhardt, vice pres- 
ident of Royal-Globe Group, treasurer. 


National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents: 
G. R. McKiever, Coral Gables, Fla., was 
named president succeeding John Keyser, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., while C. E. Spencer, 
Danville, Ill., was. named president-elect. 
Elected’ Vice presidents: P. A. Garrick, 
Medina, N. Y.; C. G. Jones, Bluefield, 
W. Va.; T. R. Mote, Piqua, Ohio; and 
T. C. Watson, Gastonia, N. C.; H. E. Uhler, 
Baltimore, Md., was elected treasurer and 
C. M. Scott, Ellicott City, Md., secretary. 

W. A. Stringfellow, Bethesda, Md., was 
appointed general manager succeeding the 
late P. L. Baldwin. 


National Board of Fire Undrs.: Fred W. 
Westervelt, who was manager of public 
relations activities, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary. The personnel and activ- 
ities of the public relations dept. have 


been transferred to the general office. 
Carol Van Sickle will be in charge of the 
activities of the information office and 
will carry on her present duties as con- 
sultant on fire prevention education. 


N. Y. State Workmen's Comp. Board: 
Dr. Win H. Watters, Bronxville, has been 
appointed medical consultant, a newly- 
created post on the medical staff. 


Society of CPCU: Kansas City Chapter 
officers elected: President, Lee Beets, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Consolidated 
Undrs., succeeding Lindsay Fisher. Wil- 
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liam Seitz was elected vice president, 
George Hoenk, secretary, and Robert 
Franklin, treasurer. 

Officers of newly-organized Omaha 
Chapter: President, Russell Bowie; vice 
president, Frank Gleeson; and secretary- 
treasurer, Tom Blinn. 


Southwestern Ins. Information Service: 
Officers elected: President, J. Michael Riley 
(president, Transport Ins. Co.); Ist vice 
president, Ben Voth (president, Standard 
Ins. of Tulsa); 2nd vice president, Richard 
Skinner (manager, Indiana Lumbermens); 
3rd vice president, Pete Mims (regional 
manager, Allstate); and secretary-treasurer, 
John Goolsby (vice president, Republic 
Ins.). 


Stock Fire Ins. Field Club of N.C.: Has 
changed its name to Stock Fire and Cas- 
ualty Insurance Field Club of North Caro- 
lina. J. Maurice Turner, chairman, an- 
nounced that membership has been 
opened to officers, managers and field rep- 
resentatives of capital stock companies op- 
erating through the independent local 
agency system for all lines except life, acci- 
dent and health. 


Surety Undrs. Ass'n of City of N. Y.: 
George K. Sneden, Springfield Cos., was 
elected president succeeding Thomas T. 
Carmick, The Fund. Audley A. Davis, 
Maryland Casualty, was elected president 
and Francis W. Pick, Springfield Group, 
secretary-treasurer. 


POSSIBILITY OF ARSON 


ARSON MAY BE RESPONSIBLE for as 
much as 30% of our huge yearly fire 
total. While annual figures show that 
incendiary fires have about doubled 
in Canada and the United States in 
the past ten years, “the arson situa- 
tion is far more serious than these 
figures would indicate,” according to 
J. W. Ensinck, General Manager of 
the Fire Underwriters Investigation 
Bureau of Canada, Inc. He spoke 
at a session of the 64th annual con- 
ference of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 

Ensinck called for “more and bet- 
ter investigations of fires, more 
prosecutions even in cases where the 
evidence does not appear too strong, 
and heavier penalties for arson con- 
victions.” 

According to the speaker, the 
relatively small number of thorough 
fire investigations now made results 
in many incendiary fires being as- 
signed to other causes or listed as 
“unknown.” 

One major reason behind arson 
may be depressed local business con- 
ditions, Ensinck explained. He cited 
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cases where country hotels are burn- 
ing down. While no cause could usu- 
ally be established, “in almost every 
instance there was found to be a de- 
crease in business.” Country stores 
and garages are burning up under 
similarly suspicious circumstances in 
“one of our prairie provinces” where 
“economic conditions in some dis- 
tricts are not so good.” 

There may even be professional 
arson rings operating again, he de- 


clared, although these are supposed 
to be a thing of the past. “There are 
definite indications of such a profes- 
sional arson ring in one of our 
eastern provinces, which may have 
been operating for the last two 
years.” The picture of the arson 
situation as it exists today is not a 
pretty one, concluded Ensinck, and 
“unless we do something about it, 
we can look forward to more in- 
cendiary fires of all kinds.” 
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LIABILITY RATE CHANGES 


REVISED BODILY INJURY for 
the “area and frontage” classifica- 
tions of the owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability manual and revised 
storekeeper’s liability rates filed by 
the Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau became effective November 2 
in six states. They result in the fol- 
lowing average increases: Arizona, 
10.0%, Georgia, 15.1%, New Hamp- 
shire, 20.0%, Rhode Island, 20.0%, 
Vermont, 20.0% and West Virginia 
15.0%. The storekeeper’s liability 
rates have been revised correspond- 
ingly. 


rates 


AUTO RATE UNCHANGED 
THE Texas Boarp oF Insurance 
Commissioners has ordered present 
automobile insurance rates to be con- 
tinued in 1961. The Board’s staff 
had recommended a 13.3% increase 
in bodily injury-property damage 
rates on private passenger cars, 4% 
increase on collision coverage, and 
16.9% increase on medical payments. 
Similar increases had been requested 
by industry spokesmen. It had ear- 
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lier approved a 9% decrease in rates 
for commercial cars in 1961. It was 
also decided to ask the State At- 
torney General whether it would be 
legal to make merit rating optional 
by the companies. 


BURGLARY REVISIONS 


REVISED MANUAL RATES and rules 
for burglary coverages filed by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers became effective November 
2, in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and the territory of Puerto 
Rico. On the average the rate 
changes result in a countrywide in- 
crease as follows: Mercantile open 
stock 8.2%; Mercantile safe burg- 
lary 4.3%; Money and securities 
broad form (inside premises) 7.3% ; 
and Storekeepers burglary and rob- 


bery 8.2%. 


Missis- 


LIABILITY RATES 


REVISED BODILY INJURY rates for 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ lia- 
bility insurance and revised rates for 
storekeeper’s liability insurance filed 
by the Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau became effective November 9 in 
Kansas. The revised rates for the 
O.L.&T. area and frontage classifica- 
tions result in an average increase of 
9.3%. The storekeeper’s liability 
rates were revised correspondingly. 


HOSPITALIZATION RATES 


MEDICAL SURGICAL SERVICE (Rock- 
ford, Illinois Blue Shield plan) has 
filed decreased hospitalization rates 
which become effective December 1. 
The decreases range from 11.7% for 
individual policyholders to 20.5% 
for family coverages. 


AUTO RATES 


REDUCED AUTOMOBILE COLLISION, 
comprehensive and fire insurance 
rates filed by the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association be- 
came effective October 19 in Mis- 
souri. Over-all the premium changes 
for private passenger cars including 
the family automobile policy and the 
special automobile policy, result in 
an average reduction of 2.3%. Com- 
mercial vehicles, fire rates are re- 
duced from 10 to 15%. Collision 
rates for intermediate and long-haul 
commercial vehicles are reduced 
from 10 to 20 percent. 

In lowa automobile rate revisions 
filed by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion also became effective October 
19. The changes in liability rates 
result in an average reduction of 
1.9% for commercial cars and an 
increase of 4.9% for garage risks 
buying the broad protection. Physical 
damage rates for private passenger 
automobiles are reduced slightly on 
the average. Commercial vehicle fire 
rates are reduced 10 to 25 percent 
and comprehensive premiums in- 
creased 4 to 21 percent. Collision 
premiums are increased 11% for 
commercial vehicles operating within 
a 50 mile radius and reduced from 
10 to 20 percent for those operating 
beyond that radius. 

Revised automobile physical dam- 
age rates filed by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
went into effect November 2 in 
Michigan. For private passenger 
cars, premiums for $50 deductible 
collision are reduced an average of 
17%. Premiums for $100 deductible 
collision are reduced an average of 
approximately 14%. Comprehensive 
rates for private passenger cars are 
increased 6 to 19 percent. 

For commercial automobiles, fire 
rates are reduced some 16 to 25 per- 
cent. Collision premiums for com- 
mercial vehicles operated within a 
radius of 50 miles are reduced ap- 
proximately 7% and for all other 
commercial automobiles are in- 
creased 6 to 19 percent. 

At the same time, the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
reduced liability rates 1.1% for com- 
mercial cars and increased the rates 
for garages buying the broad protec- 
tion 25%. 
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WE HAVE YOUR 


Blueprint 


For Success 


* What does it take to be an outstanding general 
agent in Accident and Health? Can an agent suc- 
cessfully sell most any type of A & H coverage? 
Does selling A & H differ from selling other types 


of insurance? The answers to these important 
questions and many more—that make the differ- 
ence between ordinary results and extraordinary 
success—are available to interested general agents 
from Combined. 


During our phenomenal growth we have developed 
an invaluable blueprint for making general agents 
master builders in A & H. Find out what this blue- 
print can do for you—by writing to: Disability Di- 
vision, Combined Insurance Company of America, 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


COMBINED GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Exclusive Specialists in ACCIDENT— SICKNESS — HOSPITAL— MEDICAL INSURANCE 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
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ie | publications 


Insurance and Public Policy by 
Spencer L. Kimball, Professor of 
Law, University of Michigan 


This inquiry into sociological legal 
history focuses on the operation of 
the insurance business as a major 
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economic and social institution. Dis- 
cussing the relation of insurance to 
our society, Professor Kimball ana- 
lyzes the methods by which insurance 
companies operate. He explains how 
the law acts to facilitate the opera- 
tion of insurance companies, or con- 
versely, how the law has confined 
insurance to prescribed channels or 
redirected the course of its develop- 
ment. 

The law’s concern with the inter- 
nal operation of the insurance busi- 
ness itself, and the _ relationship 
between the public and the insurance 
enterprise are considered. The au- 
thor details the fundamental prob- 
lems of internal operation that are a 
concern of the law, such as the 
amount of freedom to be given en- 
trepreneurs in creating an adequate 
fund to pay the losses incurred. 

The study is based on Wisconsin 
records for the period 1835-1959 but 
as it is a more typical state than 
Massachusetts or New York for in- 
stance, the story told is the story of 
insurance law for the largest part of 
America. Wisconsin’s experience 
with the evolving insurance industry 
can throw much light on the complete 
story of American insurance law. 


387 pps: $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Tank Vehicles for Hammable Liquids 
28 pages, 50¢ 

incinerators—32 pages, 50¢ 

Spray Finishing—44 pages, 50¢ 
Building Exits Code—256 pages, $1.50 


These publications, in their re- 
vised 1960 editions, are now avail- 
able. New information and several 
significant changes due to advanced 
safety practices are included. 

National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Massachusetts. 


The More You Show The More You 


Seil by L. Mercer Francisco 


This is a management guide for 
selecting, creating and using profit 
producing selling aids. It includes 
the why’s and wherefore’s, the do’s 
and don’ts of increasing the value 
of salemen through management pro- 
duced and supervised selling aids. 
The book explains what the selling 
aids are and tells how to create and 
use them for greater profit. Included 
are demonstration devices such as 
working models, mockups, cutaways, 
visual aids such as flipcharts, slides, 
filmstrips, recordings, sound slide- 
films and motion pictures. 

The author was a writer and pro- 
ducer of commercial films for a num- 
ber of years and has served as a 
counselor in the development and 
instrumentation of selling presenta- 
tions and sales training programs for 
a wide variety of companies. He is 
a frequent contributor to such maga- 
zines as the Harvard Business Re- 
view, Sales Management and Ad- 
vertising Age and is a Consulting 
Editor of The Journal of Marketing. 


287 pps: $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


Delay in the Court by Hans Zeisel, 
Harry Kalven, Jr. and Bernard 
Buchholz 


This analysis of the remedies for 
delayed justice is the first of a series 
of studies resulting from five years 
research on the jury and on judicial 
administration conducted by the 
University of Chicago Law School 
under a Ford Foundation grant. The 
authors conclude that the problem 
is well within the reach of practical 
solution and chart a course for the 
future which would be of vast prac- 
tical value. 

The five parts of the book are: 
(1) The problem; (2) Reducing the 
Trial Time; (3) Increasing settle- 
ments; (4) More Judge Time and 
(5) Related Problems. In addition 
there are 100 tables presenting vari- 
ous statistical data. 


313 pps: $7.00 per copy. Published 
by Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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“Being in 31 places at once helped me 
wrap up an *18,000-plus premium!” 


by a Milwaukee insurance agent 


“One day I received a call from a large manufac- 
turer asking me to submit a competitive quotation 
and form for a transportation floater. But when he 
told me that he needed it in a few days, my jaw 
dropped. I knew the far-flung nature of his opera- 
tions made this deadline all but impossible. 


“Then I remembered that Len Ashack, Marine 
Manager for The American, had asked me for a 
‘toughie’ . . . just to prove to me what his company 
could do. I phoned Len and explained my dilemma. 
He wired The American’s branch offices located from 
coast to coast, 31 in all, and collected all the perti- 
nent underwriting information along with a maze of 
fire authorizations and rates. Meanwhile, he pre- 


pared and approved a form of policy right in his 
own office. 


“In just a few days, I had the rate and form in 
the prospect’s hands, Not only was I the first one in 
with the quotation . . . I was the only one that made 


the deadline! After a few days, notice came that I 
had been awarded the transportation floater with a 
premium of over $18,000. That’s when I realized how 
much it helps to be in 31 different places at once... 
with The American!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business... MORE 


BUSINESS FOR YOU. a2 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 
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“Our people jumped 
at the chance when 
we offered the 
Payroll Savings Plan” 


owe 
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“We invited every employee in the company 


to come along with us on the Payroll Savings 
Plan and invest in U.S. Savings Bonds regu- 





larly. The response was excellent. People appre- 
ciate having the tough job of saving done for 
them—and a lot of them took time to thank us 
for it. And besides feeling good about building 
a nest-egg, they're proud to be part of an effort 
that helps keep our country strong. This Plan 
makes them feel they ‘belong,’ and that’s the 
best kind of personnel relations.” 





If your company hasn’t gotten around to 
putting in the Payroll Savings Plan, contact 
your State Savings Bonds Director and let him 
show you how simple the Plan really is. Get his 
experienced help in presenting the Plan to your 
organization. Or write Savings Bonds Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 


ALL U.S. SAVINGS BONDS —OLD OR NEW—EARN ¥%% MORE THAN BEFORE ig == 
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MODERN AIDS 


to 


TAPE TO CARD 


A Universal Code Punched to Card 
Converter, the Model C750, has been an- 
nounced by Systematics, a division of 
General Transistor Corporation. Using the 
C750, any 5, 6, 7 or 8 channel punched 
tape can now be used as input to punched 
card data processing systems. The Model 
C750 is engineered for attachment to any 
IBM Model 024 or 026 Card Punch. Addi- 
tion of the Systematics C750 enables the 
Card Punch to automatically translate 
punched tape data to punched card data. 
Normal, manual operation of the Card 
Punch is not impaired by attachment of 
the tape to card converter—the same Card 
Punch can be used for regular keypunching. 

Another important feature is the remov- 
able programming plugboard which permits 
quick “plug-in” re-programming. 
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office efficiency 


NEW PHOTOCOPY LINE 


Smith-Corona Marchant has announced 
the introduction today of three new photo- 
copy machines, the Vicicopy 9, 12 (illus- 
trated) and 14, which copy anything on 
white, standard weight paper. The model 
designations refer to paper width capacity. 
All models operate on a diffusion transfer 
principle, utilizing light and a developer 
for the instant transfer of an exact image 
on white sensitized paper. The complete 
line includes a selection of bond quality 
sensitized paper for practically any copy- 
ing situation, paper dispensers, automatic 
refill cartridges, and all the accessories 
necessary for complete photocopy produc- 
tion. 


PAPER CONVEYOR 


Paperveyor, an overhead paper handling 
system applicable in any office situation, 
has been developed by the Chainveyor Cor- 
poration. Orders, invoices, punched cards, 
blueprints, correspondence—all office pa- 
pers can be dispatched to any sequence 
of locations and be automatically unloaded 
at preselected stations anywhere in the 
office. This makes it possible to maintain 
a continuous flow of vital working papers 
from one desk, machine, work station or 
file area to another. 

Mechanical action carriers hold papers 
safely and easily without folding or rolling. 
Papers once inserted between the holding 
clamps of a carrier cannot loosen or drop 
while in transit. 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, announces sev- 
eral new features on its “A’ Model Elect- 
rite electric typewriter. The new electric 
shift—which operates from either side— 
responds to the same easy touch found on 
the keyboard. As a result, there is no in- 
terruption, no slowdown, in typing speed 
and rhythm. The machine features a trans- 
parent, built-in card holder controlled from 
the front of the machine, which permits the 
operator to type any place, on any card. 
Typing material may be inserted or re- 
moved without touching the bail as by 
simply moving the paper release forward 
the bail raises automatically, lowering im- 
mediately for typing when the paper re- 
lease lever is returned to position. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Underwood Corporation has introduced 
its Data-Flo line of accounting machines 
designed for use at central or widely 
scattered locations for the preparation of 
original documents or to perform initial ac- 
counting functions while capturing essential 
data in paper tape for further automatic 
processing. It has been engineered espe- 
cially to actuate and control a paper tape 
punch. A variety of numeric and alpha- 
numeric models are available to meet a 
wide range of application requirements. 
Its outstanding features include a flexible 
method of mechanical programming that 
enables positive control of the peripheral 
operations that it performs. In addition, the 
tape perforator is an integral part of the 
machine. Direct mechanical connection be- 
tween the operating keys, encoding units 
and the punch assure absolute punching 
accuracy. 
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DATA-PHONE NETWORK 


2 HE NATION’S LARGEST data 
communications network of its 
kind is being installed by Hardware 
Mutuals—Sentry Life insurance 
group. Utilizing the Bell Telephone 
System’s Data-Phone method of 
transmission over the regular tele- 
phone network, the companies are 
linking their headquarters in Stevens 
Point, Wis., with thirty-two of their 
branch offices throughout the coun- 
try. 


Save Time 


Business machines talking to each 
other over the telephone will help to 
cut the time normally required by the 
industry to provide complete cus- 
tomer service from “up to two weeks 
to less than two days,” according to 
James P. Jacobs, president. 

“Our new arrangements for trans- 
mitting and processing insurance 
data in a fraction of the time pre- 
viously required will enable Hard- 
ware Mutuals-Sentry Life to 
greatly speed policyholder service, 
reduce operation costs by more than 
$1,000,000 annually and effect an 
important increase in investment in- 
come,’ Mr. Jacobs said. He stated 
that the Bell System Data-Phone in- 
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stallations will be completed by the 
end of the year. 

“The new data processing center 
will produce complete daily operat- 
ing statements for Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company, Hardware Deal- 
ers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
and Sentry Life Insurance Company 


in seventeen minutes,” Mr. Jacobs 
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said. It will utilize a total of thirty- 
six Data-Phone sets, making this the 
largest Data-Phone installation in 
the nation serving business. 

Four Data-Phone sets will be in- 
stalled at the companies’ Stevens 
Point data processing center and 
thirty-two Data-Phone installations 


(Continued on page 106) 





The new Smith-Corona 400 at Knoll Associates 


1. Push-Button ribbon control, ex- 
clusive on the 400, selects carbon or 
fabric ribbon at the touch of a finger. 


2. Automatic paper Injector guaran- 
tees quick, in-and-out handling of every 
page and perfectly placed margins. 


ei — 
3. Push-Button Copymatic impression 
control automatically assures you of 
perfect originals and crisper carbons. 


eet 


4. Push-Button word control corrects 
errors instantly, automatically provides 
normal, half and expand spacing. 


5. Push-Button ON-OFF switch lights 
up when the power Is on. No fumbling 
under the keyboard for hidden switches, 


Introducing Push-Button Typing 
on the new Smith-Corona 400 


EASY-TO-USE PUSH-BUTTONS con- 
trol every one of the features on the 
fast, quiet, new Smith-Corona 400 
Electric. What’s more, the keyboard is 
gently curved to fit the typist’s fingers. 
Its slope is comfortably correct. @ The 
result is the easiest typing your sec- 
retary has ever enjoyed. 

Inside, the 400 makes use of the 


very latest engineering achievements. 
It is the world’s most advanced electric 
typewriter. m@ The result is distinctive 
policies, letters and statements that 
speak well of your business. 

Call your Smith-Corona represent- 
ative for a demonstration of the new 
400 Electric. Or just write on your 
letterhead to the address at the right. 


The complete, colorful, In- 
formative guide to typewriters, 
compiled by Smith-Corona to 
give you all the facts you need Ruverat 
before you buy. For a free Bammer ~ 4 
copy, call your Smith-Corona Digest of 
representative or write Smith- MMMAslsit@an ines 
Corona, 410 Park Ave., New paki 

York 22,N.¥Y. No obligation, 


of course. 


FREE 64-PAGE “BUYERS’ DIGEST OF TYPEWRITER FACTS” 
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Labor Saving Methods 


JOHN C. ALDIN 
Peat, Marwick & Mitchell Company 


NY DISCUSSION OF a_ subject 
fide begin with a short story. 
Probably the first labor saving 
method was discovered when some 
caveman used a club to beat his girl 
friend senseless. His knuckles didn’t 
bleed and he didn’t swing as hard, 
but the result was the same. Soon 
all cavemen were using a club. Later 
a smarter caveman inserted a spike 
at the end of his club. This did the 
job better and faster and easier. 
However, the finale occurred when 
a very much smarter cavewoman 
found that by fluttering her eyes and 
whispering how strong he was, the 
caveman wouldn’t have to swing his 
club at all. 


Need Disappears 


All labor saving methods have 
more or less the same history. First 
discovered, then adopted and per- 
fected, and finally the need disap- 
pears. Punch cards are a good 
example. We have lived through 
the perfection of the punch card 
method from the early days of only 
statistical applications to the present 
time of completely integrated ac- 
counting systems where the original 
entry and complete distribution are 
simultaneous. But new inventions 
such as the Optical Scanners, which 
actually “read” printed data, prom- 
ise an ultimate end to punch card 
accounting. 

The fundamental functions of an 
insurance company are simple: ob- 
taining applications, issuing policies, 
collecting premiums, disbursing 
losses, and accounting for these 
transactions. To perform these func- 
tions, a minimum of approximately 
$.15 of every premium dollar is set 
aside. The problems, however, are 
many. First, the dollar value of each 
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transaction is small, hence many 
transactions. Second, records must 
be accurate. Since an insurance 
company basically sells promises, 
accurate records must be available 
to fulfill these promises. Nothing is 
more frustrating and time wasting 
than the search for a missing docu- 
ment. Finally, rating bureaus and 
statistical services in the insurance 
industry’s cost gathering centers, 
are demanding more and more in- 
formation and finer breakdowns. It 
is our opinion that this explosion of 
the classification system defeats the 
purpose of the law of large numbers 
and tends to make all experience 
statistics less credible, but the trend 
persists and is increasing. 

Why is it so important for small 
insurance companies to employ every 
labor saving device possible? The 
answer is a simple word, survival. 
Large companies have finally awak- 
ened to the fact that they can use 
mass merchandising and mass proc- 
essing methods, and that in doing 
so, they can offer a lower rate to 
obtain better risks. Small companies 
are in the same relative position as 
independent grocers were with the 
advent of supermarkets. They must 
provide services that the large com- 
pany cannot provide, personalized 
service to the agent and to the pol- 
icyholder. However, these services 
take time. Every hour saved in a 
normal processing, provides an hour 
to render service and every hour of 
extra service is an added justification 
for the existence of a small company. 


Tools Available 


Because of size, many of the man- 
agement tools available to large 
companies are of little use to a small 
operation. Computers are in most 
cases an economic impossibility. 
Budgeting and financial responsibil- 
ity accounting do not serve their 


basic purpose in a small company, 
because the chief executives are usu- 
ally very close to actual operations. 
Scientific work measurement does 
not justify its costs, since the staff 
is too small to effect significant 
economies. The tools available to 
small companies, then, are imagina- 
tion and common sense. 

Armed with these tools, how 
should one proceed to effect econo- 
mies in his own company ? Obviously, 
to save labor, he must know how it 
is expended. He must know what 
records are maintained, where they 
are kept, and how they are processed. 
The place to begin, then, is with the 
records themselves. 


Forms 


The basic records of an insurance 
company are applications, policies, 
loss face sheets or jackets, and drafts 
and checks. To prepare only these 
records with all subsidiary docu- 
ments being produced as by-products 
of the original preparation is the 
ultimate goal to be attained. By only 
writing the information once, we 
save copying time, we save checking 
time and we eliminate time wasted 
in tracking down discrepancies. By 
way of illustration, one of our clients, 
through some thought and imagina- 
tion, developed an eleven part policy 
declaration. The first sheet, of course, 
becomes part of the policy. The sec- 
ond is the statistical copy, a little 
longer than the original to permit 
the addition of a code block. This 
is used to prepare punch cards for 
statistical processing. It has been 
positioned near the front of the set 
to insure legibility. Next is a ledger 
card. Sent to the collection depart- 
ment, it becomes part of the accounts 
receivable ledger. The next three 
parts are exact copies of the statisti- 
cal copy. One is filed in the central 


(Continued on the next page) 
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policy files, another is filed by ex- 
piration date to serve as renewal 
information, and the last is sent to 
the salesman. Following this are a 
blank white slip of paper and two 
blank blue slips. Because of their size, 
not all of the information appears. 
These are used for ordering credit 
reports where and for 
checking customer records in another 
facet of the companies’ operation. 
Finally, there are two white cards. 
One is used as a cross-reference card 
and the other is filed by expiration 
date, serving as a tickler file to insti- 
tute renewal routine. Through one 
typing operation at the time of policy 
issuance, the company has provided, 
in addition to the actual policy, the 
following subsidiary records: 
1. Source document for data proc- 

essing 

Collection ledger 

Necessary file copies 

Credit report orders 

Cross reference cards 

Groundwork for subsequent re- 

newals 


necessary 


Eliminate Copying 


Let’s take another type of example. 
Another of our clients has a line of 
business where multiple transactions 
occur under the same claim over a 
period of time. The problem was 
then to eliminate the copying of in- 
dicative and statistical information 
each time a transaction occurred. 
The answer was again a multiple 
part form where the necessary in- 
formation was typed once at the time 
the claim was reported. As subse- 
quent transactions occurred, the date, 
type of transaction, and amount were 
entered in a series of boxes on the 
form, and the top sheet was torn off 
and sent to data processing. The 
problem was solved and, as a by- 
product, the last part of the form 
provided a complete history of pay- 
ments on the claim. 

A second area to be explored 
while examining the records is cod- 
ing. What is a code? A code is any 
device for the purpose of recognizing 
some degree of uniqueness for an 
individual item among many items. 


Your name is a code, but not a very 
good one as shown by the pages of 
John Smith’s in a telephone direc- 
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tory. If our ancestors had given us 
a twelve digit number instead of 
an alphabetic name, filing clerks 
wouldn’t have gray hair. 

How can this definition of coding 
be applied to saving labor in insur- 
ance companies? The principle is to 
build into some essential code, such 
as policy or claim number, useful 
subsidiary information, and yet to 
retain the uniqueness of the original 
code. An illustration is again in or- 
der. Suppose a company writing 
policies in the home office uses a nine 
digit consecutive policy number. In- 
stead of retaining this sequence, 
substitute effective month and year 
and term code for the first five 
digits. Then a policy written this 
month would bear the number 
05601 — — What has this 
accomplished? First, it has saved 
time in the coding department; sec- 
ond, it has saved key-punch time ; 
third, it has provided five extra col- 
ums on punch cards; lastly, it gives 
a clue to the in-force status of the 
policy for claim and collection de- 
partments by reference to policy 
number also. Still, however, no two 
policies will bear the same number 
so uniqueness has been preserved. 

The same principle may possibly 
be applied to other areas such as in- 
corporating accident year into claim 
number, or fieldman into agent num- 
ber. The idea is simple, but fre- 
quently overlooked by many compa- 
nies. 

The next area of investigation to 
develop labor saving method is proc- 
essing. Here, the first step should 
begin with a floor plan of the office. 
The actual physical movement of 
records should be chartered, over- 
laying the path of the documents on 
the floor plan. A rather easy way to 
accomplish this is to attach a route 
sheet to selected documents. This 
route sheet should contain the name 
of the employee, his or her depart- 
ment, the date and time received and 
the date and time transmitted to 
someone else. This approach will 
serve not only as a guide to the 
physical movement of the document, 
but also to the amount of time it 
took to process the document. Re- 
sults will probably resemble a spider 
web, but some facts will stand out. 
First, you will notice that all roads 
lead to Rome, Rome in this case 
being the central files. But are the 


central files centrally located? Prob- 
ably they are tucked neatly into some 
corner out of sight. Second, it is 
possible that documents may be con- 
tinually incoming and outgoing from 
one desk or department. For ex- 
ample, applications may be checked 
in at a control desk, then distributed 
to underwriting, returned to the con- 
trol desk, then distributed to policy- 
writing, returned to the control desk, 
then distributed to data processing, 
returned, once more, and finally sent 
to files. This constant travel is prob- 
ably wasting time. If more than one 
employee operates at the control 
desk, traffic flow would improve, if 
two desks were set up at different 
points. Last, are private offices wast- 
ing time and space ? Many companies 
have taken the approach that super- 
visors are more accessible to em- 
ployees if seated on the main proces- 
sing area, that enough privacy to 
suffice the majority of the time is 
obtained by spacing desks eight to 
ten feet apart and that one or two 
conference rooms are adequate to 
provide for those situations requir- 
ing absolute privacy. 

The second step is to find out 
what the employees think they are 
doing. On a given day, normal proc- 
essing should be interrupted and 
every employee should write up in 
his own words what his job consists 
of. It is rather essential that this be 
done simultaneously and without ad- 
vance warning to prevent collusion 
and consensus opinions. The idea 
is to obtain each person’s concept of 
his job, not what his supervisor or 
the person at the next desk has de- 
cided he does. With these resumes 
in our hands, we should answer the 
following questions : 

1. Do the employees appear to know 
why they are performing their du- 
ties? If not, they could be doing too 
much or too little, in either case 
wasting their own or someone else’s 
time. For example, a control desk 
might prepare the batch control for 
tabulating. She doesn’t realize that 
her function is only the computation 
of a predetermined control total, so 
she sorts the dailies into policy num- 
ber order, so they will be in sequence 
when punched. Perhaps, we were 
wondering why we needed another 
girl. 

2. Do two employees with the same 
job have different concepts of their 
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duties? One of them is either doing 
a bad job, or both of them are only 
doing a half job. Someone farther 
down the line is wasting time corre- 
lating the two efforts. 

3. Are supervisors working or su- 
pervising? All employees need di- 
rection. Maybe those errors in the 
coding section that take so much 
time to correct and get us in trouble 
with statistical bureaus are not the 
result of sheer stupidity. Perhaps, 
the supervisor is so busy coding her- 
self that the employees have taken 
to answering their questions, rather 
than disturbing her. 

With this knowledge of routing 
and employee duties, it is possible to 
draw a picture, flowchart if you like, 
of the processing operation of the 
company. There are many methods 
of flowcharting and many systems 
of symbols. Forget these systems 
and draw a picture that you can un- 
derstand and explain. At this point, 
ask yourself a question, “Have I 
oversimplified?” Are there opera- 
tions where you can’t understand 
why so much time is expended? 
Better check them again to make 
sure you understand the operation. 
A case comes to mind where we 
were asked to systemize on IBM, the 
gathering of customer experience for 
a Lloyd’s agency. The job seemed 
simple. Prepare a master deck and 
use policy number as a point of ref- 
erence. However, many times on 
Lloyd’s business, the original pre- 
mium is recorded under a cover note 
and later a policy number is issued. 
We had oversimplified and, there- 
fore, could not correlate premiums 
and losses. The project had to be 
re-worked. 

In analyzing the flowcharts and 
job descriptions, one question in- 
evitably arises, “Can some operations 
be performed faster and more effi- 
ciently by machines at less cost?” 
Most companies employ tabulating 
equipment of one kind or another, 
but there are other types of machines 
which offer labor-saving possibilities 
for the small insurance company. 
First on the list, I would say, are 
combination machines such as the 
flexowriter and computyper. The 
twofold principle involved in these 
machines, especially the later model, 
is: 

1. As a by-product of the original 

typing, a punch card or paper tape 

is prepared. This means elimination 
(Continued on page 102) 
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‘This 
adding machine 
catches errors before 
theyre made! 


Friden’s model ACY actually catches errors before 
they’re made. The exclusive Visual Check window 
shows a full registration of figures entered while they 
still can be corrected. 

Further, the ACY has the exclusive Friden Natural 
Way keyboard, which is designed to fit the user’s 
hand perfectly. Other features include the extra-wide 
platen for roll paper and’wide forms; automatic red- 
printing of negative values; all live control keys; plus 
special features for rapid multiplication. 

Try the “next step” in adding machines. Call your 
Friden Man, or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in- 


hand with practicality there is no other word for it. 
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folmelelate. 


GUY FERGASON 


Who Needs a Consultant? 


5 Boren IS A PRINCIPLE of organi- 
zation debated in business circles 
because of its controversial concept 
which is referred to as the “Span of 
Control.” In substance it states that 
no one has the time, energy, or 
knowledge to manage all aspects of 
a business enterprise. Those who 
accept the principle believe that 
two solutions are indicated—one is 
to delegate within the organization 
so that top-management receives as- 
sistance from others; the other is 
that professional advice is essential 
for screening the plans as well as 
the practices of a company. 


Instinctive Delegation 


Those who do not accept the prin- 
ciple in a practical application to 
business do so because they believe 
that management instinctively dele- 
gates those activities which can be 
carried on by others. For example, 
the large companies have staff experts 
on the payroll to advise management 
on the many specialized facets of 
business activity. We can only com- 
ment parenthetically—what about 
the thousands of small business en- 
terprises which cannot afford to hire 
permanent staffs? One very large 
firm (not in the insurance business) 
ignores the principle of the span of 
control and delegates an ever in- 
creasing load of work to its second 
line management on the assumption 
that each echelon of management will 
delegate downward as its respective 
work load increases, or else it (each 
respective level of management) will 
go under as the result of overwork. 

We come up against situations in 
which management, not willing to 
recognize its own limitations, is car- 
rying more responsibility than is 
good for it (management) and the 
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organization. In these cases almost 
all decisions are being made by man- 
agement. These companies are 
vulnerable in that no one is being 
groomed to take over. If something 
happens to management, the com- 
pany either goes under or is taken 
over by another. 

We are aware of the academic 
nature of this subject and we do not 
intend to carry it into the pure classic 
realm of argument. We do see some 
very practical problems arising from 
the failure to recognize the uncer- 
tainties of life as well as the preju- 
dices of personal opinion when man- 
agement originates, appraises and 
approves its own policies and actions 
without benefit of checking with 
others. 

Many companies, large as well as 
small, have built-in ability on its pay- 
roll, but because we cast-type our 
employees, we soon think of them as 
clerks, accountants, or what have 
you and thus take them for granted, 
ignoring their ability to screen and 
advise on procedural matters. “Fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt” is an old 
saying which includes such things as 
going outside the organization for 
abilities which are assumed to exist 
in the employees of other companies, 
but not in our own employees. 


Stereotyped Thinking 


We believe the biggest problem 
that we run into is the stereotyped 
thinking of management which hesi- 
tates to accept new and different 
ideas that may arise within its own 
organization. First, when employees 
come up with new ideas, manage- 
ment’s first reaction is that the em- 
ployees are being critical of present 
methods; second, management may 
think that they (employees) are be- 


coming too pushy and aggressive, 
and last, there is the possibility that 
management may underestimate the 
value of ideas coming from within. 

Employees become astute in know- 
ing what is expected of them in their 
relations with management. If man- 
agement approves of those who flat- 
ter by agreement, the employees will 
agree—if management becomes of- 
fended at suggestion, the employees 
will not suggest. If employees see 
the futility of personal growth and 
development, the creative and am- 
bitious ones will leave and go with 
other companies, and the “yes-men” 
will remain, furthering manage- 
ment’s problem of real creative de- 
velopment. 


Screened Thinking 


Management needs a _ sounding 
board for its ideas. Management 
should have some one who will 
screen their thinking and will offer 
objective advice. If the employees 
feel that management is open- 
minded, the sounding board tech- 
nique and opportunity for consulting 
will be found within the organization. 
There is that big “if”’—if manage- 
ment is really desirous of exploring 
new avenues of thought, and if man- 
agement is alert to improvements 
and suggestions, and if management 
can be sure that its avenues of com- 
munication are tapping the creative 
ability of its employees, consulting 
service (professional) will take on 
the form of advising management on 
the merits of the various ideas which 
come up for appraisal. 

Professional consulting service 
may take on three different types of 
approach. One type of service may 
be required to actually take over an 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Consultant 


assignment and perform an indus- 
trial engineering job. In this type, 
the consulting firm may analyze the 
work, the jobs, the rates, the organ- 
ization, forms, records, reports and 
office arrangement. It can be readily 
seen that this type of consulting 
service provides outside personnel 
(i.e., trained analysts) who do the 
survey work, feed the facts to the 
consultant, who in turn recommends 
such changes and corrections as are 
indicated. Management needs only 
to review the changes, appraise their 
value, and apply them to the organ- 
ization. In many instances, the con- 
sulting firm takes over the responsi- 
bility of applying the changes, train- 
ing the personnel and following all 
problems coincident to the 
to their successful conclusion. 


changes 
An 
other type of consulting service is 
found in the limited areas of special- 
ized function such as_ recruiting, 
testing and employing new person- 
nel. Instead of the engineering servy- 
ice which encompasses all phases of 
work analysis, this service deals ex- 
clusively with performance in the 
personnel field. It include 
training as well as screening for 
promotion. 


can 


Advisory Service 


The third type of consulting serv- 
ice is purely advisory and represents 
a newer type of consulting service 
which is growing in use and popu- 
larity. As it was pointed out previ- 
ously in this article, it is very difficult 
for management to be completely 
objective in its appraisal of the means 
of handling many problems which 
arise in business. We believe that 
management needs a reliable screen- 
ing source in addition to the screen 
ing which may be done within an 
organization. The advisory service 
is not a functional service, nor does 
it contemplate the physical execution 
of an assignment. It is a continuing 
service in which management avails 
itself of the consultant’s advice and 
opinion as problems arise. Advice 
can be helpful in many areas. One 
company was moving its offices to a 
new location within the city 
up a “plan of moving.” The consul- 
tant screened the plan and advised 
on arrangement of the new office. 


It drew 
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Another company had a labor turn 
over problem. The company analyzed 
the problem, developed a solution, 
but checked the program with the 
consultant for completeness and ade- 
quacy. Some of the larger companies 
put a consultant on the board of 
directors so as to have expert advice 
available. Smaller companies usually 
put the consultant on an annual re- 
tainer fee thereby being assured of 
service, 


No Conflict 


There is no conflict in principles 
in the use of consulting service vs. 
the use of company personnel. As a 
matter of fact, the relationship of 
principle is that as the company de- 
velops the use of its own personnel 
for survey work, the consulting serv- 
ice is shifted from the engineering 
type of service (where the consultant 
makes the surveys with his person- 
nel) to the advisory type of service. 

Modern management recognizes 
the need for assistance (and in some 
instances actual service, depending 
on the nature of the assignment) in 
several areas—(1) accounting prob- 
lems in the form of periodic audits 
by independent auditors; (2) man- 
agement problems in the form of 
conSulting service ; (3) tax problems 
(Federal Income, State Income, if 
any, and general taxes) as differen- 
tiated from accounting problems; 
and (4) legal problems arising from 
the complexities of business and 
Governmental control. Accounting, 
tax and legal assistance have been 
generally accepted as “musts,” even 
for small business. Consulting serv- 
ices in the field of management are 
relatively new in respect to the 
smaller companies. 


Objective Viewpoint 


We are not the spokesman for the 
consulting profession, nor do we es- 
pouse their cause, in spite of the fact 
that we are engaged in the consulting 
practice on a specialized basis in the 
insurance field. Yet we cannot re- 
frain from pointing out the advan- 
tages which can result from the 
complete objective viewpoint of the 
consultant and the accumulated ex- 
perience of the consultant resulting 
from contact with many problems 
which may be new to management, 


but which have been dealt with be- 
fore by the consultant. 

In closing this 1960 series, we 
have broadened the scope of the 
coverage to include an over-all ap- 
praisal of management’s efforts to 
solve the problems of the organiza- 
tion. These problems reside in the 
balanced use of men, methods, ma- 
chines and materials as it applies to 
the changing conditions under which 
business is conducted. To that end, 
and to summarize our 1960 presenta- 
tion, the following check-list is pre- 
sented : 


1. Have all jobs been analyzed as to 
type of duties performed ? 

2. Have specifications been estab 
lished for selecting applicants ? 

3. Is recruitment performed by com- 
pany or is professional personnel 
counseling assistance used ? 

4. Are all vacancies promptly filled ? 
5. Are the starting rates in line with 
the area and industry rates? 

6. Are the fringe benefits competitive 
with other companies ? 

7. What is the turnover of new em- 
ployees within the first two years of 
employment with the company ? 
Training of Employees 

8. Is there fixed responsibility for 
training ? 

9, Are training manuals (1.e., oper- 
ating manuals) used ? 

10. Is any effort made to check the 
results of training? 

11. Are employees trained for up- 
grading and promotion ? 

12. Is there any plan for keeping 
employees up to date concerning 
changes in the industry ? 

Personnel Policies 

13. Is internal promotion used to the 
fullest extent for filling higher level 
positions ? 

14. Is there a definite policy concern- 
ing sick leaves? Vacations? Dis- 
missal compensation ? Annual review 
of salaries? Coffee breaks? Solicita- 
tion for gifts, etc. ? 

15. Are the employees kept informed 
about the company, its operations, 
and business conditions ? 

16. Are staff meetings held in order 
to exchange ideas and discuss operat- 
ing plans? 

17. Are office hours being main- 
tained ? 
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18. Is absenteeism being recognized 
and controlled? By what means? 
Compensation 

19. Are there personnel merit re- 
views and salary adjustments ? 

20. Is there a periodic review of rates 
in respect to the 
changes ? 


cost-of-living 


21. Is any type of financial incen- 
tive used? 

22. Is there a bonus plan for super- 
visory personnel ? 

23. Are supper allowances paid for 
evening work? 

24. To what extent is seniority (con- 
tinued service) considered in deter- 
mining salary increases ? 

Work Analysis 

25. Are working conditions favor- 
able? Are there areas in which im- 
provement can be made? Lighting? 
Air conditioning (temperature con- 


trol ) ? Sound 
Cleanliness ? 


control? Location? 
26. Are employees given an oppor- 
tunity of making suggestions ? 

27. Are employees informed as to 
what is expected of them in respect 
to quantity and quality of work to 
be performed ? 

28. Are task assignments followed- 
up to determine if they are completed 
on time? 

29. Are frequent periods of overtime 
investigated to find the cause (and 
necessity ) ? 

30. Are outside (letter 
shops) used to handle overloads? 
31. Are files inspected and cleaned 
out regularly? 

32. Is office equipment 


services 


modern ? 
Adequate ? Being fully utilized ? 

33. Are forms, records, and reports 
periodically surveyed in order to de- 
termine their continued usefulness ? 





ENVELOPE CALENDAR 


THE ENVO-CAL, a combination en- 
velope and calendar, is a new device 
calculated to stimulate weekly, bi- 
weekly or monthly ordering or pay- 
ing by mail. The device may be 
composed of 12, 26 or 52 envelopes 
with extended flaps to include pay- 
ment or order slips (with com- 
pany’s name imprinted) and a 
gummed area for easy sealing. A 
weekly, biweekly, or monthly calen- 
dar is printed on the pocket side of 
the envelope. The face side of the 
envelope carries the printed name 
and address of the company, and 
printed postage-free indicia, if re- 
quested. Each envelope can be 
easily removed by tearing off along 
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perforated edge above gummed flap. 
e over-all size of the 

The r-all si f tl 

is 7” 


Envo-Cal 
wide by 8%” long by 1” 
deep for 52 envelope calendars. The 
12 or 26 envelope calendars are 
proportionately slimmer. 

The new invention is valuable since 
it reminds a customer or a prospect 
that an order should be placed, or 
that payment for some service is 
due, on a particular date. It pro- 
vides a fast, free medium by making 
available an addressed, stamped (or 
unstamped) envelope. In addition, 
the device serves the customer as a 
year round calendar and the com- 
pany with an effective advertise- 
ment that remains permanently at 
the place where ordering or payment 
takes place. 


34. Are proposed changes in proce- 
dures discussed with employees be- 
fore the changes are put into effect ? 
35. Are office machines properly 
maintained ? By service contract ? By 
manufacturers service on a “call as 
needed” basis? Are machines cov 
ered at night? 

If the answers to most of these 
questions are obtained and studied, 
and if the information thus obtained 
is put to use, there will be an increase 
in office efficiency which will return 
a neat “profit” on the investment in 
time which is necessary to get the 
facts. 


NEW STAPLER 


A DESK STAPLER that produces a 
new kind of staple—one with both 
pointing in the same direction 
been announced by Bostitch, 


legs 
has 
Inc. 

This new design enables succeed- 
ing top sheets of stapled papers to 
be removed without having to re- 
move the staple and re-fasten the 
remaining pages each time. It is 
claimed that this easy removal is 
not possible with conventional sta- 
plers. 

The new stapler was designed 
especially for offices, banks, insur- 
ance companies and other organiza- 
tions having frequent need for tem- 
porarily holding together items in 
association with permanently fas- 
tened ones. 

In addition to its top sheet re- 
moval feature, the stapler performs 
all the helpful functions of standard 
desk staplers, as well as a tacker. 
\ slight touch of the automatic trig- 
ger releases the clincher arm of the 
machine, making it a handy tool for 
tacking notes, exhibits, signs to bul- 
letin boards. 





Labor Saving—from page 97 


of keypunch time. Couple this fea- 
ture with a good multiple part form, 
such as we discussed earlier and the 
ultimate goal of preparing informa- 
tion only once has been approached. 
2. Through programming and mas- 
ter card information, standard infor- 
mation and arithmetic computations 
are performed automatically in the 
machine. This possibility could elim- 
inate rate checking. 
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Another rather recent develop- 
ment is the coupling of an adding 
machine to a keypunch. This, I be- 
lieve, would be of use to companies 
using either multiple or single cov- 
erage cards in balancing. The add- 
ing machine operates as input to the 
keypunch in the same fashion as the 
standard keyboard and can be pro- 
grammed to say subtract the total 
premium from the total of the indi- 
vidual coverages. 

A standby in other industries, but 
infrequently used by insurance com- 
panies, is the typewriter-keypunch. 
To properly make use of this ma- 
chine, however, consistent and stand- 
ard form design is a necessity. New 
machines are being put on the market 
constantly. The fundamental object 
to keep in mind, however, is that we 
are trying to save labor to save 
money. We do not, as one noted 
gentleman has said in speaking of 
computers, use a bulldozer to culti- 
vate a flower garden. Overmecha- 
nization is just as costly as under- 
mechanization and it is much more 
difficult to convert a mechanical op- 
eration to a manual one than vice- 
versa. 

Earlier I mentioned that small 
companies must use imagination and 
common sense if they are to be suc- 
cessful. In the past few years, some 
companies have developed major 
labor saving methods. Some of them 
may help you. 

High on the list is the widespread 
adoption of continuous form policy. 
Called by many names, essentially 
the object is to issue a policy once 
and to renew by a certificate rather 
than another policy. Forms costs are 
naturally cut and preparation of a 
renewal certificate is less time con- 
suming either manually or mechani- 
cally than issuing a new policy. 

Next, is the evolution of premium 
collections. Slowly, but surely, more 
and more agents are beginning to 
pay on the company account rather 
than their own. A recent innovation 
is the cash with application policy 
used a great deal by sister companies 
of small insurors writing discount 
automobile business. This is a situ- 
ation similar to the caveman and his 
club where the problem has disap- 
peared. 

Has anyone ever thought of drop- 
ping the car description from the 
declaration page of an auto policy? 


What purpose does it serve on poli- 
cies where coverage is so broad as 
to cover the insured regardless of 
the car he drives, his own or some- 
one else’s. A corollary to this inno- 
vation would be the tremendous de- 
crease in endorsements for change 
of car. 

In the claim field, does your com- 
pany have a workable system for 
handling small claims? A study in 
one company showed that 83% of 
claim drafts issued covered claims 
under $1,000, while outstanding 
losses under this figure, amounted to 
less than 10% of the total reserve. 
Reference to the 1958 proceedings 
of this convention will give ideas as 
to how some companies are handling 
the problem. 

Of what value is the time spent in 
maintaining policy allotment records, 
that is ; records to show the numbers 
of policies currently in the hands of 
policywriting agents? First, they 
are rarely accurate ; second, they are 
seldom checked by persons with au- 
thority to act upon them; and third, 
if the agent wanted to cheat, he could 
issue endorsements which are not 
numbered and the company would 
be none the wiser. 

The easiest, simplest and earliest 
form of insurance is marine insur- 
ance. It is the easiest and simplest 
insurance because it covers losses. 
There are not five pages of fine print 
enumerating what is covered and 
what is not covered, it simply covers 
loss. The fire and casualty insurance 
field could benefit by this concept of 
insurance today. The beginnings of 
the idea are present now in the 
Homeowners Package Policy. One 
indivisible premium covers a mul- 
tiple of perils. The public is happy 
because they receive broader cover- 
age at a lower cost. The companies 
are happy because they can sell more 
burglary, glass and general liability 
insurance than before. Perhaps, the 
only unhappy people are the statis- 
ticians who work with numbers for 
the sake of numbers and the account- 
ants who still use quill pens, eye- 
shades, and sleeveguards. 

As mentioned before, an insurance 
company operates on approximately 
15% of the premium dol‘ar. There- 
fore, a savings of 1% of premium 
volume would reduce overhead over 


6%. 


Reprinted from the Interpreter. 
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The Most from Office Equipment 


RICHARD F. CUNNINGHAM 
Photostat Corporation 


OOD CUSTOMER SERVICE, SO es- 
| Pehowte to the success of a Life 
Insurance company, is largely a mat- 
ter of handling the individual needs 
of each client properly. This begins 
with the collection of data on the 
customer’s application form and the 
accuracy and efficiency with which 
this data is disseminated to the ap- 
propriate persons within the firm. 
The quality, production time and 
cost of the records a company must 
make of many different kinds of 
documents are all important factors 
in a company’s efforts to establish 
an outstanding program of client 
services. 


Although the need for large quan- 
tities of easily read, permanent qual- 
ity reproduction is particularly im- 
portant to an insurance company, it 
is a problem the industry has in 
common with many other businesses 
today. The need to record, retain 
and retrieve are the all important 
three R’s of efficient office adminis- 
tration. To supply American busi- 
ness with tools for the job a billion 
dollar research, manufacturing and 
servicing complex has grown up in 
the last fifty years. This is the field 
of office copying equipment and 
supplies. But it’s not simply a mat- 
ter of installing these miracle ma- 
chines and expecting them to solve 
your office copying problems for 
you. Before you buy any of the won- 
derful new products you should al- 
ways make sure: 


1. That it is the best on the market 
for your particular need, and 


2. That you get the most out of the 
equipment by relating its use to 
other equipment in your office and 
developing an interrelated, efficient 
system. 


That’s just what one company 
did this year, with the result that 
they are getting faster production 
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and better quality at less cost; the 
ideal we'd all like to achieve. This 
company started out with two ob- 
jectives. First, it wanted to improve 
the quality of the reproduced “‘com- 
pleted application forms” included in 
its policies and secondly, it wanted 
to mechanize as much as possible to 
speed up and cut costs of its pres- 
ent record copying set-up. They 
found a big part of this answer in 
the new Positive Process paper in- 
troduced by the Photostat Corpora- 
tion a few months ago. This new 
product just about cuts in half the 
time necessary to get a high quality 
positive print of any document by 
eliminating the necessity of produc- 
ing a negative before making a posi- 
tive print of any document. The 
paper is coated with a double layer 
of emulsion, one positive and one 
negative. The negative image of the 
record photographed appears on the 
upper layer of the paper. Then a 
second reaction takes place. The 
negative image leads to the forma- 
tion of a positive image in the lower 
layer emulsion. The negative layer, 
now no longer needed, is washed 
away under a stream of water. 


Increased Efficiency 


But the people at the company 
didn’t rest satisfied; and because 
they didn’t they saw firsthand some 
of the valuable “bonus” advantages 
to be gained by combining the use 
of two modern, improved office 
products in such a way as to improve 
the final result and increase the effi- 
ciency of them both. While officials 
were in the process of investigating 
Photostat Positive Paper, it was 
pointed out to them that by using it 
in connection with a completely au- 
tomatic photocopying machine, they 
could eliminate the three copying 
machines they had. They could cen- 
tralize their reproduction facilities 
which would cut costs and further 
save time and insure quality work 
by combining the Photocopier with 


the new Positive Process Paper. The 
company estimates that it has cut 
the required time to produce quality 
copies of insurance applications by 
well over 50%. Because of the 
simple fingertip type of controls of 
the new machine a single operator 
can keep up easily with all the copy- 
ing work the office requires. The 
three copying machines previously 
used by the department are no 
longer needed. The production de- 
partment is now centralized and un- 
der the supervision of trained per- 
sonnel. The quality of the copies 
made are uniformly excellent and 
it is also much easier to control the 
use of supplies and maintain inven- 
tory at the most economical level. 


Other Advantages 


Officials report these other advan- 
tages resulting from the use of 
Photostat Process Paper, in combi- 
nation with the Photostat Photo- 
copier : 

1. Release of valuable office space by 
the elimination of the three pre- 
vious machines ; the machine is only 
3’ wide and 6’ long. It stands 5’ 
high. 

2. The improved quality of the appli- 
cation forms; the high contrast 
emulsion used in the Positive Proc- 
ess Paper renders copies that are in . 
many cases more legible than the 
originals. 

3. Savings in labor costs; not only 
is the machine so fully automatic 
that it requires the attention of only 
one person, but the required opera- 
tions have been so simplified that 
the one worker can turn out con- 
siderably more records than two 
workers on the company’s old ma- 
chines. Savings in the time required 
to mix the chemicals used, for in- 
stance, is estimated at about one full 
week a year. 

4. And, finally, of course, quick de- 
livery ; the new combination can pro- 
duce a reproduction of permanent 
file quality in less than ten minutes. 
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faster 
fully substantiated 
claim service 


Settle claims faster . . . improve service with the PHOTOSTAT 
Portable Microfilm Camera. Claims agents can take it along, 
film data on the spot, collect all records for each claim on one 
film. « Interchangeable film magazines in 10-, 25- and 50-foot 
lengths provide convenience and flexibility. When case records 
are completed, agent sends exposed film to one of Photostat’s 
high-speed processing stations that develop and deliver film 
directly to your home office. + Costs less than $.001 per docu- 
ment. New drive mechanism and film advance indicator pro- 
vide infallible documentation of records. » Complete your sys- 
tem with the PHOTOSTAT Portable Reader. 


PHOTOSTAT.—the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM « OFFSET « PHOTOCOPY «+ COPIER 


Please send details of: 


O PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING O OFFSET DUPLICATING 
O PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING 0 OFFICE COPYING 
Company 


Rh esi BED PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


| Soe ROCHESTER 3,N.Y.,A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 
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Temporary 


Office Help 


BURTON W. SCHUSTER 
Vice President and Insurance 
Account Executive 
Kelly Girl Service, Inc. 


S THE INSURANCE industry 
fle and the services they per- 
form become more complex, extra 
help from outside the office—usually 
to fill temporary needs—is becoming 
more of a daily necessity. In almost 
every instance the buying of tempo- 
rary office personnel services has 
provided a solution to the problem of 
meeting an immediate emergency or 
instituting new services without di- 
minishing or interfering with normal 
day-to-day services. An indication of 
the extent to which insurance com- 
panies rely on temporary office help 
is furnished by the fact that the in- 
surance field is today one of the 
biggest customers of those com- 
panies like our own which provide 
temporary help. 


More Economical 


Insurance companies, as well as 
business in general, have found it 
more economical to rent a skilled 
temporary worker for as long as she 
is needed, rather than train a per- 
manent employee for a job she may 
be doing for a short period of time. 
With two thirds of the msurance in- 
dustry’s overhead attributed to the 
payment of salaries (as opposed to 
one third in other industries) it is 
essential that money paid for salary 
be money wisely and carefully spent. 
It would be uneconomical for a com- 
pany to carry additional personnel all 
year lony, just to insure their being 
on hand when a peak load or emer- 
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gency arises. That’s where the 
temporary services enter the picture. 
As the greatest supplier of tem- 
porary white collar office help to the 
insurance field, our firm has learned 
a great deal about the insurance in- 
dustry. With forty-nine out of the 
fifty largest companies in insurance 
using Kelly Girls, we know now that 
temporary employees can meet many 
of their needs. In New York alone, 
one firm has used as many as one 
hundred temporary girls at one time 
in the same department. In Colum- 
bus, Ohio, forty insurance firms use 
our girls regularly. In San Diego, 
California, there has been a 100% in- 
crease in the number of girls sup- 
plied to insurance companies. 
What specifically can temporary 
employment services do for insur- 
ance companies ? How do they effect 
a savings in dollars and an increase 
in efficiency? In answering these 
questions there are several import- 
ant areas that merit discussion. First 
is the area of rush jobs. Recently, a 
large Eastern life insurance com- 
pany installed a new machine to 
do the work which normally re- 
quired the use of many punch card 
operators. A force of clerical 
workers was first needed, however, 
to get all the information ready to 
be fed into the machine. The com- 
pany which needed this large cleri- 
cal force did not wish to disrupt its 
normal services by reassigning 


workers from other important areas. 
So temporary workers did the job 
and left when the machine 
ready for use. 

At another insurance company, 
ten operators were needed imme- 
diately to run three types of ma- 
chines—collator, reproducing, and 
Temporary workers ran 
the office machines at times when 
they were not in use for normal 
needs. By working evenings and 
Saturdays for seven weeks the tem- 
porary workers were able to help 
this particular company get over the 
hump. 


was 


sorting. 


Increasing Need 


More and more insurance com- 
panies are looking to temporary help 
to solve machine-age problems. Fi- 
nancial realism bluntly dictates that 
if certain office machines are used 
sporadically throughout the year, it 
is an unnecessary waste of company 
funds to assign permanent person- 
nel tg them. Temporary help, on the 
other hand, are able to keep these 
machines going only when the need 
Temporary help are effec- 
tively used when tornadoes, hurri- 
canes and other Acts of God pro- 
duce veritable floods of claims. For 
instance, when an unexpected and 
severe hail storm struck Rockford, 
Ill., in June of this year, it resulted 


arises. 
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Network—from page 93 


will link the companies’ major of- 
fices. A total of thirteen installations 
have been made to date, including 
two at Stevens Point. The remainder 
will be in service by the end of the 
year. 

Sentry Life Insurance Company, 
which began individual sales opera- 
tions in January, is the first company 
to plan its entire operations around 
electronic data processing, according 
to Mr. Jacobs. 

R. H. Deck, Hardware Mutuals 
vice president in charge of data proc- 
essing, explains that the Bell Sys- 
tem Data-Phone service and IBM 
equipment will send complete details 
on new auto insurance applications, 
premium payments and __ policy 
changes into the center over regular 
telephone lines at speeds equivalent 
to more than 100 words per minute. 

Policy records formerly stored in 
voluminous “live” files in district 
and home offices will be filed instead 
on magnetic tape for easy access for 
premium billing, policy renewals or 
customer service inquiries. The elec- 
tronic computer, one of the first 
IBM 7070 transistor installations in 


private industry, will scan every pri- 
vate passenger policyholder’s record 
every 24 hours. It will record ad- 
dress changes, new car purchases, 
premiums paid and claims payments. 
Up to date information cards for 
customer service files will be Data- 


Phoned to branch offices daily. 
Rates will be verified and new auto 
insurance policies issued overnight. 

New insurance policies will be in 
the mail within 48 hours from the 
time a car owner signs applications. 
Mr. Deck said, “Annoyances due to 
slow manual and mail handling of 
policyholders’ premium checks will 
be virtually eliminated.” 

“The flexibility and versatility of 
Data-Phone will promote economy 
by enabling us to pay for phone lines 
only when we use them,” Mr. Deck 
said. The in-use charge for Data- 
Phone, which converts business ma- 
chine data into tones suitable for 
transmission over the regular tele- 
phone network, is the same as for 
normal voice conversations. 

“The Data-Phone concept of text 
and data transmission over the regu- 
lar telephone network is one of the 
most significant and far-reaching 
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business developments of the com- 
puter age, establishing a new mile- 
stone in communications leadership 
for the Bell Telephone System,” ac- 
cording to Mr. R. F. Landry, assist- 
ant vice president, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

Linking different locations to- 
gether over regular telephone lines, 
Data-Phone enables business ma- 
chines to talk with each other in much 
the same way that humans do. Now, 
business machines can instantly re- 
ceive, process and store information 
transmitted via Data-Phone from 
other machines. Connections are put 
through as simple telephone calls. 
Data-Phone converts the signals 
from business machines into a form 
which can be sent over the telephone 
network. Even the largest, high- 
speed business machines can ex- 
change information in this way. 

The Bell System has made more 
than 1,000 installations of Data- 
Phone sets in the past two years. It 
expects to have 10,000 in operation 
by the end of 1961 and up to 200,000 
Data-Phone sets functioning by 
1965. The largest installation of its 
kind to date will be the Hardware 
Mutual-Sentry Life processing cen- 
ter. 

Any type of data in any machine 
language—including handwriting 
and diagrams—can be transmitted 
by Data-Phone at low or high 
speeds, from and to any place where 
there is a standard telephone. This 
makes Data-Phone especially useful 
in handling accounting and billing 
information, invoices, inventories, 
sales orders, payrolls and other 
forms of business data. 


Typical System 


In a typical system, compact Bell 
System Data-Phone sets are placed 
between the business machine and 
the telephone at both the sending 
and receiving locations. These loca- 
tions could be next door or at op- 
posite ends of the nation. Data is 
transmitted from one machine to an- 
other with the flip of a switch after 
a regular telephone call is placed to 
the receiving station. 

The highly flexible system now 
carriesap to 1,200 bits per second or 
roughly 1,600 words per minute. It 
handles information from any media 
such as: punched cards, paper or 


magnetic tape—even handwritten 
messages and diagrams. 

Data-Phone sets receive informa- 
tion in the form of electrical pulses 
or bits from the originating machine 
and convert the pulsés to tones suit- 
able for telephone circuit transmis- 
sion. At the receiving end, Data- 
Phone sets convert these tones back 
to electrical pulses which feed into 
business machines, tele-typewriters 
or other equipment. ~ 

The Bell System, thus far, has 
available four different Data-Phone 
sets—Data-Phone 100, Data-Phone 
200, Data-Phone 400 and _ Data- 
Phone 600. Each has been espe- 
cially designed to work with various 
types of business machines and 
transmit at speeds varying from 75 
to 1,200 bits per second, which is 
roughly the equivalent of 100 to 
1,600 words per minute. 


Data-Phone 100 


This basic equipment was devel- 
oped by the Bell Laboratories in 
1958. It has a top speed of 100 
words per minute (75 bits per sec- 
ond) and can be used on a one or 
two-way basis. Business machines 
currently available to work with it 
include Bell System No. 28 Tele- 
typewriters, Friden Teledatas and 
RCA Low-Speed DASPAN. These 
are all punched tape machines. 

Data-Phone 200, with a current 
capability of approximately 1,600 
words per minute (1,200 bits per 
second), is the closest to a “uni- 
versal” system because of the large 
number of business machines de- 
signed to work with it. These cur- 
rently include Bell System 1,000 
W.P.M. Teletype, RCA High-Speed 
DASPAN,  Teleregister, several 
IBM Teleprocessing systems 
(Transceiver, 1009, 7701) and the 
Digitronic Corporation’s new Dial- 
O-Verter. Among them, these ma- 
chines offer the choice of punched 
tape, magnetic tape, punched cards, 
computer-to-computer or interroga- 
tion of central computer. 

Using Data-Phone 200, the Hard- 
ware Mutuals-Sentry Life insurance 
group can cut the time required to 
provide complete customer service 
to 48 hours. Customers can receive 
their insurance policies within three 
days from the time they sign an ap- 
plication. 
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Available since October of this 
year, Data-Phone 400 is a compact 
set, encased in a housing similar to 
the Bell System’s Call Director. 

Data-Phone 400 has a top speed 
of 20 characters per second or about 
200 words per minute. It is prima- 
rily a one-way data gathering device. 
Business machines designed to work 
with Data-Phone 400 now are in 
various stages of testing and produc- 
tion by several companies. Western 
Electric pioneered in this area with 
the development of a card reader 
which it has licensed to several man- 
ufacturers who will have it available 
by the middle of 1961. 


All Automatically 


Presently, Data-Phone 400 works 
with the IBM #1001 card system 
which uses the punched card method 
of gathering data. It will connect 
users to data processing centers in 
stores, main offices and warehouses 
where orders can be recorded, mer- 
chandise routed, checks written and 
bills prepared—all automatically. 


Looking to the immediate future, 
the Bell Telephone System has de- 
veloped Data-Phone 600 to be used 
with business machines for transmit- 
ting handwritten messages and draw- 
ings. Available now, Data-Phone 
600 is the connecting link for tele- 
writing devices. 

Flexibility and versatility are 
among the main features of all four 
Data-Phone sets. They work over 
private as well as regular telephone 
circuits. Customers can utilize and 
pay for as much or as little service as 
their business requires. Data-Phone 
service can be furnished anywhere in 
North America where there are tele- 
phones—practically everywhere. 


Regular Phone Charges 


Local or long distance charges for 
Data-Phone calls are based on the 
same rates as ordinary telephone 
calls. In addition, there is a moder- 
ate monthly charge for the Data- 
Phone sets. As an optional service, 
unattended arrangements are avail- 
able. Information can be stored dur- 
ing the day and transmitted at night, 
thus making it possible to take ad- 
vantage of lower long distance rates. 
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COMPUTER CENTER 


REcoRDING & STATISTICAL Corp. has 
established a computer center in 
New York designed to furnish in- 
surance companies with a central- 
ized, economical facility for elec- 
tronic data processing. The large 
Univac system will provide full flexi- 
bility in handling insurance data and 
is completely integrated with the 
punched card division at the center. 
In addition to the large computer, 
the center facilities include converter 
equipment and a high speed printer. 

R. & S. recognizes that some in- 
surers have undertaken electronic 
programs, only to encounter heavy 
expense and unforeseen complica- 
tions which required immediate and 
broad changes in internal operations. 
Other insurer managements, now 
considering electronic processing, 
wish to avoid these complications 
and unnecessary expense. The new 
center has been designed to meet 
these needs at a cost which makes 
available to companies, large or 
small, a service specifically set up to 
keep them in a competitive position 
under present demanding conditions. 

Any company’s present equipment 
can be integrated with R. & S. com- 
puter techniques to obtain maximum 
efficiency from both. For example, 
it is often advantageous to pre- 
process work on punched cards, or 
to process data in the computer only 
up to a selected point, and then re- 
convert the data to cards and com- 
plete on tabulating equipment. 


DICTATION EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Ma- 
chines Corporation has entered the 
dictation equipment industry with a 
new line of products designed to in- 
crease office efficiency and save time. 

The new product line is called the 
IBM “Executary” dictation equip- 
ment. All the products are fully 
transistorized, and recording is done 
on a magnetic belt. The belt can be 
used thousands of times and is easily 
mailed, filed or stored. The magnetic 
belt holds fourteen minutes of re- 
cording. The automatic erasure 
feature and unlimited review of dic- 
tated material is said to provide the 
executive with error-free dictation 
and eliminate costly misunderstand- 
ings by the secretary. 
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Temporary Help—tfrom pagé 


in several million dollars worth of 
damage. To meet the many claim 
demands a great number of tempo- 
rary girls typed claims and helped 
man special disaster offices. 

Another need arises when extra- 
ordinary tasks must be performed 
and the company cannot spare regu- 
lar staffers. A typical example is 
the Columbus, Ohio, insurance com- 
pany which had a special claims 
analysis job. It was impractical for 
the company to take girls from other 
important areas to participate in a 
temporary assignment. They called 
the nearest branch office of our com- 
pany and ordered the 
clerks they needed. our 
girls worked on the jobs for over 
six months. 


number of 


Five of 


Very often an insurance company 
may use temporary workers until it 
is able to locate the right permanent 
people for particular jobs. A not 
uncommon fill-in 
this type was that of a new insurance 
company in West Virginia. The 
company grew very fast and new of- 


too situation of 


fice positions rapidly opened 
perienced and 
girls filled stenographic, dictaphone 


Ex- 
reliable temporary 
operator, key punch operator, secre- 
tarial and other jobs until permanent 
placements could be made. Tempo- 
rary help are used as effectively by 
individual agents as by the large in- 
surance companies. A number of 
agents around the country, for ex- 
ample, who do not have the funds 
to employ a full-time girl, but who 
need office help at least several days 
a week, utilize temporary workers. 
The competent helper works only 
when she is actually needed by the 
agent. 

Now what about another problem 

one so prevalent today? I mean 
the matter of business expansion. 
When a company is planning to open 
a branch office in a new city, it nor- 
mally means that it sends several 
people to the new city to supervise 
the many details necessary to open- 
ing the office. Now, one phone call 
may eliminate this costly expendi- 
ture. The company calls the tempo- 
rary employment service in that par 
ticular city. It presents its problem. 
The temporary office sends one or 
more girls from their local office to 
supervise all initial details. And 
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when the office is at last ready for 
use, permanent employees begin 
their actual work. This service 
eliminates costly travel expenditures 
in advance of the branch office’s of- 
ficial opening. Furthermore, a tem- 
porary worker familiar with the city 
where the new office is located can 
generally handle the many details 
more quickly than can a stranger 
from another city. 


Temporary services are also used 
effectively by insurance companies 
to arrange all details concerning a 
temporary need in a particular city. 
For example, if an insurance execu- 
tive is planning to visit a city for 
several weeks on a special assign- 


ment, a local temporary worker can, 
in advance of the executive’s visit, 
set up appointments, make telephone 
calls, even handle mail for him. In 
this way, when the executive does 
arrive, his calendar is prepared and 
he is ready to plunge into his as- 
signment without any loss of time. 


Experienced Office Workers 


What sort of women are sent to 
meet the needs of insurance com- 
panies? In almost every case, the 
temporary workers are married 
women with school-age children 
women who have available time to 
earn extra money. They are experi- 
enced office workers (our average 
girl has had over seven years of of- 
fice experience prior to becoming a 
temporary worker), who have been 
tested to insure their particular 
skills. Because the temporary 
worker is generally a mature woman 
who has worked for a variety of 
companies she is flexible enough to 
adapt herself to any new assignment 
immediately. It is an interesting fact, 
by the way, that a great many tem- 
porary workers have had experience 
in the insurance field. For example, 
in our Grand Rapids office, over 
50% of all our girls have worked for 
insurance companies. 

One question which always arises 
concerns the availability of tempo- 
rary workers on short notice, espe- 
cially during such potentially disrup- 
tive times as summer _ vacation 
periods. The answer is that in addi- 
tion to the normal work force of 
over fifty thousand women who 
work the year-round for us, we have 
an additional ten thousand women 


who work only during the summer 
months. This great supply of pro- 
ductive ability enables us and simi- 
lar companies to fulfill any immedi- 
ate requests which come in to us. 
A call to one of our offices on a Fri- 
day has resulted in the dispatch of 
one hundred girls to an insurance 
company on a Monday. While re- 
quests of this nature are not the 
usual occurrence, we recognize the 
possibility of their happening and 
are equipped to meet them. 


One Flat Rate 


The actual economics of using 
temporary personnel deserves study. 
When using Kelly Girl Service an 
insurance company pays only one flat 
rate, based on the actual number 
of hours worked. ‘This elimi- 
nates such expenses as record keep- 
ing, payroll taxes, insurance, adver- 
tising for help, interviewing, screen- 
ing, and in many cases training. The 
fact that fringe benefits are elimi- 
nated with the use of a temporary 
worker is alone a tremendous econ- 
omy factor. A recent survey pub- 
lished by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce states that fringe bene- 
fits to American workers average 
$22.80 for each $100 of wages paid. 
In addition, 90% of the 104 large 
and small firms the Chamber polled 
had a pension plan, and all but 2% 
had group insurance plans. Because 
insurance companies actually buy 
office production from us, and we 
are the employers, we assume the 
responsibility for insurance, taxes, 
etc. pertaining to the work. 

What do the insurance companies 
pay us? Our women are paid sal- 
aries established to meet the prevail- 
ing wages for their particular skills 
in the communities where the work 
is performed. Firms using our serv- 
ices pay us a markup of approxi- 
mately 25% above the salary. Sur- 
veys taken of many of our customers 
show that the users of our service 
save money with temporary help. 

There is another economic factor 
involved. Almost every company 
like ours tests and insures the help 
they send to you. In addition we 
bond and guarantee every employee. 
If for some reason you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with the efficiency 
of the girl we send, we will imme- 
diately replace her with another. 
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DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144, Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
Fasteners 
. Folders 
. Index Tabs 
. Supports 


PREVENTION 
. Burglary Alarms 
. Fire Extinguishers 
. Fire Protection Service 
. First Aid Kits 
. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Safety Equipment 
. Salvage Mardtane 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 
. Punched Tape Equipment 
. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
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33 
150 
34 
35 
139 
36 


. Checkwriting 

. Collators 

. Dictating 

. Intercommunication 

. Paper Folding 

. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
5I. 
143. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
-_* 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
22. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


SALES AIDS 


132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104. 
100. 

66. 


Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 


1S5!. Computer Centers 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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Please forward complete informatior 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Position 

Firm Address 














assent and 
dissent 


Gentlemen: 

We were especially pleased with 
your presentation of the article by 
Mr. T. E. Walton, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Insurance Company of North 
America, entitled, “A Future ?. 
And How!” in your October issue. 

Pleased as we were, however, we 
did detect several rather important 
departures from Mr. Walton’s origi- 
nal manuscript and thought it worth- 
while to bring them to your atten- 
tion. For example, appearing on 
page 115 is the following statement: 
“there is a minimum of $2 million 
premiums available and not now be- 
ing written.” Obviously a_ typo- 
graphical error, this figure should 
have read $2 billion. Again on page 
115 it reads: About $50 million is 
spent yearly on machinery 
equipment. ? 

While $50 million is a consider- 
able piece of change, $50 billion is 
the actual amount contained in the 
original text. The difference just 
“ain’t hay” and takes some of the 
thunder out of Mr. Walton’s 
marks. 


and 


re- 


( ‘ordially 

David A. Partridge 
Public Relations 
Insurance Company of 
North America 


UNIFORM F.R. FORMS 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters announced that 
its Uniform Financial Responsibility 
Forms program has thus far been 
approved by the motor vehicle de- 
partments of 23 states. Before im- 
plementation of the program early 
next year, it is expected approval 
will be obtained from additional 
states. Its adoption will save many 
thousands of dollars and provide for 
more efficient handling and servicing 
of financial responsibility forms. It 
has been endorsed by the National 
Association of Independent Insurers 
and the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau which are cooperating with 
the National Bureau to perfect the 
necessary administrative procedures. 
In order to make the program most 


110 


effective, the National Bureau said 
that it should be an all-industry proj- 
ect. 

The National Bureau pointed out 
that approximately 3,000 forms are 
now in use in the administration of 
various state requirements, and in 
the area of financial responsibility 
there are more than 250 forms of all 
colors and sizes. 

The Bureau said the uniform 
forms were drafted reflecting recom- 
mendations received from the admin- 
istrators and from within the indus- 
try. It consolidated all the many 
varieties of the present financial re- 
sponsibility forms in the light of the 
recommendations. These uniform 
forms, the NBCU added, could be 
used in virtually every state where 
a financial responsibility law exists. 

Presently, administrative proce- 
dures for the use of uniform forms 
are being developed. It is expected 
that this work will be completed 
early next year, making the forms 
available for use in the states that 
have approved the program. 


BRUSH FIRES 


A CHALLENGE TO actively support a 
feasible program that will cover the 
insurance needs of property owners 
living in the brush fire hazard areas 
has been proposed to every member 
of the insurance industry. The 
recommendation was brought forth 
at a seminar, “The Brush Fire Haz- 
ard,” held prior to the annual all 
industry luncheon in Los Angeles by 
the Pacific Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters. Chairman of the sem- 
inar, attended by more than fifty in- 
surance men, was Fred A. Schwab, 
special agent for Reliance Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia. 

During the discussion the panel 
examined the scope of the brush 
hazard problem and the solutions 
that may be taken by the industry. 
Studies are now in progress to re- 
duce the hazards of properties in the 
area, thereby making these risks 
more acceptable to insurance carriers 
and reducing the difficulty of prop- 
erty owners in securing adequate 
insurance. “At the moment the at- 
tidude generally appears to be that 
because of the disastrous exposure 
of the hazardous areas, agents must 
limit their writings to properties 


which have some features that give 
the various fire fighting forces an 
opportunity to protect the risk,” em- 
phasized Mr. Schwab. Of special 
importance to the industry, the panel 
pointed out, is the needed expansion 
of fire protection equipment at a 
rate equal to the expansion of con- 
struction in the area. If these rates 
are not upheld, the panel members 
contended, the general public and 
insurance industry face disasters 
perhaps more serious than experi- 
enced in the past. 

In summation the panel noted 
that the city and county of Los 
Angeles and the forest services are 
studying the field of brush clearance 
and the substitution of more fire re- 
sistant plants. The fire fighting for- 
ces have been active in their educa- 
tional and prevention work in 
stressing the superior structural fea- 
tures and in stressing the value of 
clear spaces and accessibility. In- 
dustry wide support was asked for 
by the panel to promote and encour- 
age prevention measures by estab- 
lishing minimum standards of con- 
struction, clearing space and pro- 
viding accessibility, setting up a 
central inspection bureau to reduce 
costs and by establishing adequate 
rates for the exposure with credit in 
rate for improvement of risk. 


IMITATE ADULT RACES 


LEADERS IN HIGHWAY traffic safety 
are showing increased concern over 
the trend toward permitting children 
to imitate adult auto races in midget 
cars. The racing is all part of the 
“kart” craze born in California a 
couple of years ago and involves boys 
and girls from five to ten years old. 
They drive machines known techni- 
cally as % midgets which look like 
miniature Indianapolis speedway 
racing cars and have engines about 
the size of a lawn mower motor. On 
a one-twentieth of a mile oval course, 
the little cars average 16 mph. Traf- 
fic safety experts view the exhibi- 
tions not as a sport but as a social 
problem. One large-city judge, di- 
rector of the municipal court driver 
improvement school, said, “To put a 
five year old baby in a racing car 
does violence to the child’s nature. 
I'll see these kids in court before 
they are old enough to get a driver’s 
license.” 
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“Your Agency Should 
Represent the Atlantic 


Companies 
Because... 


“You'll find Atlantic flexible, cooperative, 
open-minded, ready to solve your problems. 
They listen to agents. 

“In planning a new commercial policy, 
Atlantic first asked agents what they wanted. 
The policy that resulted was actually based 
on agents’ recommendations. 

“Another thing. Atlantic’s advertising and 
public relations programs tell the public to 


buy insurance from you, the independent 
agent or broker. And Atlantic prepares 
special advertising for agents’ use entirely 
omitting the Companies’ name. 

“For real help in meeting competition, 
look to the Atlantic Companies: Centennial, 
the stock company—and Atlantic, the quality 
mutual with the long reputation for giving 
the producer the services he needs.” 


Have one of our Special Agents come and tell you how our unique team—stock 
company and mutual company—can help your agency grow. Your inquiry is invited. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


e CENTENNIAL 


Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 








Who is he? Editors call him the Backbone of America. Politicians call him the 
Majority Vote. Economists call him the big Middle Income Market. 


He’s a prominent man in the State Farm picture. Our agents write much of his car 
insurance—and as a result are serving at the same time his long unfilled needs 
for life and home insurance. For him, our agent is the Family Insurance Man. With 
buyers in higher economic levels too, the same State Farm agent has ably earned 
his reputation as a man who knows his business and does it well. 


STATE FARM 
STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY and companion companies, State Farm 
Life Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Il. tnsuRance 





WILLIAM N. PLYMAT 
President, Preferred Risk Mutual 
Insurance Company 
Des Moines, lowa 


N EARTH-SHAKING revolution is 
r Ys progress in the giant auto 
insurance industry. 
news” 


It spells “good 
for the sensible careful mo- 
torist who has been driving for years 
with nary an accident. But it spells 
“bad news” 
motorist 


for the foolish, careless 
who has smashed himself 
times—Except, that for this 
“bad” motorist, it is really good 
news in disguise. And since man is 
a greatly modifiable creature, it can 
also spell an ultimate driver orien- 
tation which may drop our accident 
death, injury and property damage 
totals markedly. At a minimum, 
it means no more increases in auto 
insurance costs for good drivers 
and a lower future auto insurance 
cost for them. 


many 


To the driver of a car the story 
I am about to tell is important. If 
he has driven a car for years with 
a clean record of no accidents and 
continues this course, it means many 
dollars of savings are ahead for him. 
If he has a record of an accident 
every year or so with losses paid by 
insurance companies, it means he 
must now find a way to mend his 
ways—and fast—or it’s going to cost 
him more than he can afford to pay. 
The insurance industry has finally 
awakened from a long sleep and is 
about to close in on him. It may 
look bad to him at first and he may 
start out resisting, but if he can 
really see what is happening, it will 
mean many dollars saved and maybe 
even the saving of a life. This 
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“closing in” is a friendly thing and 
all that the insurance industry is 
trying to do is to get the driver to 
behave so that he will have a better 
chance of saving his life, the life of 
a loved one, and of his fellow man. 
No man can really get angry about 
that. There will be no threats or 
nasty complaining about past rec- 
ords. No one will be arguing with 
the driver or condemning him. There 
will probably be no threats of a can- 
cellation of his policy. But he will 
soon see that he is facing what may 
be called “Write your ticket 
(premium) insurance!” 


own 


Early Merit Rating 


A few decades ago one or two 
auto insurance companies offered a 
modest 5% or 10% discount for a 
safe driving record to motorists, but 
soon this was abandoned as imprac- 
tical. Then in 1947 our company 
began operations in Des Moines with 
a new and unusual approach to the 
rising auto insurance costs of the 
day. It offered a preferential rate to 
people who did not drink alcoholic 
beverages. It followed a study which 
indicated that half of the fatal 
auto accidents involved drinking 
drivers. Later studies confirmed the 
view. We began business with three 
employees, 250 charter insureds and 
$29,000 in capital. Thirteen years 
later, we have 500 employees, 200,- 
000 insureds and over $12,000,000 
in assets with net worth of over 
$2,000,000, but more went into our 
success than the “non-drinker”’ con- 
cept. 

The other “something” was a 
“merit rating” plan. The company 


AND LIVES 


renewed liability and collision insur- 
ance of a non-accident and non-claim 
incurring insured after one year at 
a discount of 5% from basic rates. 
After two years of such experience, 
the discount was 10%. After three 
years, it became 15% and after four, 
20%. Then when the fifth year was 
reached, it became 25% where it 
continued to remain for each insured 
who continued to drive successfully 
avoiding accidents and claims. Old 
heads in the industry smiled know- 
ing looks at first and sat by waiting 
for the company to complete what 
they thought was its act of commit- 
ting suicide by lower than normal 
rates for non-drinkers and future 
sizable “give away” discounts for 
claim-free driving. But instead, the 
company continued to grow and 
slipped through years with break- 
even and small profit records while 
the auto insurance industry was pil- 
ing up red ink with mounting tolls 
of accidents, aggravated by inflation. 


Four Years Experience 


Last year we reported that acci- 
dents over a four year period on over 
$30,000,000 in earned premiums had 
produced over $17,000,000 in claims. 
The losses of insureds were spread 
into the various merit classes. It 
told the story on a sizable and im- 
portant amount of experience. These 
were the only comprehensive figures 
available in America. The losses and 
earned premiums were broken up in 
seven groups. There were two “no 
discount” groups. The first was first 
year policyholders who had earned 
no discount. The second was old 

(Continued on the next page) 
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policyholders who had been in vari- 
ous categories and then incurred a 
claim and for the next year were in 
the “no discount” category. The rest 
were the various groups of discount 
categories. Here is what had been 
paid out for every $100 paid in in 
premiums. 








STEADEAST 


Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well — 
when you sell ” 


PROVIDENCE 

WASHINGTON 
THE COMPANY WITH 

QUALITY + INTEGRITY * FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 


Losses paid per one hundred dollars 
of premium for four year period 1955 
through 1958: 


New policyholder “no dis- 
count” group 

Old policyholder, last year 
accident or claim “no dis- 
count” group 

One year claim-free group. 

Two year claim-free group 

Three year claim-free group 

Four year claim-free group 

Five year claim-free group 


$74.20 


$68.20 
$59.20 
$53.00 
$44.50 
$42.60 
$36.20 


These figures are all the more 
dramatic when it is remembered that 
the discount groups were paying in 
less dollars than the no-discount 
groups. The five year claim-free 
group was paying in $75.00 in pre- 
mium while the no-discount group 
was paying in $100 and yet 68.2% 
of the no-discount groups money 
was going out in claims while 36.2% 
of the five year claim-free groups’ 
money was going out in claims. 


A Further Step 


Once a comment was made by a 
very perceptive person. He said: 
“There are men who in the presence 
of a beautiful sunset or a beautiful 
woman can continue a protracted 
argument on the relative merits of 
canned or bottled beer.” This com- 
ment was an observation that some- 
times men cannot really “see” what 
they look at. In 1949 when we stud- 
ied our figures, we thought we saw 
something very important. We saw 
that we needed to become even more 
daring and take more drastic action. 
Bad drivers were riding on the backs 
of good drivers in a more powerful 
way than had at first been realized. 
We realized that we needed not only 
rewards for the good but penalties 
for the bad. We began to work on a 
comprehensive new “merit-demerit” 
plan for which we have just sought 
the approval of insurance regulatory 
officials. Others in the industry are 
also rushing out their new plans and 
the merit-demerit rating is sweep- 
ing the industry. 

Our new merit-demerit plan offers 
15% discount in advance if a driver’s 
last three years have been claim-free 
and, if the principal driver is between 
30 and 60 years of age with lower 
than average mileage, an immediate 


25% discount is offered. If a driver 
who has earned a certain merit rating 
status under the plan incurs a claim, 
his rate moves up four notches and 
can shoot up to surcharge rates, 
above the regular rates, of 25%, 50% 
and 100% for the driver who cannot 
avoid repeated accidents. The com- 
pany now indicates it will not cancel 
a policy for accidents, except for 
ones involving substantial willful 
misconduct and failure to cooperate 
with the company in defense of ac- 
cident suits, etc. This is now a 
comprehensive program of rewards 
for good drivers and penalties for 
bad drivers. This is now indeed 
complete “write your own ticket 
(premium) insurance.” 


The facts and figures indicate the 
propriety of rewarding the good, and 
the propriety of penalizing the bad 
is quite obvious. Now drivers will 
be paying for their accidents by 
classes and no one can put anyone 
in a bad class except the driver him- 
self. The company will collect what 
it needs to pay its claims and from 
the groups that really deserve most 
to pay it. Companies large and small 
all over the world are adopting plans 
of this type right and left, and it 
appears that this type of program 
with modification” of minor nature 
will become the general rule in the 
industry in twelve months. A tre- 
mendously interesting question now 
arises. Will such action by most 
companies crowd all drivers in an 
effective way to behave themselves? 
Will it cause a real “facing up” by 
millions of motorists to the fact that 
their own driving is submarginal? 
In the case of some, it will undoubt- 
edly not make much difference in 
driving conduct but in the case of 
many, it may lead to tremendous 
life-saving “orientation.” 


Accident Solving 


If an orientation should occur in 
any substantial way, we would have 
here not merely an “insurance” pro- 
gram but an “accident solving“ pro- 
gram. Undoubtedly if we could 
reach the minds of motorists in some 
effective way to persuade them to 
avoid all possible avoidable accidents, 
we could make a tremendous saving 
of life, limb and property which 
would lighten the burden of acci- 
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dents on the backs of the motoring 
public. 

I am quite willing to predict that 
this will happen as “merit-demerit” 
plans sweep the industry. In all this 
I see a curious parallel between this 
accident problem (to me. . . essen- 
tially a mental problem) and the 
acute alcoholism problem (admittedly 
a mental problem to a great degree). 
The most effective “solution” to the 
problem of acute alcoholism has been 
Alcoholics Anonymous, the spiritual 
group that has ministered to the 
afflicted. 


No Threats 


There are, in my opinion, elements 
in this new “merit-demerit” ap- 
proach to the accident problem and 
accident insurance problem which 
are similar to the “key” in the Alco- 
holics Anonymous program. The 
beautiful therapy of Alcoholics 
Anonymous embraces humility, love 
of others, and service to others, and 
a twelve step spiritual program of 
personal orientation, and the general 
thinking of molding one’s life to the 
will of God “as you understand 
Him.” What causes a chronic alco- 
holic, who is deathly ill, facing death, 
and who believes he can’t stop drink- 
ing, to suddenly face up and take this 
very challenging spiritual program, 
and come back in a powerful way to 
become a more effective person than 
he has ever been in his entire life? 
Does someone “make” him do it by 
force, threats of punishments or 
other human power? The answer 
is “no.” 

In Alcoholics Anonymous there is 
no “government”. . . no one can read 
you in or out. There is no member- 
ship committee, no board of gover- 
nors, no officers wielding “human 
authority.” What then makes it 
work? I found the answer, I believe, 
in one paragraph in the second book 
on Alcoholics Anonymous. Here is 
the paragraph : 

“Many people wonder how A.A. 
can function under such a seeming 
anarchy. Other societies have to 
have law and force and sanction and 
punishment, administered by author- 
ized people. Happily for us, we 
found we need no human authority 
whatever. We have two authorities 
which are far more effective. One 

(Continued on the next page) 
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If You Were Asked to Invent 


The Ideal Insurance Policy... 


SOPVOOOOOOOOO OOOO OOOO OOOOH OO DODO DOOD OOOODDDDDDODDDDDDODODDD000000000000000000000000000 











V000H? 
O NUDUNTCTTNTETBNCCRTNIN. 


Would Your Policy... 


A 
3. 


4. 


Appeal to a new and growing market? 
Serve a genuine need for insurance? 
Take advantage of foot-in-the-door op- 
portunities ? 

Allow the man who buys the policy to pass 
the cost on to others? 

Have an automatic commission feature? 
Take very little servicing ? 


No Need To Invent Any Further ... 
Your Ideal Policy Already Exists 


DEFERRED PAYMENT INSURANCE 


These days just about everybody buys 
everything on “time:’ 

Every installment-plan seller or financier is 
a prime prospect—Retail Stores, Banks, 
Finance Companies, Dealers, Distributors, 
Utility Companies, Manufacturers. 

A good foot-in-the-door policy—many 
logical prospects have never even heard 
of Deferred Payment Insurance. 

Easy to sell—the policy purchaser (mer- 
chants, etc.) can pass the cost on to others. 
Automatic commission producer—as the 
client's volume increases, your commissions 
grow, too. 

Very little servicing required—the mer- 
chant simply sends you his list of installment- 
plan sales each month. 


For complete details, see your Reliance Field- 
man or write the Head Office. 


WwW 
RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


401 Wainut Street, Philadeiphia 6, Pa. 
Symbol of Security since 1817 
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is benign, the other malign. There 
is a God, our Father, who very 
simply says, ‘I am waiting for you 
to do my will.’ The other authority 
is named John Barleycorn, and he 
says ‘You had better do God’s will 
or I will kill you,’ and sometimes 
he does kill. So, when all the chips 
are down, we conform to God’s will 
or perish.” 

In the case of acute alcoholism, 
the alcoholic at first believes he can’t 
stop drinking, but the Alcoholics 


Anonymous worker who confronts 
him has done it and proved it can 
be done. He hears what is ahead 
for him if he continues to drink... . 
It is death. He looks at the spiritual 
orientation that challenges him and 
which is hard to take. He looks at 
the “price” he must pay if he does 
not take it and he concludes that he 
cannot afford to pay that price. And 
so he makes a powerful orientation. 
If he makes the switch at the time 
he has come almost to end of life 
with whiskey, he is said to have “hit 
bottom.” But if he makes this de- 
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cision while he has not yet lost every- 
thing but because of what he sees 
ahead, he is said to have “seen 
bottom.” And the wise Alcoholics 
Anonymous worker says that it is 
not necessary to “hit bottom” but 
only to “see” it. 

We would have a wonderful situa- 
tion on our highways today if all of 
our drivers could easily “see bottom” 
and their bad driving habits and 
make a powerful orientation to drive 
a car in a manner completely con- 
sistent with the “Will of God.” Some 
do this, but for the bad driver who 
misbehaves and persists in it we 
need an effective “malign authority.” 
This “malign” authority principal 
can be seen in many problem situa- 
tions today. I see it in the sphere 
of international relations in its most 
powerful form. Man cannot recon- 
cile dropping a hydrogen bomb on 
a city with any interpretation of 
“God’s Will.” And today the hydro- 
gen bomb speaks to man with the 
same authority that John Barleycorn 
does to the alcoholic and says “You 
had better do God’s Will or I will 
kill you.” 


Many Authorities 


Today in the automobile accident 
field we are forming many effective 
“malign” authorities which speak to 
man less drastically but in the same 
general way. We are forming pro- 
grams that will take away driver’s 
licenses for specific misconduct for 
substantial periods of time. And 
now, here appears the insurance in- 
dustry with a kind of “malign au- 
thority” in the form of a rating 
schedule which says in substance: 
“You had better do God’s Will 
(drive carefully, respectfully, honor- 
ably, decently, thereby avoiding ac- 
cidents) or our ‘rating schedule’ will 
injure you.” And just as soon as 
you can “see” that your continued 
misconduct will cause you to pay a 
“price” that you really cannot afford 
to pay—100% surcharges in insur- 
ance premium which might even 
ultimately lead to no insurance at all 
—then you are ready for whatever 
orientation is needed. 

In this program the insurance in- 
dustry does not pound on the table, 
cry for punishments in the form of 
policy cancellations, and condemn, 
criticize and threaten. Ina soft voice 
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it says in substance; “You have been 
bad but we are not concerned about 
that primarily, it is the future that 
counts. You are now writing your 
own ticket. Right now we must 
charge you more for your past rec- 
ord, but you can cut down your 
future costs year by year by accident- 
free and claim-free driving. If you 
go on having accidents, you are going 
to pay a fantastic price for your 
insurance. You are going to write 
your own ticket. If you continue to 
have accidents it is going to cost you 
a price you can’t afford to pay. Now 
the decision is yours. We leave it 
to you. You will have to make up 
your own mind and adjust your driv- 
ing conduct if you want reasonable 
insurance costs.” 


Improved Driving 


The other day a friend of mine 
who had received four traffic tickets 
in the past year and had been in- 
volved in one accident which de- 
stroyed his car learned from the 
insurance company that his renewal 
rate would be 80% higher than last 
year. He was very concerned about 
the matter and as he mentioned it to 
me, after meditating on it and hear- 
ing some of these foregoing ideas, 
he said: “I have seen bottom.” I can 
see that he is going to make a real 
crusade in improving his driving 
conduct. I would hazard the predic- 
tion that there will be a substantial 
improvement in his driving conduct 
this year. I told him I saw no alter- 
native but that he pay the 80% in- 
crease in premium, but I told him 
that if he could come through the 
next year with no blemish on his 
record he could look forward to a 
much lower rate for insurance on his 
two cars. He can “earn” merit dis- 
counts with several insurance com- 
panies over a period of time, and I 
think that now he has for the first 
time begun to think constructively 
about his driving. 

Now the pessimist will say that 
his driving pattern is so firmly 
formed and intrenched that he can- 
not succeed in changing it in any 
substantial way. Such persons are 
often saying that people never change 
their personalities or characters, etc. 
To such a statement I can only point 
to what has happened to the 250,000 
members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
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who “saw bottom” and who took on 
a new spiritual personality and did 
it successfully. If they can do it in 
the case of a terrible slavery to 
whiskey, which at first seems im- 
possible of breaking, then motorists 
can do it with their driving habits 
and conduct. Much of it is just plain 
willful and knowingly so. It seems 
to me that for most people we have 
here just a case of confronting the 
bad drivers with their conduct in 
such a way as to successfully moti- 
vate them to change. A fantastic 
premium charge can reach those who 


are more interested in money than 
they are in misconduct. If they do 
not do it, the insurance companies 
will just collect the necessary pre- 
miums, and those who drive carefully 
and succeed in avoiding accidents 
will get the rewards they deserve. 
In effect the industry says to each 
driver: If you have had a good 
record to this time, it will be helpful 
to you in the years ahead, and in like 
fashion the need of your striving 
mightily to continue it is very im- 
portant to your pocketbook. If you 
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Save Dollars, Lives—Continued 


are one who has carelessly operated 
and you have collected your share of 
traffic tickets and have been involved 
in a number of accidents, the time 
to make the big change is right now. 
You ought to give consideration to 
your own driving abilities. Stop 
right now telling yourself that you 
are basically a “good driver.” Your 
record denies that and you are a fool 
not to admit it. If your record is 
particularly bad and you seem to 
have done what you think you can 
to improve and you have not suc- 
ceeded in an improvement, it may 
be time for you to go to school and 
take a driver training course just 
as you would if you were a high 
school student. Foolish pride should 
not stand in your way. 

In addition, the time may have 
arrived for you to rethink your at- 
titude toward other drivers on the 
highway. It may be time for you to 
decide to calm yourself in driving 
and to start a policy of not retaliating 
the bad driving acts of other drivers 
in any way and to stop being unfair 
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in any way in driving. It may be 
time for you to start a new attitude 
of kindliness toward other drivers 
and stop thinking of them as persons 
contesting with you for the right of 
way, the chance to get ahead, through 
the intersection first, etc. An attitude 
of complete live and let live should 
become yours, and an effort to switch 
from the attitude: “They must look 
out for me” to the attitude “I must 
look out for them.” If you do these 
things you will be saving hundreds 
of dollars in insurance premiums 
during the balance of your car driving 
years. And in addition the life you 
may save may be your own, the life 
of a loved one or a friend. The time 
to “see” the “malign” and orient to 
the “benign” is now. Won’t you join 
up if you have not already? 


COMPENSATION BULLETIN 


APPROXIMATELY 80% oF the na- 
tion’s wage earners are now pro- 
tected under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell stated in connection with 
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the publication of a study on “State 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws.” 
Over two-thirds of the states have 
broadened these laws since 1953 to 
include additional occupations, 
groups of workers, and types of dis- 
abilities, such as radiation and other 
occupational diseases, the secretary 
noted. Another significant trend dur- 
ing the period, Mr. Mitchell said, 
has been in the level of benefits paid. 
Three times as many laws provide 
maximum benefits of $40 or more a 
week for temporary total disability. 
Over six times as many as in 1953 
provide maximum weekly benefits of 
$50 or more. 

Single copies of the bulletin, which 
includes up-to-date information on 
workers, jobs, injuries and diseases 
covered by the law, and on the 
amount and duration of benefits, are 
available, as long as the supply lasts, 
from the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Additional copies 
may be obtained at $.30 each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 


MORE AMERICANS 
PROTECTED 


SIGNIFICANT INCREASEs in the num- 
ber of Americans protected against 
hospital, surgical, and regular medi- 
cal expenses made during 1959 are 
reported in the Health Insurance 
Council’s 14th annual survey of the 
extent of voluntary health insurance 
coverage. Nearly five million more 
persons (an increase of 3.9%) had 
hospital expense protection ; five and 
one-half million more persons (an 
increase of 4.9%) had surgical ex- 
pense protection and more than 
seven million more persons (a 9.6% 
rise) had regular medical expense 
protection in 1959 than in the previ- 
ous year. Major medical expense in- 
surance again showed the most rapid 
growth with 21,850,000 persons pro- 
tected by the coverage by the end of 
1959, an increase of four and one- 
half million or 26%. The total bene- 
fits paid under voluntary health in- 
surance coverage amounted to $5,175 
million in 1959, an increase of 10.9% 
over the amount paid in 1958. By 
the end of 1959 nearly 128 million 
Americans had some form of volun- 
tary health insurance coverage. 
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Soaring to New Heights 


Fred L. Gray Company, “‘the House of Insurance”’ 
in Minneapolis, has been associated with Standard 
Accident, as supervising general agents, for almost 
40 years. Over this period of time the organization 
has prospered and grown to an unquestioned posi- 
tion of insurance industry leadership in the terri- 
tory it serves. And, today, with aggressive, 
progressive president John E. Reimann, Jr., ‘‘at 
the controls,’’ Fred L. Gray Company is soaring 
to new and even greater heights of success. 


Standard Accident’s role in this outstanding suc- 
cess story will... in light of Mr. Reimann’s high 
regard for the Company .. . be a continuing one. 


Specifically, Mr. Reimann has this to say about 
Standard . . . ‘““To have earned the fine reputation 
that Standard has in our territory . . . there must 
be a reason. We feel the reason is that the Standard 
has proved to be an intelligent, progressive and 
friendly Company . . . the kind an agent enjoys 
doing business with. Whether in underwriting, 
claims or safety engineering, Standard’s facilities 


have always been tops. Through the Fred L. Gray 
Co., agents place over $2,000,000 in business with 
Standard annually . . . proof positive that Standard 
has the confidence of their agents, who know that 
every piece of business placed will receive the 
best service available anywhere.” 


Standard Accident holds Fred L. Gray Co., in 
similar high esteem and there, in a nutshell, is 
the foundation for the fine relationship between 
Standard and its agents . . . joint understanding 
and respect. 
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Mental Iliness—from page 3! 


The relationship of these various 
means for paying for medical care 
has, of course, been changing. One 
of the most pronounced evolutionary 
factors in this change is the develop 
ment and growth of voluntary health 
insurance over the past quarter cen- 
tury to the point where in 1959 over 
127 million people, or 72% of the 
population of the United States, had 


some form of coverage and where 
$5.2 billion were paid in benefits dur- 
ing that same year. 

What role has voluntary health in- 
surance been playing iii the financing 
of treatment for mental illness? 
Here it must be recognized that vol- 
untary health insurance in the 
United States assumes many forms 
and represents a variety of ap- 
proaches. These include insurance 
companies, service plans like Blue 
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Cross and Blue Shield, dental serv- 
ice corporations, group medical and 
dental practice plans operating on a 
prepayment basis, plans that are 
self-administered by employers or 
labor unions, community plans, pre- 
payment vision care plans, prepay- 
ment drug plans, fraternal societies, 
and rural and consumer health co- 
operatives. Coverage is provided on 
an individual, family, and group 
basis. Each type of insurer has its 
distinctive approach, providing to the 
buyer of insurance the opportunity 
to choose the kind of plan and cov- 
erage best suited to his needs. This 
situation is unique in our nation. 


No Provision 


Most of the group practice, coop- 
erative, or community-wide prepay- 
ment medical care plans do not make 
provision for the treatment of men- 
tal illness. Some, such as the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, provide psychiatric consulta- 
tion service for early detection and 
diagnosis but do not provide for 
treatment.® Others, such as Group 
Health Association of Washington, 
D. C., while excluding treatment, 
provide counselling by a psychologist 
at a charge of $7 an hour.’ Others, 
such as the Kaiser Foundation ( Per- 
manente) Health Plan in California, 
while excluding treatment for mental 
illness, provide testing and therapy 
at a cost to the patient of some $5 
an hour.4° Group Health Insurance, 
Inc. in New York City, however, in 
1959 announced ™ a two year sub- 
sidized experimental program for a 
sample of its subscribers in which 
more than one thousand psychiatrists 
in the New York City area are re- 
ported to participate. Services in- 
clude office psychotherapy on an 
individual or group basis, electric- 
shock treatments and accompanying 
anesthesia, psychological testing, and 
thirty days of in-hospital care. For 
an individual psychotherapy session 
the plan will pay $15 with the patient 
paying $5, up to fifteen sessions. 
Group sessions will be paid for at 
$3 a session, with $1 being paid by 
the patient. Payments are limited to 

9 Alt, Edith, American Psychiatric Association 
symposium, May 14, 1957. 


10 Reed, Louis S., “Present Practices of Health 
Insurance Plans in Covering Psychiatric Illness: 
Costs and Problems,”’ American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, May 1957 


11 Journal of Commerce, June 19, 1959. 
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$225. No additional premium is 
charged the sample subscriber for 
this added coverage. 

A total of fifty-seven of the eighty- 
five Blue Cross Plans were reported 
in 1958 to provide benefits for nerv- 
ous and mental conditions under 
their most widely held certificates ; 
twenty-eight plans excluded cover- 
age. Coverage varies, with some 
plans providing the same benefits as 
for other illnesses if provided in a 
contracting hospital, others covering 
care only in private hospitals, some 
providing coverage in special insti- 
tutions, and some providing some 
type of special coverage such as mon- 
etary allowances or regular benefits 
for a limited number of days, usually 
from ten to thirty days. Fifty-nine of 
the Blue Cross Plans provide cover- 
age for mental illness under their 
most comprehensive _ certificates. 
Again the coverage varies, with some 
providing the same benefits as for 
other illnesses, some covering private 
hospitals only, some covering mental 
cases in general hospitals but not 
hervous cases, and some providing 
limited benefits for nervous and men- 
tal cases.!* 


Blue Shield Plans 


Forty-one of the seventy-two 
Blue Shield Plans in the United 
States, Puerto Rico, and Canada 
were reported in 1958 to provide 
benefits for nervous and mental dis- 
orders under their basic certificates. 
Of these, sixteen plans provide the 
same coverage as for other medical 
conditions and twenty-five provide 
limited coverage. Coverage is usu- 
ally only applicable while a bed-pa- 
tient in a general hospital. Care in 
rest homes, convalescent homes, 
special psychiatric hospitals, or 
other institutions is usually ex- 
cluded, except under extended bene- 
fits certificates. Three Blue Shield 
Plans provide for psychiatric care 
on an out-patient basis, one of these 
providing the same benefits, one re- 
stricting the benefit to thirty days 
for the lifetime of the certificate, 
and one covering only certain diag- 
noses, benefits varying with the di- 
agnosis.18 


12 MacLean, Basil C., M.D., “Coverage of 
Nervous and Mental Conditions by Blue Cross 
Plans,” Community Council of Greater New 
York, February 27, 1958. 


13 Blue Shield Commission, Research Divi- 


sion, “Blue Shield Coverage of Mental and Nerv- 
ous Conditions,” March 1958. 
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Insurance company coverage for 
hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
pense is almost universally the same 
for mental and emotional disorders 
as for other conditions. Under group 
major or comprehensive medical ex- 
pense insurance coverages the same 
is generally true, although some now 
provide for a lesser degree of reim- 
bursement for mental illnesses if the 
patient is not disabled or hospitalized. 


This latter form of coverage, first 
developed about a decade ago, now 
covers over 22 million people for the 
necessary and reasonable costs of 
care either in or out of the hospital, 
including the cost of nursing, drugs, 
and other forms of care. A deducti- 
ble of from $50 to $300 has as its 
purpose the elimination of the 
smaller, administratively expensive 
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AGENTS AND BROKERS: Will your 1960 
advertising WIN AN OSCAR? 


Sth Annual 
Advertising 
Awards 


Program 


for independent agents and brokers 


During 1960, did you use advertising 
and publicity on a continuing basis to 
(1) help make your agency better and 
more favorably known in your com- 
munity—(2) help increase volume—(3) 
build up a more effective prospect list? 
If you used advertising to accom- 
plish all or some of these objectives, 
submit a portfolio of your advertising 
material to the Insurance Advertising 
Conference for judging in the annual 
agents’ Award competition. 
Who May Enter—Any independent 
agent or broker in the United States, 
its possessions or Canada, who repre- 
sents capital stock companies in the 
casualty (including accident and 


health), property or surety field. The 
only cost to enter is $3.50 for the 1.A.C. 
portfolio in which your advertising 
material is to be submitted. 

Agents and brokers of all sizes have 
a chance to win. You compete with 
others in your own class as respects 
annual premium volume. Awards are 
made for “outstanding, imaginative 
and effective use of advertising.” The 
amount of money you spend is unim- 
portant. Deadline for entries is APRIL 
1, 1961 so mail the coupon now. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


G. M. Kiefer, Co-chairman, IAC Agents Award Program 


412 Washington Street, Reading, Pa. 


C0 Send me details about the 9th Annual Advertising Awards Program. 
Send me entry blank and standard I.A.C. Portfolio. Check for $3.50 payable to INSURANCE AD- 
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Mental IIlness—Continued 


claims or those covered by a basic 
hospital-surgical-medical expense 
plan. A coinsurance feature by 
which the insured shares in the pay- 
ment of medical expenses to the ex- 
tent of 20% or 25%, has as its pur- 
pose a discouragement of the use of 
unnecessary or luxury forms of care 
or facilities by requiring the insured 
to share in the costs. These two 








Rough 
estimates 


are 


hazardous 


It’s like buying stocks on tips. Some- 
times they are right, but much more 
often rough estimates are wrong. 

Your clients could lose heavily when 
property values are based on “‘guessti- 
mates.”” When a loss occurs, the adjuster 
wants facts—not guesses. “‘I think’’ 
raises doubts; “‘I know” instills confi- 
dence, but “I know” backed by support- 
ing evidence carries conviction. 

The safest step is to recommend an 
American Appraisal. It is thorough and 
detailed, based on facts that are 
convincing, and is backed by an organi- 
zation with more than 60 years of 
leadership in the field. The methods and 
procedures of The American Appraisal 
Company have stood the test and have 
won approval in hundreds of fire loss 
adjustments. 

American Appraisal reports are good 
protection for your clients and good 
protection for you. 
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features, in turn, make possible the 
coverage of all forms of medical care, 
in or out of hospital, up to large 
maxima amounts ranging from $5 
thousand to $15 thousand or higher. 
In designing this coverage, the in- 
surance companies have tried to 
make available protection that is 
broad, commensurate with its cost. 
This principle has been applied to 
coverage for nervous aid mental 
disorders. Insofar as practical, no 
differentiation is made between men- 
tal illness or any other illness.’* 


Experience has shown, however, 
that the substantial benefits available 
under major medical expense insur- 
ance sometimes result in dispropor- 
tionately large claim costs for ambu- 
latory psychiatric care. Consequently, 
some companies are finding it neces- 
sary to increase the share in the 
charges borne by the insured for 
these ambulatory services from 20% 
to 50% and/or to limit the number 
of out-patient visits for which reim- 
bursement will be made to a fixed 
number, as fifty in a year, with per- 
haps a limit on the maximum cov- 
ered expense per visit, such as $20. 
Such instances affect primarily cases 
where extensive psychoanalysis is 
sought, these being the ones most re- 
sponsive to purely subjective as 
compared to medically necessary 
influences. 


Further Limitations 


Some major medical expense in- 
surance written on an individual 
or family policy basis provides for 
further limitations on the coverage 
for mental illness, such as a require- 
ment of confinement in a general 
hospital, and some still eliminate this 
form of coverage entirely. Major 
medical expense insurance written 
on small groups of 25 or less em- 
ployees sometimes limits the maxi- 
mum benefit payable for the care of 
mental illness to a smaller amount 
than for the coverage for other ill- 
nesses, the usual mental illness limi- 
tation in such cases being $1 thou- 
sand. In other instances of small 
groups coverage, the benefits for the 
care of mental illness are restricted 
to care while a resident patient in a 

14 Miller, Morton D., “Coverage of Mental 
Illness Under Health Insurance Policies Written 
by Insurance C ies,”” St lore the 


New York Joint Legislative Committee on Health 
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hospital. In some cases, both forms 
of restriction are used." 

The available experience of insur- 
ance companies in covering the costs 
of care for mental illness under ma- 
jor medical expense insurance is 
scanty and inclusive and generally 
limited to group insurance coverages. 
A review of the known experience 
presents the following indications 
which may or may not eventually be 
found to be entirely valid : 

That the proportion of all cases in- 
volving mental illness is in the 
neighborhood of 2.5%. 

That the proportion of all benefits 
paid being for the treatment of men- 
tal illness is some 5% to 7%, with 
some 35% to 40% being for hospital- 
ized cases and the remainder being 
for non-hospitalized cases. 

That in many cases, perhaps one- 
third, more than one member of the 
family was under treatment simul- 
taneously.'® 

That a sizable proportion of patients 
(some 15%) use three or four dif- 
ferent doctors in the course of treat- 
ment. 

That experience can differ markedly 
with the occupation of the group in- 
sured and with geographic areas. 


Sizable Benefits 


With respect to insurance com- 
pany coverages, it is to be recognized 
that these companies also provide 
extensive protection against the loss 
of income which can result from 
accident and illness. Under these 
coverages no distinction is usually 
made between nervous and mental 
disorders and other causes of dis- 
ability. These benefits can be in ad- 
dition to those for the cost of medical 
care and, in the case of extended or 
protracted disability, can be sizable. 

It is clear from the foregoing that 
health insurers of ali types have been 
actively experimenting in protection 
against the costs of care for mental 
illness, although the approaches 
taken vary in detail and in depth. 
In approaching mental illness, in- 
surers have had to face many prob- 
lems, the majority of which are 
probably still unresolved. 

15 Orsini, L. A., “Coverage for Mental Illness 
Under Insurance Company Plans,” Health In- 
surance Association of America, Undated. 

16 Foster, Kenneth C., ‘‘Mental Illness Aspects 
of Basic and Major Medical Coverages,” 11th 


Annual Conference, Council of Employee Bene- 
fit Plans, October 11, 1957. 
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Certain requisites are basic to pro- 
viding any form of insurance cov- 
erage. It is necessary to be able to 
define the coverage, including in this 
instance the types of illnesses and 
the forms of care, with some precise- 
ness. It is necessary to have data 
with respect to the incidence of the 
loss insured against, including in this 
instance the duration of care, as well 
as the costs of care per unit of care 
and per case, so that premium rates 
may be calculated with some degree 
of certainty. It is also necessary that 
the loss insured against should be 
infrequent in its occurrence, that it 
be of considerable magnitude, that 
it be beyond the control of the in- 
sured, and that it be definitive.'* 
And that there be a public need and 
demand for the coverage and a will- 
ingness to pay for it. To apply these 
requisites to the field of mental ill- 
ness is not always a simple matter. 


More Feasible 


It has been said 18 that prepayment 
of treatment for mental illness is 
more feasible for conditions having 
relatively effective and inexpensive 
therapy rather than for those hav- 
ing relatively ineffective and costly 
therapy. 

The degree to which private in- 
surance might cover mental illness 
treatment is impossible to estimate 
on the basis of presently available 
information. The degree to which 
present costs of treatment are borne 
by insurance, either with respect to 
the general population or with re- 
spect to specific patients is not 
known. In this respect the Truman 
Report ?® in 1952 contained a perti- 
nent statement with respect to the 
relationship of private insurance to 
mental illness when it said, “Such 
plans cannot be expected to cover 





the costs of prolonged hospitalization 
for . . . mental illness. These are | 
already an accepted responsibility 
of government.” 

In approaching mental illness a 
host of questions have faced insur- 
ers. What is the distinction between 


17 Whitehall, Albert V., American Psychiatric 
Association symposium, May 14, 1957. 


18 Rogatz, Peter, M.D., Introduction to Con- 
ference on Psychiatric Illness, Community Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, March 17, 1958. 


19 “Building America’s Health,” 1952. 
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In the European Common Market and throughout the free 
world, you'll find AFIA men — insurance specialists who are 
always alert to local conditions and the insurance requirements 
which may affect protection of your clients’ business abroad. 


John J. Geary 


Midwest Supervisor 


Their broad experience plus the continuing exchange of 
pertinent information with each other and with AFIA’s staff 
here in the U.S. makes the AFIA team one that’s hard to beat. 


Whatever your clients’ overseas protection needs — fire, 
casualty, marine or surety coverages—consult with the nearest 
office of AFIA. 








AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street « New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE ........ . . 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
HOUSTON OFFICE The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE......... . . 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE. . Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 
surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 
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++.to the boom of the surf, the 
lulling ocean swell and the melo- 
dious chime of the ship’s bells. 
Whether it be lunch, dinner, or 
late evening snacks—at the Yacht 
Club you'll savor some of the 
tastiest treasures ever to emerge 
from the Deep: Ocean-fresh Lob- 
ster, Shrimp, Scallops and Crab 
... Steaks and Fillets of lake and 
deep-water Fish . . . Thermidors, 
Newbergs and rich, rib-bracing 
Chowders . . . Stews, Deep Fries 
- and luscious Seafood Salads . . 
Aye, there’s even a “Raw Bar” 
with its tangy trove of chilled 
Clams and Oysters (ia season, 
of course). 
And to match the culinary delights there are potables to 
please the most discriminating palate . . . noble wines, rare 
rums, splendid whiskies, héady liqueurs, and superb cocktails mixed 
by masters . . . all that’s gay to win the heart of a sailor. 











Mental Illness—Continued 


’ 


“illness” and “problems”? How is 
the insurer to face a whole new 
vocabulary which is almost a lan- 
guage unto itself and which often 
lacks definitiveness ? How is one to 
measure the necessity and the rea- 
sonableness of the claims presented ? 
How might or should the subjective 
nature of some forms of psychiatric 
treatment be controlled in order to 
avoid waste of policyholder’s funds? 
How are such mattters as behavioral 
problems of children, juvenile de- 
linquency, epilepsy, mental retarda- 
tion or deficiency, alcoholism, and 
drug addiction to be considered? 
What is or should be the relation- 
ship of the psychologist, or the 
clinical psychologist, or psychological 
counselling, or group therapy, or 
faith healing to the health insurance 
coverage ? 

That once unanticipated progress 
in the care for mental illness has 
been made, is beyond question. 
Length of stays in mental hospitals 
are being reduced. Medical research 
is making appreciable strides. The 
effectiveness of drugs is producing 
dramatic results. Electric shock 
therapy has helped many people. 
Rehabilitation programs are becom- 
ing increasingly effective, as are ef- 
forts at early detection. It has been 
said: *° “Fifty years from now with 
an accelerated growth of knowledge 
and with times rife for the easy 
adoption of new ideas, our current 
thecries and current technical terms 
may be no more than mild historical 
interest like Phlogiston and Wat- 
sonian behaviorism.” 


Less Clear-cut 


With the dynamic progress and 
change which has surrounded the 
concept and treatment of mental ill- 
ness in the last half century the 
once-supposed clear-cut dichotomy 
between mental health and mental 
illness has been said to become in- 
creasingly blurred, and the concept 
of the need for treatment has become 
exceedingly difficult to pinpoint in 
space or time. The spectrum becomes 
almost continuous, beginning before 
actual illness manifests itself and 
continuing after discharge of treat- 
ment. All of this advancement and 
change in the field of mental health 

(Continued on page 126) 
20 Sanford, F. H., “The Rising Tide of Men- 


tal Health,” Public Health Reports, Vol. 72, 
No. 7, July 1957. 
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“I don’t understand the claim department 
and the claim department doesn’t understand me.” 


This is the case of the man in the middle agents the prompt service they need and 
—or the men in the middle. The agent have a right to expect. 

is the middle man between the insured 
and the adjuster; the adjuster is the 
middle man between the insured and 
the Company. Better understanding — 
all around —results from Bituminous tential Rife : 
claim handling. Bituminous claim men _—~ ai tote individual risk, 
have the knowledge and the authority ey epee eatin ——— 
to adjust the loss right, and right now. merece for — business . . . and 
And they’re strategically located in 43 for keeping it. 

offices to give Bituminous insureds and 





Bituminous techniques in applying 
modern rating procedures, tailor- 
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Mental Illness—from page |24 


can only require that health insurers 
remain increasingly alert, not only 
to progress in the areas of diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation, but to 
the delineation of their proper role 
as financing, economic risk-spreading 
mechanisms in relation to these de- 
velopments. 

Further development or progress 
in the provision of voluntary health 
insurance protection against the 


costs of care for mental illness per- 
haps requires further consideration 
within the following areas: 

1. That psychiatry establish patterns 
of care that are acceptable to, un- 
derstood by, and demanded by the 
public; and that costs of such care 
be reasonably predictable. This 
would appear to call for clear de- 
lineation of the various mental ill- 
nesses and clearer definition of the 
types of care and facilities provided 
for these illnesses. This opinion has 
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been expressed by many people. Dr. 
Henry A. Davidson has said *' “you 
cannot expect a company to pay for 
an illness unless they know what 
we mean. . . . Organized psychiatry 
ought to draft a workable set of defi- 
nitions. . . . You cannot pay for a 
risk entirely within the control of 
the insured. .. . Another booby trap 
is the criterion of recovery.” Dr. 
D. G. McKerracher has said: ™* 
“Psychiatry’s own failure to con- 
sistently define most mental illness 
has made its inclusion in health 
schemes most difficult. To be meas- 
ured actuarily a disease must have a 
predictable course and an accepted 
treatment plan. But brain disorders 
are complex. . . . They differ in type 
and duration more than other thera- 
pies.”” Edith Alt has said ** that “the 
present failure to clarify the kind of 
psychiatric treatment needed in re- 
lation to the nature of the psychiatric 
problem, which may not necessarily 
be a psychiatric illness, results in 
confusion and an enormous waste of 
psychiatric time and that insurance 
protection cannot miraculously wipe 
out this grave problem.” Alexander 
Simon has pointed out ** that “the 
lack of reliable measures of physical 
and psychological function, in the 
field of mental health in general and 
for mentally disturbed older persons 
in particular, is a most serious 
research deficiency.” Dr. George 
Rosen has referred *® to “the con- 
fusion and obscurity, not to say ob- 
scurantism, which mark numerous 
current endeavors to understand 
and to control mental illness.” There 
seems to be, then, somewhat broad 
agreement that greater definitiveness 
in the concept, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of mental illness is a need 
which those trained in the pertinent 
disciplines are being called upon to 
satisfy. Until this comes about in 
more sharply drawn lines than exist 
at present, an impediment in the way 
of more complete health insurance 
coverage for mental illness will con- 
tinue to exist. 
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24 Simon, Alexander, A report on the genera) 
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Langley Porter Institute. 
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2. The development of usable data 
on the incidence, duration, and cost 
of care for mental illness. As Louis 
S. Reed has said, “No one has any 
idea what the utilization of complete 
psychiatric services would be if they 
are available on an insured basis.” 
It has been pointed out, for example, 
that data on state mental hospitals is 
difficult to evaluate due to variations 
in legal categories of admissions, 
population characteristics of the 
States, policies of the hospitals which 
affect admission or release, and the 
varied use by the States of general 
hospitals, out-patient psychiatric 
clinics, and other community psychi- 
atric facilities. Furthermore, recent 
studies give clear indication of the 
fact that many people remain in 
publicly financed institutions after 
the medically dictated need for care 
has ceased. Often these are older 
persons who cannot be discharged 
because there is no place to send 
them. This part of the institutional 
population, which can be sizable, 
presents a domiciliary or custodial 
problem, therefore, and not a medi- 
cal care problem which is the subject 
of health insurance.** It has also 
aptly been pointed out ** that “our 
knowledge of the epidemiology of 
mental disorders must be extended 
beyond that gathered through studies 
of mental hospital populations and 
the studies of either treated or true 
prevalence (i.e., treated plus un- 
treated cases) of mental disorders. 
To accomplish this, it is essential 
that several basic issues be resolved 
so that comparable data can be 
gathered. . . . The first is to obtain 
agreement on what constitutes a 
case of a specified type of mental 
disorder. The second is the develop- 
ment of standardized case-finding 
methods for detecting cases . . . and 
standardized methods for their clas- 
sification. The third is to devise 
methods for measuring duration of 
illness and for characterizing 
. the degree of psychiatric disa- 
ability... . The fourth is to evaluate 
the effect of treatment on such in- 
dexes.” Another factor strongly 
affecting the usefulness of that data 
which does exist is the dynamic and 
26 Public Health Reports, Vol. 74, No. 11, 


November 1959. “Experience of First Admissions 
to State Menta, Hospitals.” 


27 Kramer, Morton, “A Discussion of the Con- 
cepts of Incidence and Prevalence as Related to 
Epidemiologic Studies of Mental Disorders,” 
American Journal of Public Health, July 1957. 
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evolutionary nature of the concept 
of mental illness and of its diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation. There- 
fore, until a greater body of meaning- 
ful data with respect to the incidence, 
duration, and cost of treatment for 
mental illness is brought into exist- 
ence, health insurers will be forced 
to make their considerations in the 
absence of the always necessary ac- 
tuarial data. 

3. Greater public demand for such 
type of health insurance protection. 


As Dr. D. G. MecKerracher has 
stated: “All past increases in cov- 
erage have been in response to de- 
mand, but the same demand for 
psychiatric coverage has not yet be- 
come apparent ... we never expect 
to be mentally ill.” Furthermore, the 
assumption of a large proportion of 
the costs of treating mental illness 
by government at all levels, in the 
establishment and maintenance of 
mental hospitals and psychiatric clin- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Mental Illness—Continued 

ics where no charge is made to the 
patient, must serve as a deterrent 
to public interest in health insurance 
protection against this form of care. 
A still further factor can be the 
absence of psychiatric out-of-hospital 
treatment facilities in geo- 
graphic areas, as well as public scep- 
ticism with respect to some forms of 
treatment for mental illness. It would 
appear self-evident that until there 
is present a broad public demand for 
protection against the costs of treat- 
ing mental illnesses, any role to be 
played by voluntary health insurance 
mechanisms will of necessity, and to 
that extent, be restricted. 

4. The establishment of greater pri- 
ority for mental illness coverage 
in collective bargaining discussions. 
Harry Becker, in clearly explaining 
the ?® functioning of the collective 
bargaining process and its important 
relationship to the rate at which spe- 
cific items of health care are included 
or expanded in health insurance pro- 
grams and the priorities which are 


some 


28 American Psychiatric Association 
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placed on these as compared to other 
fringe benefits, has identified the 
problem as “one of demonstrating 
the need for inclusion of psychiatric 
services high on the priority list for 
improvements in employee health 
benefit programs.” Citing certain 
problems he says, “how rapidly emo- 
tional and mental illness can be 
included depends on more careful 
definition and assurances of the most 
economical approach to the prob- 
lem... (to) avoid the use of pre- 
payment funds for loosely defined 
and marginal types of health serv- 
ices,” 

The future will unquestionably 
witness clearer identification of men- 
tal illness and of its treatment. A 
greater degree of early diagnosis, 
shorter stays in institutions, a greater 
degree of patient financed care, and 
more fully developed rehabilitation 
methods might reasonably be ex- 
pected. These developments, in turn, 
might be expected to function in a 
general atmosphere of growing pub- 
lic understanding of mental illness 
with a clearer concept of ““‘illness” 
as differentiated from “problems.” 
Meanwhile, insurers will remain 


alert to all such developments, at- 
tempting to find the most sound and 
economic form of coverage to be 
provided. In combination, this should 
lead logically to a greater public 
demand for the inclusion of care for 
mental illness in voluntary health 
insurance coverages and a willing- 
ness to pay for such coverages. 


AIR FATALITIES 


PASSENGER DEATH RATES were less 
than one per 100 million passenger 
risks on United States scheduled 
airlines in 1959 according to data 
compiled by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Over the 1957- 
59 period the actual passenger death 
rate was 0.44 per 100 million pas- 
senger miles for all scheduled do- 
mestic air travel and it is estimated 
that the rate for the first six months 
of this year has not changed signifi- 
cantly. The passenger death rate for 
international travel on United States 
scheduled air carriers has been only 
slightly greater ; 0.56 per 100 million 
miles in the 1957-59 period. 
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WAR RISKS 


YNTROVERSY CONTINUES to rage 

here over the attitude of the 
British marine market toward war 
risks business. The adoption late 
in 1959 of the Automatic Termina- 
tion of Cover Clause, which did away 
with the 48 hours notice of cancella- 
tion (Best's, October, 1959), evoked 
considerable criticism, and it was 
plain that London stood to lose some 
of its war risks business. Certain 
elements in the market strongly op- 
posed the new amendments to Insti- 
tute Clauses, and foreign shipowners 
were vociferous in their objections. 
It has to be remembered that a large 
proportion of British tonnage is 
protected in respect of war risks by 
entry in the appropriate class by the 
clubs, and the problem is mainly one 
of covering foreign-flag ships. 

As a result of the many criticisms 
of the wording of the October 1, 1959 
clause, further amendments were 
made, effective October 1, 1960, 
being embodied in new alternative 
clauses for the coverage of war and 
strike risks on hulls and freight for 
time and voyage. 

The clauses now effective contain 
precisely the same exclusions as 
those incorporated in the previous 
clauses, but in lieu of the Automatic 
Termination of Cover Clause there 
is now offered a composite Notice 
of Cancellation and Automatic Ter- 
mination Clause, which reads: 

“5. (a) This insurance may be can- 
celled by either the underwriters or 
the assured giving seven days notice 
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DENZIL STUART 
MARINE AND AVIATION INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 


STEWART, SMITH & CO., 
LTD., LONDON 


(such cancellation becoming effective 
on the expiry of seven days from 
midnight on the day on which notice 
of cancellation is issued by or to 
underwriters). Underwriters agree 
however to reinstate this insurance 
subject to agreement between under- 
writers and the assured prior to the 
expiry of such notice of cancellation 
as to new rate of premium and/or 
conditions and/or warranties. 
Whether or not such notice of can- 
cellation has been given this insur- 
ance shall terminate automatically 
(i) upon the outbreak of war 
(whether there be a declaration of 
war or not) between any of the 
following countries—United King- 
dom (or any other member of the 
Commonwealth) ; United States of 
America: France: the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics ; the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China; and this 
insurance excludes (total or 
partial) or expense arising from 
outbreak of war as above defined or 
from any prior hostile act or acts 
by any of the above-named countries 
resulting in such outbreak of war: 
(ii) in the event of the vessel named 
herein being requisitioned, either for 
title or use. (b) In the event either 
of cancellation by notice or of auto- 
matic termination of this insurance 
by reason of the operation of para- 
graph (a) above, or of the sale of 
the vessel, pro rata net return of 
premium shall be payable to the 
assured.” 

Under the wording of the clause 
now superseded the policy could have 
been automatically terminated upon 


loss 


outbreak of war or upon the incep- 


tion of a hostile act or occurrence 
which resulted in a state of war 
between any member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
any of the contracting parties to the 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation 
and Mutual Assistance that was 
signed at Warsaw in 1955, or the 
People’s Republic of China. The new 
clause provides assureds with wider 
cover, however, as underwriters con- 
tinue to accept the risk if there is no 
outbreak of a major war. 


Hostile Acts 


One of the difficulties under the 
previous wording was that the policy 
was also terminated automatically 
upon the inception of a hostile act 
or occurrence which resulted in a 
state of war. This could have had 
the effect of making such cancella- 
tion retroactive, and on this particu- 
lar point a number of strong objec- 
tions were raised by shipowners and 
their insurance brokers. Although 
this aspect of the termination clause 
has now been removed, the new 
wording decrees that the hull war 
risk policy excludes loss, damage or 
expense arising from outbreak of 
war between any of the major powers 
or from any prior hostile act by any 
of the named countries resulting in 
such outbreak of war. 

Another important difference in 
the new wording is that it incorpo- 
rates a 7-days notice of cancellation 
clause which can be given by either 
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News from London—C 

the underwriters or the assured at 
any time, and it is mainly this pro- 
vision which has again aroused 
strong feelings. For one thing, apart 
from the the 
difficult to envisage circumstances 
in which the assured would wish to 
The fact 
that underwriters agree to reinstate 


sale of vessel, it is 


cancel his war risks cover 


the insurance subject to the agree- 
ment of the assured upon a new rate 
of premium and/or conditions and 
or warranties is seen by many ship- 
owners and brokers merely as an 
opportunity for underwriters to re- 
the the 
political barometer points to possible 


view situation whenever 
trouble. The wording is in fact suf- 
ficiently wide to allow underwriters 
to impose new rates and conditions 
which would be unacceptable to the 
assured. 

There other 
giving rise to contention, to be taken 
into account, and it is obvious that 
we have not heard the the 
matter. Altogether, assured 


are considerations, 


last of 


the 


seems to be in an_ unsatisfactory 


position. 


JETS IN THE NEWS 
AVIATION 
London 
when 


UNDERWRITERS in the 
market had a bad_ scare 
British European Airways’ 
fleet of seven Comet 4B jet airliners 
was withdrawn from service for 
checking after the nosewheel assem- 
bly of one of the Comets broke while 
it was taxiing at London Airport 
before take-off. The seven jets, and 
three more owned by another air- 
line, were soon returned to service, 
however, and it was announced that 
no inherent fault had come to light. 

The airliner involved in the mis- 
hap was taxiing at 30 m.p.h. when 
the axle coupling the front wheels 
broke. The aircraft slid forward a 
few yards before coming to rest. 
Part of the check was to put the 
metal strut and axle of the nosewheel 
under X-ray. Earlier, also at Lon- 
don, the wing flaps of two Comets 
were damaged by flying fragments 
of asphalt. The damage occurred as 


the airliners landed and, according 
to an official statement, the down- 
ward blast of jet engines from air- 
craft taking off had loosened part 
of the asphalt ; damage to the Comets 
came when the reverse thrust of the 
jets threw the loosened particles up 
into the wing flaps. 

Comets have now flown more than 
70 million miles, and altogether there 
are some fifty-eight Comet 4, 4B and 
4C airliners delivered or on order, 
including twenty-nine for the British 
national corporations. 

In spite of many new problems 
insurers are hopeful that their under- 
writing of the new jet airliners has 
achieved a sound basis. Certainly the 
accident record of the fleets 
proved better than was at first ex- 


has 


pected, and experience this year has 
shown an improvement on that of 
1959, 

The jets are putting up some 
astonishing operating and reliability 
figures, and this applies especially 

In October this 
the second anni- 
versary of its entry into service. Two 


to the Boeing 707. 
aircraft celebrated 
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years ago Pan American introduced 
the New York- 
Paris route and at that time had only 
two 707s operating. Now there are 


these aircraft on 


twenty-nine Boeing 707s and twelve 
Douglas DC-8s in Pan American's 
feet 
the two years the airline has accumu- 
lated 109,000 jet aircraft-hours and 
flown about 57 million with 
these two types of aircraft ; well over 
million passengers have 
carried on Pan American's jet flights. 

The Boeings of all companies are 
now flying more than 500,000 miles 
daily. Reliability of the Boeings has 


(with more to come), and in 


miles 


one been 


been more than equal to these oper- 
ating figures, and the 707 probably 
holds a unique record in aviation. 
The “brilliant” passenger operations 
of the 707 were referred to at the 
annual meeting of the International 
Union of Aviation Insurers, as has 
already been reported. 

Two recent accidents to 707s in- 
volved expensive repairs, but they 
did demonstrate that the fuselage has 
great strength. A South African 
Airways 707 made a belly landing, 
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with its undercarriage retracted, at 
Nairobi. The underside of the fuse- 
lage was damaged, the port inner 
engine ripped off and the port outer 
engine badly damaged. In the other 
incident an Air France 707 landed 
short on an extension of the runway 
not yet in use at Guadeloupe during 
a storm. The starboard undercar 
riage was torn off and the aircraft 
skidded on its belly. Again there was 
both 
cases the fuselage remained intact 


considerable damage. But in 
and there were no injuries to pas 


sengers. 


HEAVY FIRE LOSSES 


ON MORE THAN ONE occasion I have 
referred to the 
being sustained by British insurance 
companies, to say nothing of the 
damage to the national economy. 
Fire wastage in 1959 added up to 
£44 million worth of material dam- 
age, the highest figures ever re- 
corded. This sum did not include a 
substantial amount for insurance 
payments under consequential loss 


serious fire losses 
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policies, or for uninsured or unre- 
ported losses. And it is now pain- 
fully obvious to insurers that this 
year’s figure will also be exception- 
ally high, 

At the time of writing it is esti 
mated that U.K. fire losses in the 
first eight months of 1960 total about 
£30 million, compared with £27 mil- 
lion for the same period in 1959. 
One of the major factors in the losses 
total for 1959 was the number of 
big fires in the aircraft and motor 
industries, and this trend has con 
tinued. Recently, for example, a 
famous aircraft firm had its fourth 
serious outbreak within the last year ; 
and it was the sixth fire to occur at 
these works during the last three 
years. It is thought that insurers 
have to bear total 
about £44 million, covering a period 


may losses of 
of twelve months, in respect of this 
one frm. 

Once again it appeared that the 
roof construction of the works in 
question contributed to the spread 
of fire, and this has been a feature 
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SELLING TIPS 


from We HOME OFFICE 


SMART—NOT PLAIN! 


WE HAVE ALL met up with the self- 
made successful business man who 
credits his success to “plain hard 
work.” With all due respect, I ob- 
ject to the adjective “plain.” As I 
see it, “plain” hard work gets a man 
two things: 

1. Tired 

2. An unskilled workman’s pay. 

It isn’t plain hard work that gets 
maximum results and makes for suc- 
cess—it’s intelligent hard work- 
that’s backed up by brains and good 
planning. 

One insurance executive carries a 
little card in his pocket which reads, 
“Work smarter, not harder.” That 
just about covers it. 

Now it seems to me that for the 
average multiple line agent to “work 
smarter,” it is essential that he give 
more than passing consideration to 
a line of insurance which now ac- 
counts for 11 million dollars a day 
in premiums—4.2 billions in volume 
annually (all companies). 

The line is Accident and Health. 

3y the end of this year, it is ex- 


pected that one out of every four 
dollars in American Casualty pre- 
miums will come from some form 
of Accident and Health coverage. 

Is some magic formula necessary 
to do a job like this? No magic is 
necessary—but a very simple for- 
mula is required. 

Work smarter—not just harder. 
The more successful multiple line 
agents in the future will give the 
Accident and Health lines an in- 
creasing share of their production 
time, 


—American Arrow 
American Casualty Cos 


CANINE MISHAP! 


WHEN AN insured was taking a 
constitutional with his small dog, 
he suddenly picked it up in his arms 
as a large dog on a leash approached. 
The big brute lurched forward and 
broke the leash. The next thing the 
insured knew he was looking up 
from the pavement, which he struck 
with such force that he fractured a 
vertebra. A total of $725 was paid on 
this disability. 


The Record 
Natl. Cas. Co. 





PIONEER 
of 
Lawyers 
Professional 
Liability 
Insurance 





Since July 1, 1945, thousands of policies 
protecting many of the country’s leading 
lawyers and law firms have been written by 
this Company. For claim and underwriting 
know-how based on more than a generation 
of experience, consult your local agent. Pro- 
fessional protection with New Amsterdam 
means a personal, private, confidential rela- 


tionship. 








NEVER FAILS 


REPRODUCED HERE is a letter which 
has been used with remarkable effect 
by a large number of agents. It is 
short and to the point and the use 
of questions requiring answers is 
sound sales psychology. Why not 
try it in your agency? 

“Dear Mr. and Mrs. Doe: 

The insurance on your home will 
expire shortly and, before I contact 
you about the terms of the renewal, 
I'd like to point out a few things you 
should consider before we set up 
your renewal. 

You can get an idea of the ade- 
quacy of your home insurance by 
giving it the following test— 


1. Could you replace a total loss 

to your home with your pres- 

ent amount of insurance? 

Yes () 
No (J 

In the event of a loss, would 

you be paid for the full cost 

of repair or would you have 

to pay for depreciation ? 

Yes [J 
No (J 
. Do you have the broadest 
coverage available for your 
home? 
Yes [] 
No (] 
+, Are your glass windows and 
doors insured ? 
Yes [J 
No [J 

If you can't answer ‘Yes’ to all 
of the above questions, we must 
make some revisions in your cover- 
age to bring it up-to-date. 

Fortunately, obtaining adequate 
insurance need not cost you much 
out-of-pocket. Your expiring policy 
has earned you a dividend of $ 
which can be applied to the increased 
protection you may need. 

I will contact you shortly about 
the renewal policy but, in the mean- 
time, you might consider what it 
would cost to replace your home on 
today’s market and the small invest- 
ment you should make to protect 
yourself against inadequate insur- 
ance. 

Sincerely yours, 


SMITH INSURANCE 
AGENCY” 
Mutuality 


—Northwestern Mut. Ins. Co. 
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REINSURANCE 


CAREFUL PLANNING 


which produces your able 
service to policyholders has 
its parallel here at Employ- 
ers Re, where exactly right 
treaties are built to round 
out your capacity and se- 
curity. 

Our service extends to all 
corners of the 


MULTIPLE LINES 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 100 Bush Street 
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New Publications—from page 88 


Appraisal and Valuation Manual 


A handy reference work for ap- 
praiser and layman alike, the 1960 
edition 
forty separate research reports cov- 
ering all phases of appraisal and val- 
uation in real estate, architecture, 
building construction, public works, 
engineering, insurance, accounting, 
law, valuation, as- 
sessments, banking and finance, pub- 
lic utilities, industry, commerce, fine 
arts, securities and all facets of gov- 
ernment. 


carries between its covers 


taxes, business 


500 pps: $15.00. Copies may be 
obtained from The American Society 
of Appraisers, Manual Division, 369 
Lexington New York 17, 
m. ¥. 


Avenue, 


Step by Step by Richard J. Layton, 
Vice President and Di- 
vision Manager, the Rough Notes 


Systems 
Company 


Since publication of the first edi- 
tion of this book, more than twenty 
thousand have pur- 
chased by local agents seeking the 


copies been 
correct, efficient and economical way 
of handling their paper work. This 
new, Second Edition, has been com- 
pletely revised and enlarged to in- 
clude recent developments in the 
Four new chapters—Pre- 
mium Financing, Machine Account- 
ing, Flat Cancellations, and Direct 
Billing, have been added to make 
the book a complete guide to modern 
agency procedures. 


business. 


The author, R. J. Layton, is 
known throughout the country as an 
authority on agency management. 
He has lectured on the subject at 
more than one hundred “short 
course’’ schools, and has given talks 
before practically every state associa- 
tion. Step By Step is packed with 
ideas gained from the author's years 
of personal experience in the agency 
field. 


95 pps: $3.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Rough Notes Com- 
pany, Inc., 1142 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Voluntary Health Insurance in the 
United States by Rita R. Campbell 
and W. Glenn Campbell 


The principal finding of this study 
is that private health insurance in the 
United States is well on the way 
toward the universal coverage of the 
whole population. Many of the con- 
clusions are pertinent to the current 
controversy concerning a_ national 
health program for the aged. 

The authors describe the growth of 
private health insurance as spectacu- 
lar and a “striking example of the 
unparalleled contributions that have 
been made to American life by vol- 
untary and cooperative effort.” 
Criticisms of private health insur- 
ance are examined in detail as is the 
high cost of medical care. 


43 pps: $1.00 per copy, at lower 
prices for quantity orders. Published 
by the American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, 1012 14th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


__ Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 
Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


oe REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


New York State Volunteer Firemen’s 
Benefit Law—1960 edition 


This new edition of the Benefit 
Law and the Rules and Regulations 
of the board and the chairman of the 
New York State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, also contains ex- 
cerpts from other state laws pertain- 
ing to Volunteer Firemen’s Benefits, 
as well as a detailed index of the 
Volunteer Firemen’s Benefit Law. 
The history of all amendments to 
the Law is presented in footnotes 
which appear following each section 
of the Law. 


83 pps: 25¢ a copy. Available 
from the Secretary of the State of 
New York Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Board, 50 Park Place, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlet 


This is a new edition of the Wis- 
consin Workmen’s Compensation 
Law pamphlet incorporating impor- 
tant changes in the law of that state. 
lt contains a digest and complete 
text of the workmen's compensation 
law and pertinent supplementary 
laws including all amendments en- 
acted by the 1959 legislative session. 
Annotations of cases decided since 
publication of the last edition are 
also included, 


$12.50 per copy. Available from 
the Editor, Law Publications, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 


Fire Prevention Code 


This is a revision of the 1956 edi- 
tion of the Code, a set of regulations 
recommended for adoption as law to 
provide communities with the power 
to enforce correction of fire hazards. 

The code prescribes regulations 
governing conditions hazardous to 
life and property from fire, and sug- 
gests ordinance under which a mu- 
nicipality may adopt a Fire Preven- 
tion Code and establish a bureau of 
fire prevention. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York 


38, N.Y. 
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BRINGING HEADQUARTERS 
CLOSER 10 | 
AMERICAN SURETY 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE! / 


The American Surety Branch Office 

network has a long record of 

on-the-spot service to agents across America. 

And the fieldmen and other personnel 

working out of these 39 locations will 

go right on providing prompt, efficient 

assistance to our agents and their clients. 
Now something new and important has 

been added to make this service even 

better—four regional American Surety 

Offices, in New York, Philadelpia, 

Chicago and San Francisco. These 

strategic offices bring many 

“home office” services closer 

to the agent in the field, 


through personnel thoroughly 


acquainted with the area 
and its problems. 
Another example 
of American Surety’s 
continuing efforts to 
build agent sales 
success is our monthly 
publication, MAILROAD 
TO ProFits. Each issue 
discusses one line of 
coverage in detail. Send for 
your free copy of the 
current issue today... the 
value of MAILROAD TO PROFITS has been proved 
in use over the years. Just use the handy coupon. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


* 

* 

- 

° 

7 

= 

COMPANY FIRE * FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS : Name 

CASUALTY ¢ INLAND MARINE 6 
7 
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AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the current issue of MAILRoAD To Prortts. 
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Member: Transamerica Insurance Group 


Street 





100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Whatever your client wants—whether 
it’s Life or Accident & Sickness protection, 
individual or group... for firm or family 


NEW YORK LIFE 


HAS IT! 


THERE'S A PLAN FOR EVERY PROSPECT with New York 
Life’s complete line that pays you attractive commissions! 


NEW NYLIC COVERAGES 


Accident & Sickness Insurance—a com- 
plete line of Accident and Sickness policies 
...SUB-STANDARD Accident & Sickness 
policies available to many people with 
certain physical impairments or adverse 
medical histories, who may upon payment 
of an extra premium qualify for coverage 
without an impairment exclusion rider. 


Employee Protection Plans—offer a wide 
range of coverages with LIFE INSURANCE, 
WEEKLY INDEMNITY and MEDICAL CARE 
BENEFITS which can now, in most states, 
include MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE. EPP 
is available at attractive low rates to firms 
with from 5 to 50 employees. (EPP weekly 
indemnity A&S coverages not available 
in states having compulsory disability 
statutes.) 


. + plus new Nylic Merchandising Plans 
—to help you place more business! 


Check-O-Matic—the convenient auto- 
matic method of paying premiums through 
a regular checking account that saves 
money, too. 


Nyl-A-Plan—the modern salary allotment 
plan. 


... plus a complete line of 
modern, low-cost life insurance 
plans, many of them to 500% 

mortality, with attractive 
commission arrangements! 
@ Family Endowment Plan 
e Whole Life (Minimum $10,000) 
e Life Modified Three (Minimum $5,000) 
e Limited Pay Life—10, 15, 20 and 30 
years and to Ages 60, 65 or 85 
e Whole Life with Seven Year Double 
Protection (Minimum $10,000) 
e Whole Life with Family Protection 
Benefit (Minimum $10,000) 
e Family Life Insurance 
e Assured Accumulator 
(Minimum $10,000) 
e Three Way Security 


e Family Income and Mortgage 
Protection Riders 20 years and to 
Age 65 

e@ Mortgage Protection Term 
(Minimum $5,000) 

e Juvenile Plans—including Estate 
Builder (Insurance Builder in 
New York) 

e 20 Pay Endowment at Age 65 


Get all the facts today! Write to: Brokerage Division 


) New York Life Insurance site 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


e Endowments—10, 15, 20, 25, 30 and 
Endowments at Ages 60 and 65 


e@ Retirement Income Endowments at 
Ages 60 and 65 

e Annual Premium Retirement Annuity 

@ Single Premium Life and Endowments 

e@ Single Premium Annuities 

e@ Modified 10 Year Term— Whole Life 
(Minimum $10,000) 

e 2, 3, 4 and 5 year term— Whole Life 
(Minimum $10,000) 
Ten and Twenty-Year Term Riders 
Five-Year Renewable and Convertible 
Term (Minimum $5,000) 
Income Security —10 to 50 years 
decreasing term insurance 
Pension Trust and Profit-Sharing ... 


a complete line of individual insurance 
and annuity contracts 
All forms of Group Coverages— 
including group annuities, and group 
creditor insurance 
Many of the above Life Plans 

available on a non-medical basis 

—vup to $15,000 through Age 30 


Life Insurance + Group Insurance + Annuities + Accident & Sickness Insurance +» Pension Plans 





selling 


THOMAS M., BRUCE, JR.* 
Bruce Associates 
New York, New York 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN to 
Meitste and it is foreseeable that 
a stead flow of articles will be pub- 
lished in the near future on the cause 
and effect of fire and casualty com- 
panies acquiring life companies and 
vice versa—particularly on the effect 
that these acquisitions may have on 
the future operations of the general 
lines agent or broker, the life career 
agent and on the modus operandi of 
the companies seeking to operate in 
the multiple line field. The subject 
becomes more complicated and more 
controversial as the rate of acquisi- 
tions increases and as the initial 
attempts are made to consolidate 
sales activities by packaging cover- 
ages for the ultimate benefit of the 
policyholder. 


Major Objectives 


It would appear that the major 
objectives that prompt these acqui- 
sitions are : 

1. To take advantage of established 
sales outlets i.e. branch operations, 
general agents, agents and/or brok- 
ers, as a means of distributing addi- 
tional product lines and in many 
instances, more profitable product 
lines. 

2. The wholesale acquisition of estab- 
lished sales organizations of com- 
panies operating in other fields of 
coverages who can operate as a 
captive group providing wider dis- 
tribution of coverages presently be- 
ing merchandised by the acquiring 
company. 

3. The competitive threat to growth 
and survival based upon a precon- 
ceived assumption that those com- 


* Former president of Puritan Life Insurance 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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The Effect of 


Company Acquisitions 


panies who fail to offer multiple 
line facilities will be unable to retain 
their present sales organizations or 
at least be unable to maintain a 
growth pattern when forced to com- 
pete for new licensees against those 
companies who will offer across-the- 
board facilities. 
4. The ability to “marry” an agency 
and to ward off future competition 
by offering fire, casualty, surety, life, 
accident and sickness lines through 
a single combine. 
5. For the ultimate benefit of the 
policyholder who will be able to 
purchase a single policy providing 
all types of coverage presumably at 
a discount on an easy payment plan 
preferably on a monthly mode of 
payment. 

I have named the benefit to the 
policyholder last since that is where 
I beleive it rightfully belongs. There 
is no great pressure by the American 
public that would create a demand 
for such a policy and there is no 
assurance that such a_ purchase 
would work wholly to the advantage 
of the purchaser. His first dilemma 
will be to make a choice as to which 
agent he should choose to write a 
multiple line package-type policy for 
him. In many instances, and in fact, 
most instances, he is dealing with 
two personalities, and to aggravate 
the situation a little more, he is often 
being serviced by two friends. One 
is serving his fire and casualty needs 
and the other is his personal advisor 
relative to his life insurance and 
accident-sickness coverages. It is 
conceded that this dual relationship 
does not exist in all situations but 
it is more common than uncommon. 

The writer feels confident in 
assuming that an overwhelming 
number of insureds lack complete 
confidence in the ability of the life 
career agent to advise in the field of 
property insurance and vice versa. 
I am inclined to lean toward the 


general lines agent in the event of 
a contest, but there are many factors 
that declare otherwise—particularly 
the degree of friendship and social 
contact that may exist between the 
insured and these two agents com- 
peting for his business. If both 
agents become involved with com- 
pany combines, the insured is not 
going to welcome the choice that he 
will have to make, and in many in- 
stances, will refuse to do so—even 
though there may be some premium 
savings involved and some conven- 
ience to be gained in the mode of 
premium payments. 

The package policy might also 
serve to endanger the permanence 
of his coverages, since the loss ratios 
of the homeowner coverages become 
influenced by the more volatile loss 
ratio of his automobile coverages and 
both may affect the permanence of 
his otherwise noncancellable mort- 
gage redemption and/or accident 
sickness coverages. He may be 
forced to switch from one group of 
multiple line companies to another 
to protect his package rate, and such 
a move may necessitate the termina- 
tion of relationship with his former 
agent who will find it difficult to 
maintain more than one such com- 
bine in his agency. This phase will 
require further treatment in this 
article—particularly in the degree of 
involvement of the relationship be- 
tween agent and company. Suffice 
it to say that it does present some 
serious problems to the policyholder. 


Burdensome Complexities 


The multiple ‘line alliances pre 
sent even more burdensome com 
plexities to the companies and to 
the agents and brokers. It is difficult 
to determine where the burden falls 
heavier. Both the companies and 
their sales representatives will face 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Acquisitions—Continued 


a great variety of problems of suffi- 
cient importance to serve as a major 
deterrent in the time schedule for 
offiering this clouded Utopia to the 
policyholders. Once offered on the 
market, the aroma of suspicion will 
penetrate the nostrils of the inde- 
pendent property agent and the life 
career agent. Though self preserva- 
tion will force many to seek the facili- 


ties of the combines, it is expected 
that the need for education in the 
intricate underwriting problems and 
the threatened destruction of the in- 
dependence of the agent and broker, 
will create a rebellious group who 
will sell away from the package. It 
will be a “hard sell” either way. 

Let us try to foresee some of the 
company nightmares that have al- 
ready foreshadowed the emergence 
of the ultimate in packaged protec- 





The Crown Life Insurance Company 
of Toronto, Canada 
on August 20th, 1960 
passed 


ONE BILLION OF INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


For this outstanding growth, the Directors 
and Officers congratulate our General Agents 
and their associates who serve the 
needs of the American people in the 46 states 
in which Crown Life is licensed. 


The Crown Life is proud to have achieved 
this growth on the merits of the 
Company’s portfolio and to warrant the 
recommendation of so many 
Underwriters throughout the United States. 


C. F. W. Burns 
President 


A. F. Williams 


Vice-President 
and Managing Director 


Crown Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
120 Bloor St. East, « Toronto, Canada 
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Over $2,750,000,000 of Insurance in Force 


tion. In considering these problems, 
it is necessary to divide companies 
into two separate and distinct groups. 
In the first group are those that 
emerge from the acquisition of life, 
fire or casualty companies. The 
second group are the multipe line 
companies such as Travelers and 
Aetna who distribute and service 
through branch or general agency 
operation, but who have both captive 
resident agents and brokers and who 
also compete in the open brokerage 
market. We are primarily concerned 
in this article with the first group 
since these will constitute the over- 
whelming number of resulting mul- 
tiple line entities. The second group 
remain few in number and do not 
face all the problems involved in 
offering this combination product to 
their policyholders. 


Various Representatives 


First, let us consider one of the 
most difficult problems that an alli- 
ance of companies created by such 
acquisitions must face. This is one 
of agency and, as such, it must be 
faced by the various types of sales 
representatives that are involved in 
merchandising a packaged policy en- 
compassing multiple line coverages. 
I refer here to the conflicts that arise 
by virtue of the varying types of 
sales representatives that enter the 
sales and underwriting procedures, 
i.e. the branch manager, the general 
agent, the agent and the broker. 
Each operates on a different plateau 
of commission scales and some share 
to a varying degree in the overwrites 
and expense allowances that are in- 
volved. 

Many of the acquisitions that have 
taken place involve companies that 
differ drastically in the structure of 
their sales departments while others 
differ in sufficient degree to make the 
problem one of major concern. Some 
of the life companies involved oper- 
ate under the branch management 
system whereas others operate on 
the general agency system. There 
are a few who operate on both 
systems—distinguished only by the 
manner they have selected to service 
the various territories in which they 
operate, 

A further aggravation of this prob- 
lem results from the fact that many 
of the life companies involved dis- 
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tribute their products through life 
career agents, whereas others mer- 
chandise in the open brokerage mar- 
ket. Additional complications arise 
when the life companies involved 
operate both career and brokerage 
shops through both branches and 
general agents. 


Merchandising Methods 


Many of these conflicts occur in 
the merchandising methods of the 
fire and casualty companies, but 
their pattern is somewhat more uni- 
form. Any variance from normal 
serves to create problems in this 
area. Early attempts to distribute 
the package policy (not including 
automobile coverage) has brought 
the severity of the commission prob- 
lem to light. Here are the first two 
important questions that must be 
answered : 

1. How should the 
procedures be handled ? 
2. Which company should issue the 
policy, collect and distribute the 
premium ? 

The these innocent 
questions give rise to an avalanche 
of questions. How are the over- 
writes and expense allowances dis- 
tributed where the producing agent 
is a general agent of the fire com- 
pany, a broker for the casualty com- 
pany operating through a_ branch 
office in his territory and a sub-agent 
under another general agent for the 
life company that is involved? 


underwriting 


answers to 


Combinations of Strata 


There can be innumerable differ- 
ent combinations of strata that could 
be involved. It is almost impossible 
to mathematically predict how many. 
The writing and collecting company 
will certainly be faced with some 
severe bookkeeping and accounting 
problems. All companies will be 
faced with the necessity of convinc- 
ing a producing agent that he should 
be willing to accept a lower commis- 
sion scale than that to which he is 
accustomed or a lesser share of the 
overwrite or expense allowances on 
the over-all premium than what he 
has been receiving, if he is a general 
agent for one of the companies in- 
volved. There may have to be other 
compromises made by the branch 
managers and general agents of the 
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Cash Value Insurance 
At Near Term Rates! 


If a prospect can afford term, then chances are 


he can afford lifetime coverage (with cash values ) 
under our new LIFE MODIFIED AT 70 policy. 


This is level premium insurance ata rate a 


step higher than term but 9 to 35 per cent ower 


than ordinary life. 


Another feature. This policy gives heaviest 


protection during the early years of a man’s life, 


when he needs it most. The face value is twice 


as much before age 70 as it is after. 


By lowering the face value at 70, the policy permits 


a reduced premium — now and throughout the 


life of the policy. Yet, it still builds cash values! 


Prospects will like the permanent protection 


—and the price. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 


Home Office: Los Angeles 


Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


We pay Lifetime Renewals. 


.. they last as long as you do! 





various affliated companies that are 
involved. 

Though the agency problem of the 
companies is not an insurmountable 
one, it is certainly complicated 
enough to serve as one major deter- 
rent in the timetable for merchandis- 
ing such a product. As previously 
stated, this is also a problem of the 
sales representative, since the level 
of his earnings is also involved—and 
there is no problem closer to the 


heart of the producer than the one 
that affects his pocketbook. 


What is the obligation of a fire 
or casualty company to protect the 
coverage of an affiliated life com- 
pany, to its own agents, to agents 
who were primarily associated with 
one of its affiliated companies— 
insofar as this obligation affects their 
decision to cancel their coverage por- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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tion of a package policy? This is 
the burning question that will ring 
in the ears of the fire and casualty 
company brass from the date of their 
first cancellation until they run for 
shelter in some nice quiet sanitarium 
or escape to some less harassed posi- 
tion in other industries. 

In such instances, many pressures 
will be exerted even at top levels of 
company structure where the pro- 
ducer has stature by virtue of sizable 
production with one of the affiliated 
companies. Such a producer who 
feels mistreated, may threaten to 
disassociate his agency from his pri- 
mary company, and this will give 
rise to pressures extending from the 
peak to corporate levels to the presi- 
dent and vice president levels of the 
company acting adversely 

This major problem is most severe 
to the producer servicing large in- 
dustrial risks who is forced to write 
personal coverages for the company 
executives. An adverse move to cancel 
a portion of a package policy might 
endanger a grossly disproportionate 
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volume of business. The fear of these 
results would prompt large general 
lines producers to sell away from 
the personal package policy. They 
could hardly be blamed for refusing 
to place themselves in such an un- 
tenable position with so little to gain 
and so much to lose. This same rea- 
soning might validly be applied to 
the small personal lines producer 
who may not have as much to lose, 
but who is presently sitting in a 
much more favorable position with 
the spread of coverages among the 
various types of companies. 

Most producers, regardless of size, 
can provide coverages that are can- 
celled by one of their companies to- 
day, either through their present fa- 
cilities or by securing the coverage on 
a brokerage basis. In such instances, 
their companion coverages are not 
endangered. Therefore, it would ap- 
pear that the general lines producer 
has the greatest exposure to loss in 
writing the package policy. The sales 
representative of the life insurance 
company would be in a much better 
position, since he would be acquiring 
new coverages, and would only lose 
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fast enough to suit 
you, write Kansas City 


Insurance Company. 


We can show you how to 
build it up quickly. 
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that which he had recently acquired. 
He would, however, be exposed to 
losing the good will of his former 
client which would minimize his 
potential for future sales. 

It can be foreseen that the ability 
to write multiple line coverages 
would be a boon to the life career 
agent, as it would serve to increase 
his renewal income. The renewal 
commission on the bulk of the pre- 
mium would be equal to the first 
year commission, and this could 
serve as an effective means of cut- 
ting down the high turnover of 
agents in the life insurance industry. 
It might also serve to cut down the 
high subsidies involved in creating 
an effective sales organization in that 
industry. It must also be recognized, 
however, that the time devoted to 
pursuing sales of multiple line cov- 
erages would reduce his sales poten- 
tial as a life producer. 

We have outlined some of the 
problems to the policyholders and 
to the companies in merchandising 
the package policy, but what about 
the producer? A few of his major 
problems have been discussed, but 
some very important decisions will 
have to be made that affect the basic 
philosophy of the so-called independ- 
ent agent. The backbone of the en- 
tire agency system is made up of 
large inumbers of small agencies. 
They are proud of their status as 
independent agents, though this de- 
scription is somewhat theoretical. 


A Selected Combine 


Does he endanger his independ- 
ence by electing to merchandise a 
packaged policy? In order to sell 
the package, he must commit himself 
to a selected combine of companies. 
His agency premium volume would 
have to be quite substantial in order 
to maintain more than one such com- 
bine in his agency. Such a commit- 
ment to a single combine restricts his 
operation severely, since he would 
no longer be able to maintain as 
many companies as he formerly had 
among which he could distribute his 
risks. 

The ability of a small agency to 
maintain several fire and two or 
three casualty companies in its office 
provides a valuable advantage to its 
operation. This value cannot be 
minimized. The loss of the facilities 
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of a single company can be a serious 
impairment to the operation of a 
small agency. Not many agents 
would be willing to disturb their 
commitments to companies if such 
a move would be required in order 
to have a combine of companies 
through which they could write a 
complete package policy. 


Direct Billing 


I have referred to the fact that 
the affiliation of a small agency 
operation with a combine of compa- 
nies to acquire facilities to sell the 
package policy might serve as a 
threat to the independence of the 
agent. This opinion flows from the 
fact that the premiums for the pack- 
age policy would have to be on a 
monthly mode of payment in order 
for it to be acceptable to the wage 
earner class. Under normal circum- 
tances, this would require a direct 
payment arrangement from the pol- 
icyholder to the issuing company. 
This is not new since this practice 
has already been adopted by several 
deviating casualty companies. 

There is some favorable reaction 
to this procedure for small agencies 
who are relieved of burdensome col- 
lection activities. The stronger re- 
action, however, is an unfavorable 
one. The great majority of inde- 
pendent agents do feel that a direct 
payment plan is a serious threat to 
their independence and tends to de- 
stroy the personal relationship be- 
tween the insured and agent. The 
dunning practices of the companies 
can seriously impair the good will 
that had previously been promoted 
over a long period of years. The 
necessary justification by the agent 
of the practices of the companies, 
over which he has no control, is not 
always an easy task—particularly 
when the agent does not know what 
has transpired until after his insured 
has been antagonized. It must be 
conceded that any direct contact be- 
tween a company and an insured 
serves as a destructive force to the 
independence of the agent. 

It is, of course, necessary for the 
general lines or property agent to 
acquire some knowledge of life in- 
surance coverages and costs, and it is 
similarly necessary for the life career 
agent to acquire knowledge of the 
fire and casualty coverages and costs 
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in order for both classes to promote 
sales of the complete package policy. 

The general lines producer rebels 
from the very thought of entering 
into a time consuming educational 


program to learn life coverages. 
Those men who do enter the life 
field as an adjunct to their fire and 
casualty business rely for the most 
part on the services of a local general 
agent or branch manager to com- 
pletely handle the life sale for them. 
The natural exceptions to this rule 


are the many agents who originally 
entered the insurance business as 
debit or ordinary agents of a life 
company, and who later built a gen- 
eral lines agency operation and 
abandoned their activities in the life 
insurance market. 

The life career man, particularly 
the ordinary as distinguished from 
the debit agent, might welcome the 
study of the property and liability 
coverages. He may see a tremendous 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Acquisitions—Continued 


opportunity to increase his earnings 
by exploiting the package policy as 
a cure-all for his inability to secure 
daytime interviews or as a perfect 
combination or companion product 
for his evening calls. He is a more 
willing student than the busy general 
lines agent, as the need for study has 
been and is constantly 
pressed on him by his life company. 

The weight of the pressure, how- 
ever, will not be imposed on the life 
career man to write a package policy. 
This weight will be exerted upon the 
general lines producer to incorporate 


being im- 


life and accident/sickness coverages 
in his service to _ policyholders 
through the sale of the package pol- 
icy. We think this pressure will be 
met with and that the 
affiliated company combine will not 
be met with open arms. 

It is hoped that the reader will 
not get the impression that the pack- 
age policy will not, in the opinion of 
the writer, become a We 
think it will. We merely point out 
that there are many attending prob- 
lems that will have to be faced and 


resistance 


reality. 


solved before it can be merchandised 
properly. We that it cannot 
happen overnight, merely because 
these company acquisitions have 
taken place. We unequivocably say 
that once introduced, with all the 
attending ballyhoo that will accom- 
pany it, it will not be the Utopia 
for the policyholder, for the agent or 
the companies. It will be difficult to 
underwrite and difficult to service. 
It will do good for many, and it will 
do harm for many. It will be in- 
teresting to watch its progress, its 
timetable, and its acceptance by the 
insurance fraternity and by Mr. 
Johnny Q. Public. 


say 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 


A NEW EDUCATION program, de- 
signed to prepare young men and 
women for claim work in life in- 
surance and health insurance, is un- 
der development by the Interna- 
tional Claim Association. The course 
will parallel existing education pro- 
grams sponsored by other life in- 
surance associations in underwrit- 
ing, office management and actuarial 


work. Walter T. May, claim secre- 
tary of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and president 
of the International Claim Associa- 
tion, said that a special committee 
headed by William J. McBurney, 
executive general manager of Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, had been working on the 
establishment of the new course 
since last February. 

It is contemplated that the student 
would be required to complete a 
minimum number of L.O.M.A. 
(Life Office Management Associa- 
tion) examinations to obtain some 
background on insurance in general, 
Mr. May said. After that there 
would be an International Claim As- 
sociation-developed course offered 
to personnel of member company 
claim departments. One section 
would cover Insurance Claims Law, 
another Insurance Claims 
Medicine, and sections on Personal 
Accident and Health, Group Insur- 
ance Claims, and Life Claims, in- 
cluding death and disability. Ac- 
cording to Mr. May, it is agreed that 
standards for the course should be 
set high to provide maximum benefit. 


section 
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Aetna Casualty: E. Eugene Rupert has 
been named general manager at New Or- 
leans upon the unification of the casualty, 
fire-marine insurance operations there. E. 
J. Notley has been appointed manager of 
a new Baltimore office. 


Aetna Insurance: John R. McElraevy has 
been promoted to supervisor of reinsur- 
ance dept. and Mrs. Margaret D. Jenks 
named to succeed him as examiner of the 
same dept. 


Allstate Cos.: Arthur D. Eisenbart, Jr., 
has been named manager at Charlotte 
(N. C.) supervising North and South Caro- 
lina succeeding Nevin Rice, transferred to 
Jackson (Miss.) serving Miss., La., Tenn. 
and Ark. Other regional changes: George 
A. Wright, claim manager, Hartford, 
Conn.; F. Lee Hogan, services manager, 
Harrison, N. Y.; John E. Pletz, sales man- 
ager, and Robert W. Heard, sales develop- 
ment manager, Dallas, Texas; C. Gerard 
DeYoung, district sales manager, Murray 
Hill, N. J.; and Herbert V. Daniel, assist- 
ant claim manager, Atlanta, Ga. 

William E. Schoephoester has _ been 
named underwriting manager, southeast- 
ern zone, and Thomas H. Cole appointed 
services manager, east central zone. 


American Credit: Promoted: J. W. Eller 
to assistant vice president in charge of 
service depts.; Robert J. Kliment to man- 
ager at Cleveland; Arnold A. Peltonen to 
manager of Boston service dept. succeed- 
ing J. F. Reynolds, retired; and John M. 
Collins to assistant manager of Boston 
service dept. replacing Mr. Peltonen. 


American Fire & Cas.: Allan C. Jones, Jr., 
has been appointed the first state agent 
(Fla.) and is succeeded as special agent 
for lower east coast of Florida by /ra T. 
Youngblood, Jr. 


American Mutual Liab.: Evan L. Wolfe, 
appointed to become general manager for 
New England div., was elected a vice presi- 
dent. 


American Surety: Charles C. Barnick has 
been designated superintendent of casualty 
and William C. Gallagher named super- 
intendent of bonds at Philadelphia branch 
office. 


Atlantic Cos.: Donald V. Matthei has 
been named casualty special agent at Cin- 
cinnati office. 


Boston Group: John B. Hunter has been 
appointed loss superintendent of newly- 
established claims office in Manchester, 
N. H., which will service multiple line 
agents in the state. 


Buffalo: Arthur G. Weis has been ap- 
pointed multiple line state agent for Long 
Island (Baldwin) and Staten Island. Edgar 
C. Peterson has been named special agent 
in northern California. 


Celina Group: Gust Pappas and Douglas 


Gould have been installed as adjusters at 
Canton and Dayton, Ohio, respectively. 
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Civil Service Employees: William D. 
Eisele has been named casualty under- 
writing superintendent and Robert A. 
Wheeler made assistant casualty under- 
writing superintendent in charge of new 
business. 

Robert E. Wieger has been appointed 
branch claims manager for state of Wash- 
ington (Renton). 


Commercial Standard Ins.: Special agent 
appointments: W. E. Humphreys, Jr., 
transferred to San Antonio; Joseph R. 
Tucker at Dallas replacing Mr. Hum 
phrey; and A. L. Reynolds at Amarillo suc- 
ceeding Howard D. Reynolds, Jr., resigned. 


Continental Casualty: Wendell L. Drake 
has been named accident-health manager 
and Thomas Cath appointed superintend- 
ent of agents in charge of liability produc- 
tion at Chicago branch office. 


Crawford & Co.: This Atlanta firm of 
insurance adjusters has opened a branch 
office in Toledo, Ohio, with Robert M. 
Hudgins as manager. 


Dixie Auto: Ben M. Stringfellow, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, has been pro- 
moted to claims manager. E. B. Gaines, 
Jr., formerly manager of Clement & Co. 
adjusters, has been appointed casualty 
claims supervisor. 


Employers’ Group: Robert T. Richards 
has been appointed inland marine special 
agent for Mass. and R. I. 


General Accident Group: Robert L. Kley, 
formerly with London Assurance, has been 
appointed manager of newly-established 
branch in Phoenix, Ariz. Southwestern 
General Agency, Phoenix, will continue 
representation on a statewide basis. 


General Appraisal Co.: Richard W. 
Smith, formerly Denver manager of Mar- 
shall & Stevens, has been appointed vice 
president and district manager of newly- 
opened Denver office. 


Great American Ins.: J. Ff. Webb has 


been appointed special agent at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Hartford Group: Louis Decsi has been 
named superintendent of payroll dept. 
succeeding Alfred H. Young, retired. Wil- 
liam E. DeVoy has been appointed marine 
special agent for southwestern dept. 

Hartford Fire promotions: William H. 
Moloney to manager of western dept. suc- 
ceeding the late Philip S. Beebe and W. 
Melvin Timmons to manager of live stock 
transit dept., Chicago, replacing Edward J. 
Hammer, Jr., retired. 

Hartford Accident promotions: William 
D. Bear to agency superintendent and 
Sterling D. Bossett to bond superintendent 
at Indianapolis with Sherman H. Neal 
succeeding Mr. Bear as special agent in 
western Indiana; and George T. Holbrook 
to bond superintendent at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hartford Steam Boiler: The San Fran- 
cisco branch office is now located at 230 
California St. 


Improved Risk Mutuals: Edward Robedee 
has been appointed assistant manager. 


Insurance of N. A.: Assistant secretary A. 
Wesley Barthelmes, manager of New York 
office, has been appointed special repre- 
en for the company in Washington, 


Kemper Cos.: Appointments for Lumber- 
mens Mutual Cas. and American Motorists 
Ins.: Promoted—Blaine Platt to 2nd vice 
president; Leonard W. Larson to 3rd vice 
president; and Clifford A. Kiracofe to gen- 
eral attorney. New officers and their titles: 
James McCarthy, general auditor; and 
O. D. Moreen and William J. Stief, assist- 
ant secretaries. 

]. E. Parnell has been appointed produc- 
tion manager and L. F. Edwards, Jr., op- 
erations manager of James S. Kemper & 
Co., eastern dept. 


Liberty Mutual Ins.: Vice president 
Dwight M. McCracken has been named 
general manager of loss prevention dept. 
succeeding William H. Seymour, retired. 


London Assur. Group: William P. Pitts, 
[r., formerly with National Union, has 
been appointed special agent in Virginia 
(Richmond). 


London & Lancashire Group: Pau! 
Honsch has replaced William R. Manley, 
retired, as senior special agent and office 
manager at White Plains (N. Y.) service 
office. 


Marsh & McLennan: Sertel-Reducka In- 
corporated has become a part of this firm 
of international insurance brokers. L. L. 
Sertel, formerly president, will continue 
active association with the agency as vice 
president of Marsh & McLennan and T. D. 
Reducka, formerly vice president and 
treasurer, will continue in an advisorv 
capacity. Samuel B. Woods, previously 
resident manager of Miami office for Lib- 
erty Mutual Ins., will be associated with 
the firm as vice president. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments Continued dent, has been appointed Indiana man Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: Boyd Bruce 
ager. has been promoted to state agent in east- 
National Casualty: Bradicy J. Olis has ern Pennsylvania (Philadelphia). 
been appointed as advertising and sales New Hampshire Group: William P. Special agent Charles R. Johnson has 
promotion manager and Robert Perdiue Prescott has been named special agent at been transferred to Minneapolis district 
as agency supervisor of casualty div Cedar Rapids, lowa. office to engage in the development of in- 
land marine business; his successor at Mil 
National of Hartford Cos.: |). G. Jones Norfolk & Dedham: /rederick C. Nugent, waukee is state agent Francis E. Bruns. 
has been promoted to state agent of Okla Jr., has been appointed special representa James C. Aldridge has been appointed 
homa and M i] Icton named special tive for Florida special agent at Peoria, Hl. 
agent in Oklahoma 
Peerless: T/iomas W. Crone has been ap 
National Union Cos.: !1i//ia S. Hood, pointed multiple line special agent at Reliance Ins. (Pa.): M. William Jones has 
formerly associated with Hartford Acci Syracuse, N. Y. been appointed special agent for state of 
New York operating from Syracuse. 





Roberts & Skinner Co.: Harry W. Blair 
has been appointed manager of newly- 
created fire and inland marine dept. for 
this ‘Texas firm of insurance adjusters. 


Royal-Globe Group: Opened its new sub- 
ee: urban regional office building at 185 Willis 
has what it takes Ave., Mineola, L. I., N. Y., combining the 
fol melgelelelet—a-a lemme : Flushing regional and Mineola service 
3 offices. John Keiller is regional manage 

for the suburban territory. 
1. GET : Robert H. Broski has been named auto- 
new business, and P mobile manager of casualty underwriting 
2 } planning dept., New York, succeeding 
Frank G. Holzhauer, who was recently 
2. HOLD named manager of “Red Shield” automo 

unts, and ’ bile dept 

old acco : : Ronald F. Tuite has been promoted to 
state agent at Detroit. State agent O. 1 


3. STEP AHEAD : ; : Dobbs, Memphis, Tenn., has retired after 
of competition i , almost 45 years’ service and is succeeded 


as supervising state agent for west Tennes- 
see by William L. Hester, who will be 
assisted by state agent Eli Whitaker. 
Charles M. Wheeler, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed special agent at Rochester and 
Richard T. Murphy named superintendent 


€ “A > of bo dept. 2 anta office. 
PaciFic =a h- meh aaa ‘CT-seltl— The f bond dept. at Atlanta offic 


Producers 


Profitway”’ St. Paul Cos.: Car! B. Drake, Jr., of the 
Pacific Employers * Meritplan « Allied Compensation + California Union * California Food Industry casualty dept. and Earl D. Strickland of 
the personnel dept. have been promoted 
to secretaries of their respective depart- 
ments for St. Paul Fire and St. Paul Mer- 
cury Companies. 

St. Paul Fire changes: Special agent 
Loren Oliver, Jr., transferred to Madison 
is succeeded at Milwaukee by Thomas 4A. 
Brackett; and L. J. Leonhard, special agent 
at Madison, advanced to state agent and 
will also assume administrative responsi- 
bilities at Madison office. 
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Scibal Adjustment Bureau: James 4. Mc- 
Cann has been appointed manager of the 
Bridgeton, N. ]., branch office. 


That's our relationship 


* . Sovereign Ins. Cos.: W. E. Corn has been 
with independent agents appointed South Carolina manager. 


- +. fops in every respect Springfield-Monarch Cos.: Have estab- 


lished a new regional office in Kansas City. 

... like the multiple-line Deane S. Jaeger has been named manager 

of Springfield’s operations and regional 

shtae ‘ manager Leonard B. Clark is in charge of 
facilities we provide Monarch operations. 

/ C. Hohman Mahan, secretary and former 
vou nin sales manager of eastern dept., has been 
megs them. promoted to home office sales staff to su- 
—_" pervise Springfield’s managing general 
agencies and the training program fot 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL agents and fieldmen. 
AUT TH EAU eV PME Standard Accident: George H. Jacobs 


has joined the Cincinnati branch office as 
field representative in charge of Louisville, 
Dallas, Texas eee 


Invurame 
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State Farm Cos.: Conversion to manage 
ment decentralization plan, Jan. 1: Ton 
onto, Ont.—/rvin E. Tone, presently pro 
vincial agency director in Canada, will be 
regional vice president, and deputy re- 
gional vice presidents will be Mark I. Ash- 
ley and Melvin L. Chapin; and Columbia, 
Mo.—Arthur Brenneman, now deputy re 
gional vice president at mid-Atlantic office, 
will hold regional vice presidency while 
Charles L. Beadles and Frank Stonner will 
be deputy regional vice presidents. 


Superior Ins. (Texas): Became associated 
with the J. M. Wilson Corp., Kalamazoo, 
which will act as managing general agents 
throughout Michigan. 


Textile Ins.: /. B. Gibson has been ad 
vanced to state agent for North Carolina 


and Virginia. 


Transportation Ins. Undrs.: !Villiam / 
Harmon has been appointed to ne wly- 
created post of special agent in charge of 
surplus and excess lines for Florida. 


Trinity Universal: Melvin B Edwards has 
been appointed district claims manager 
for Lubbock, Texas, area. 

Special agent appointments: Donald ( 
Davison, Houston; Albert N. Herget, 
southern Ohio (Cincinnati); and Don M 
Burney, Lubbock 


MINIATURE AUTOS 


ADOPTION OF A SAFETY program de- 
signed to reduce the hazards in 
volved in the use of gasoline-pow- 
ered miniature automobiles is urged 
by Thomas N. 
the accident prevention department 
of the Association of Casualty and 


Boate, manager of 


Surety Companies. Drivers of these 
miniature cars are exposed to haz- 
ards equal to those associated with 
other motor 
warns. 

The Association's special hazard 


types of vehicles, he 


committee has issued a 
the Karts in 
mended = minimum 
ments for their operation. It in 
cludes thirty 
tions, including 
design of the cars, the engines, op 


report on 
which it lists recom- 
safey require 
safety recommenda 
construction and 
erating areas, and even the clothing 
A major 
problem is that of finding a safe 
place to operate the miniature autos. 
They are too big for back 
yards, and properly are barred from 
public highways and sidewalks of 
most and their 
parents tend to congregate on play 
grounds, parking 
other open areas. “The next thing 


to be worn by operators. 


most 


states, so children 


vacant lots or 
you know, the spark of racing com- 
petition is fanned and the next step 
often is the construction of a race 
track, leading to the use of even 
faster cars,” according to Mr. Boate. 
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BOND OPPORTUNITIES 


EMPLOYEE DISHONESTY continues 
to mount until it has now reached a 
rate of more than $4 million a day 
Nor 


man Jaspan, president of Norman 


in just cash and merchandise, 


Jaspan Associates, management e1 

gineers, told the Association of Bond 
New York. 
than 3% of the loss will be recovered 
under fidelity insurance 


Less 


Underwriters in 


contracts 
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and only ten to fifteen per cent of 
the companies suffering loss through 
employee dishonesty are covered by 
fidelity bonds, he stated. Mr. Jaspan 
stressed the great opportunity for 
insurance companies represented by 
these conditions. He called attention 
to the moral effect on an employee 
when he knows he is bonded and 
noted that making employees proud 
to be bonded helps generate effi 
ciency, and ever tually better profits. 
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reports on 
companies 


AMERICAN BANKERS Insurance Company 
of Florida, Miami, Florida 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company have recommended dec- 
laration of a year-end 25% stock dividend on the out- 
standing common stock, in addition to the regular 
quarterly cash dividend. If approved by the stock- 
holders, the stock dividend will be paid December 21 
to stockholders of record December 9. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Reinsurance Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Elections 


David L. Tressler, formerly a vice president, has 
been elected executive vice president ; John H. Hagerty, 
formerly assistant secretary, made secretary ; and Henry 
W. Tyas named assistant secretary of this company. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE Assurance Company 
of New York 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Insurance Company of New York 


New York, New York 
Merger Plan 


Directors recommended a merger of these two com- 
panies. Both are under the management of Corroon & 
Reynolds Corporation. Stockholders approved the pro- 
posal at a special meeting of both companies on Novem- 
ber 21st. The merger will become effective December 
31, 1960. 

American Equitable Assurance Company of New 
York will continue and will have a capital of $2,000,000 
consisting of 800,000 shares of $2.50 par value stock. 
Stockholders of the present American Equitable will re- 
ceive 2149 shares of new stock for each old share. 
Stockholders of the present Merchants and Manufac- 
turers will receive *%4 9 9ths of a share of new stock for 
each old share. The combined assets of the new Ameri- 
can Equitable would approximate $51 million with 
policyholders’ surplus exceeding $26 million, it is re- 
ported. 


For December, 1960 


AMERICA FORE Loyalty Group 
New York, N. Y. 


Executive Changes 
New Headquarters 


Harvey E. Abrams, vice president, has assumed the 
duties relinquished by John R. Irving, vice president of 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of this group. Mr. 
Irving, acting upon the advice of his physician, has re- 
linquished active responsibilities as officer in charge of 
statistical operations but will serve the group in a con- 
sulting capacity for the next several months. 

The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York and 
the Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company, mem- 
ber companies of this group, have moved their home 
office from 90 John Street to the group’s home office 
building at 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Liability Insurance 
Company, Wakefield, Massachusetts 


Elected Vice President 


Robert L. DeLeeuw, recently appointed general sales 
manager, has been elected a vice president of this com- 
pany. He will head sales and marketing activities 
throughout the country. 


CENTENNIAL Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Retailer's Policy 


The New York Department has approved this com- 
pany’s “Retailer’s Safeguard Policy,” a commercial 
package policy which combines a number of coverages 
for the retail businessman in the same fashion as the 
Homeowners form offers a broad contract to the pri- 
vate individual. The contract combines fire, burglary, 
transit and public liability coverages in one policy with 
one premium at a reduced cost. The policy was origi- 
nally introduced in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio and 
California to test market reaction. Following this test- 
ing the New York State filing is the first step in the ex- 
pansion of the program into other states. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Extra Dividend 


This company declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents per share and an extra dividend of 50 cents 
per share. Both the regular and the extra dividends were 
paid December 1 to stockholders of record November 
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ELDORADO Insurance Exchange 


San Francisco, California 
New Vice President 


Norman A, Jarrett has been elected a vice president of 
this reciprocal. He will serve as manager of all engi 
neering activities and will divide his time between the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles offices. 
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GULF AMERICAN Fire and Casualty Co. 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Branch Office 


This company has established an office at 1402 San 
Marco Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla., under the direction of 
Barrie L. Jones, executive vice president. It will su- 
pervise operations in Southeast Georgia and Northern 
Florida. 


THE HANOVER Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Merger Negotiations 


The president and directors of the Hanover Insurance 
Company at first announced that negotiations for the 
merger of The Hanover and The Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and Insurance Company had been discontinued. 
The Hanover owns approximately 30% of the out- 
standing stock of The Massachusetts Bonding. 

lLater it was announced that negotiations had been 
resumed and that terms of merger are being prepared 
for submission to the respective boards of directors, 
stockholders and regulatory bodies as early as practical 
in 1961. 


HARDWARE Mutuals 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Executive Appointments 


D. M. Colby, formerly manager of the Eastern Dis- 
trict in Newark, has been elected a vice president of 
these companies. He will be responsible for field admin- 
istration of the western division of operations. 

P. Kk. Brittan, formerly vice president-field admin- 
istration-West is now president-marketing in 
charge of commercial lines for the companies. H. C. 
Allen, formerly vice president-underwriting, is now 
vice president-marketing in charge of personal lines. 


vice 


THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


NEW AMSTERDAM Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Merger 
New President 


Directors of these two companies have agreed to 
proceed with a statutory merger of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company into The Home Insurance Com- 
pany. The program contemplates a 10% stock dividend 
by The Home to its own stockholders conditioned on the 
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actual consummation of the merger and thereafter the 
exchange of one share of Home stock for one share of 
New Amsterdam stock. It is anticipated that the same 
annual rate of dividend will be paid by the merged com- 
pany as heretofore paid by The Home, namely, $2.20 
per share annually. 

J. D. Mahon has resigned as president of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company and is succeeded by C. S. 
Weech, formerly a vice president of the company. Mr. 
Mahon had served as president since 1948. 


THE HOME PLATE GLASS Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Capital Changes 
Name Change 


The stock of this company was split on a five-for-one 
basis on October 6 changing its capital from 6,000 
shares of $5 par value stock to 30,000 shares of $1 par 
value stock. On October 11 a 100% stock dividend was 
declared. Also on October 6 the name of the company 
was changed to the Home Casualty and Surety Insurance 
Company. Sufficient capital and surplus has been paid 
into the company to qualify it for a fire and casualty 
license in the D. of C. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Optional Direct Billing 


This company plans to offer a direct  billing-con- 
tinuous policy plan to its agents as an optional facility 
in the near future, according to executive vice presi- 
dent Bradford Smith, Jr. In an address to the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents, Mr. Smith pointed out 
the need for stock agency companies to reduce costs so 
that insurance would be placed in a more favorable com- 
petitive position in the huge consumer market place. 
Direct billing and continuous policies, he said, appear 
to be the best approach to keeping the agency stock com- 
pany system healthy and competitive. 


INTER-OCEAN Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Moves Executive Offices 


The executive offices of this company have been 
moved from the American Building to the new Inter- 
Ocean building at 2600 Victory Parkway, Cincinnati. 
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THE LUMBERMENS Mutual Insurance 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio 


Executive Elections 


Eugene V. Bradley has been elected vice president- 
underwriting, Harry L. Ebe, vice president-marketing 
and David W. Evans, vice president of this company. 
Mr. Bradley will be underwriting manager of the com- 
pany, Mr. Ebe will head up the marketing division and 
Mr. Evans will serve as executive assistant to the presi- 
dent. L. G. Toms has been named agency director suc- 
ceeding Mr. Evans. 





MARYLAND CASUALTY Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Elected Vice President 


P. C. Chrysler has been elected a vice president of this 
company succeeding I. John Barclay who retired No- 
vember 1 for reasons of health. Mr. Chrysler will be in 
charge of the fire and marine division of the company. 


MERIDIAN MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
The '"Twinsaver' 


This company has completed arrangements with the 
Merchants National Bank of Indianapolis to offer auto- 
mobile financing through its agents whereby a borrower 
can earn credits up to 15% of the finance charges for 
prompt payment of his loan, and at the same time, earn 
an additional 15% savings through immediate discounts 
on his automobile insurance policy under that company’s 
safe driving discount plan. Meridian Mutual agents 
throughout Indiana have been appointed exclusive loan 
correspondents for the bank and may process the loan 
paper without prior approval from the bank. A credit 
of 5% of the first year’s finance charges is given if the 
monthly payments are prompt. Similarly, a 10% credit 
for prompt payment for two consecutive years and, in 
the case of a 36-month loan, 15% of the total finance 
charges are credited for three full years of prompt pay- 
ments. 


MOTOR CLUB Fire and Casualty Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Increased Financing 


The capital of this company has been increased from 
$300,000 to $700,000 and, through a contribution of 
$50,000, the surplus of the company increased to in ex- 
cess of $350,000. The change in capital was accom- 
plished through a change in par from $15 to $10 (in- 
creasing the number of shares from 20,000 to 30,000) 
and the sale of an additional 40,000 shares at par to the 
Motor Club of America Insurance Company. The 














Motor Club Fire and Casualty Company is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Motor Club of America Insur- 
ance Company. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


First Vice President 


C. W. Eberhard, formerly vice president and treas- 
urer, has been elected first vice president of this com- 
pany. He is succeeded as treasurer by Frank FE. Dulapa, 
formerly assistant treasurer. 


NATIONWIDE Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


Financial Vice President 


Sidney W. Coe, a vice president of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York City, has joined these companies 
as financial vice president, a new position created to sup- 
plement the rest of the companies’ financial offices. He 
assumed his new duties on November 1. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Insurance Company 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Exchange Offer 


Directors of the respective companies have voted ap- 
proval of an offer by the New Hampshire Insurance 
Company to purchase all of the outstanding stock of 
the Illinois National Insurance Company through an 
exchange of stock on the basis of seven shares of New 
Hampshire for six shares of Illinois National. The 
formal offer will be contingent upon approval of the 
holders of not less than 81% of the outstanding stock 
of the Illinois National. No change is contemplated in 
the operations or management of the Illinois National. 
The New Hampshire Group, including the Illinois Na- 
tional, will have assets of almost $100,000,000 and ap- 
proximately $32,000,000 of capital funds. Net premiums 
written will amount to about $52,000,000, it is estimated. 


NORFOLK AND DEDHAM Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, Dedham, Massachusetts 
President Retires 


George S. Goldthwait has announced his retirement 
as president and director of this company for reasons 
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of health. Mr. Goldthwait had served as president of 
the company since 1956. 


NORTH AMERICAN Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 

Named Vice President 

Charles J. Rozea, formerly assistant secretary and 
chief underwriter, has been appointed vice president 
and chief underwriter of this company. Mr. Rozea has 
spent his entire insurance career with the company. 


THE PHOENIX OF HARTFORD Companies 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Policy 


These companies have announced a continuous Care- 
ful Homeowners Policy with a built-in merit discount 
said to be the first of its kind to be offered in the home 
insurance field in this country. The new policy rewards 
the insured by reducing his homeowners premium if he 
does not claim a loss. It provides homeowners coverage 
under standard forms including full protection of dwell- 
ing, contents, and personal property, additional living 
expense, and liability insurance on all members of the 
insured’s family, at home and away. 
are also offered. 


Optional coverages 


PREFERRED INSURANCE Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Stock Dividends 


Directors of this company have voted to put the com- 
pany’s shares on a regular 1% quarterly stock dividend 
basis. It is also indicated that the Board will give seri- 
ous consideration to extra dividends in 1961. The first 
1% stock dividend will be paid December 15th to share- 
owners of record November 28th. 


PROTECTION MUTUAL Insurance ne rend 
Chicago, Illinois 


New President 


Robert F. Grohe retired on November 1 as president 
of this company, one of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. He is succeeded by Paul E. 
Ray, formerly executive vice president. 


For December, 1960 


SPARTAN Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


New Subsidiary 


rhis company has been formed as a new subsidiary of 
Pacific Finance Corporation, Los Angeles, to write 
automobile physical damage, liability, fire and inland 
marine insurance. Spartan, which will concentrate on the 
writing of PF affiliated business, is the company’s third 
fire and casualty insurance subsidiary. Olympic Insur- 
ance Company, the first, was formed in 1944, and the 
second, Marathon Insurance Company, in 1946. Direct- 
ing operations of both Spartan and Marathon as vice 
president and manager is John E. Chambers, 
been in charge of agency operations. 


who has 


STATE FARM Fire and Casualty Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 
Enters Casualty Field 


This company, a wholly-owned affiliate of State Farm 
Mutual Auto, has entered the casualty insurance field 
with an owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ policy. The 
approved in forty-five states and is 
expected to be on the market in more than half of them 
by the end of the year. In most states the policy will 
be priced 10% below bureau rates. 


policy has been 
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of many of the major industrial out- 
breaks in recent years. In fact, W. A. 
Jackson, home fire manager of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, in an 
the Institute 
of London, was sufficiently blunt to 


address to Insurance 
say that hundreds of acres of factory 
roofs in Britain ought to be broken 
up because of their inflammability. 

Mr. Jackson believes that fire pro- 
tection of new buildings begins on 
the drawing board. Fire-resisting 


construction enables structures to 
withstand the ravages of fire without 
but it 


does not overcome the problem when 


adding fuel to the outbreak, 


buildings are filled with inflammable 
material. However, the Fire Grad- 
ing of Building Report provides for 
the calculation of the fire load, and 
this, in conjunction with the mone- 
tary values represented by the prop- 
erty at the 
maximum size of the unit exposed 


risk, should determine 


to risks. In this connection a recent 
investigation has shown that on an 
floor 100,000 


square feet represents in the case of 


average a area of 
an aircraft factory about £2 million 
of value; for an automobile factory 
about £114 million; and for other 
types of metal working risks about 
£1 million. 

Although planning can provide for 
new buildings, something must be 
done about many existing factories 
and warehouses, where the amount 
at risk may be as much as £50 mil 
lion, all exposed to one outbreak. 


Mr. Jackson says the underwriter’s 
biggest nightmare is unbroken roof- 
ing comprising bituminous coated 
metal in conjunction with a com- 
bustible lining and an intervening 
air space. 

As for the causes of fire, Mr. 
Jackson’s experience and research 
lead him to the unavoidable conclu- 
sion that almost all fires are started 
by the simple, common hazards listed 
in the text books current fifty years 
ago. From 1954 to 1958 the cause 
of the largest numbers of fires in 
buildings materials. 
The largest was children 
playing with matches. About half 
of all the fires were due to space 
heating appliances. 


was smoking 


second 


Open Fires 


When the Insurance Atomic En- 
ergy Committee was questioning the 
confident opinion of the scientists 
regarding the safety of reactors, one 
of the chief scientists caused some 
amusement but hit the nail on the 
head when he claimed that if atomic 
fusion had introduced first 
there would have been a tremendous 
outcry in insurance circles by the 
subsequent introduction of conven- 
tional fire and other space heating 
appliances. would 
said that the placing of open fires 


been 


Insurers have 
and stoves in grates over wood floors 
with hot flues through 
wooden partitions, and roof struc- 


passing 


tures, and with combustible materials 
only a few feet, and in some cases 
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a few inches, from fire, sparks, and 
hot flues, was absolutely crazy! 

Mr. Jackson appeals to brokers 
to give greater thought to their own 
responsibility in matters of fire pro- 
tection. He says: “Their function 
should not be solely that of obtaining 
the lowest rate for their client, nor 
should the strong recommendations 
of insurers be regarded as a nuisance 
which their clients should be spared. 
It is not the fault of any individual 
broker, but rather the product of 
modern competition that when an in- 
surer endeavours to make a stand 
for improvement in risk in the inter- 
ests of the nation, as well as the 
market, he faces the probability that 
the broker may eliminate the 
portunity for doing so by confronting 
the offices with a quotation from an- 
other source which is not dependent 
upon risk improvement. 

“Whether the second quotation is 
accepted or the holding offices have 
to waive their stand, the opportunity 
for risk improvement ts lost, perhaps 
for many years, and I am convinced 
that, misguidedly, the broker has 
given his client a very bad service 
by subjecting him to the possibility 
of sustaining a catastrophe which 
might have been curtailed.” In ef- 
fect, Mr. Jackson is saying that 
brokers should give as much thought 
and attention to helping their client 
to obtain immunity from loss as they 
do to ensure that he obtains the best 
rate. 


Op- 


FLOOD HAVOC 


UNFORTUNATELY, fires not 
been the only headache for insurers 
writing this class of business, since 
torrential rain and storms were an 
unhappy (but not unexpected) fea- 
ture of our weather as the winter 
set in. Many parts of the British 
Isles have been badly hit, but the 
south-western counties of England 
have again borne the brunt of na- 
ture’s wrath. 

The number of claims filed by 
householders, homes have 
been destroyed or damaged, and by 
shopkeepers, has been very heavy, 
and total damage is considerable. 
Claims by householders for contents 
damaged by flood water are met in 
the normal way under Householders’ 
Comprehensive Policies, which cover 
flood damage to contents as a matter 


have 


whose 
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of course. In the case of buildings, 
however, and also in the case of 
business premises and their contents, 
flood damage is not automatically 
covered and protection against this 
peril must be obtained by arranging 
and paying for additional cover as an 
extension of a fire policy. The ex- 
tension to include damage by storm 
and tempest only does not normally 
include flood unless a specific re- 
quest is made for flood cover when 
the location of the insured property 
is taken into account. 

Although British insurers view 
the recent flooding with some con- 
cern, all this must seem small time 
stuff to American offices which are 
still totting up the results of Hurri- 
cane Donna. Nevertheless, it would 
not do to forget that British offices 
were substantially interested in the 
losses caused by Donna, either di- 
rectly through their U. S. branches 
and agencies, or indirectly by rein- 
surance. There is consolation in the 
fact that the protective measures 
adopted by some direct writers in 
the United States and by reinsurers 
after the triple hurricane catastrophe 
of 1954 should soften the blow all 
round, 


LLOYD'S BROKERS 


A FUNDAMENTAL FEATURE of the 
way in which the insurance market 
at Lloyd's operates is that the broker 
acts as the intermediary for all pur- 
poses. In other words, an insurance 
cannot be placed at Lloyd’s unless 
it is done through a broker, so that 
Lloyd’s underwriters have no direct 
connection with their insured, 

No more than this simple fact 
need be stated to demonstrate the 
integral importance of brokers at 


Lloyd’s. Although the power of 


the broker emerged at an early stage 


about 1880, in fact, when the 
rather haphazard placing of business 
by any who cared to obtain the en- 
try to Lloyd’s ceased—it was not 
until 1910 that the idea of forming 
an association of brokers connected 
with Lloyd’s was mooted. 

Later that year the association be- 
came a limited liability company, and 
one of its objects was the promotion 
and protection of the Lloyd’s broker. 
During the past fifty years, Lloyd's 
Insurance Brokers’ Association has 
grown to be acknowledged as one of 
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the leading participants of the insur- 
ance industry. Appropriate celebra- 
tions to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
were held in the City of London re- 
cently when many important guests 
were present at a mammoth cocktail 
party given by the Association. 


INCIDENTALS 


A £12 MILLIon take-over bid for the 
Union 
which Hong 
Kong 125 years ago, has been an- 
nounced by the Guardian Assurance, 
which has assets of £152 million. It 
is the third big tie-up between Brit- 
ish insurance companies this year. 


Insurance Society of Canton, 


started business in 


A smart piece of public relations 
on the part of the British insurance 
industry was seen recently in Lagos. 
This capital city was the scene of a 
lavish exhibition to mark the onset 
of Nigeria’s independence. A com- 
prehensive display was arranged by 
the British 


insurance Association, 


MUTUAL 


MULTIPLE 
LINE 
COMPANY 
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and the eye-catching feature was an 
electric device which clocked up the 
minute-by-minute claims paid out by 
British companies all over the world 
Visitors could therefore see the pro 
gressive total of fire, casualty and 
marine claims paid out since the 
exhibition opened. The first British 
insurance branch 
opened in Lagos in 1921. 


company was 


NEGLIGENCE LAW STUDY 
THE ADOPTION of a comparative 
negligence rule in place of a contrib- 
utory negligence rule would have no 
substantial effect on the level of au 
tomobile insurance rates, according 
to a study published in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law Review. The 
effect, if any, would be unnoticed in 
the rates and statistics of the insur- 
ance industry, the study concludes 
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obituaries 


Thomas E. Baker, former presi- 
dent of The Lumber Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, died suddenly 
October 10 at the age of 73. Mr. Baker 
began his employment with Lumber Mu 
tual in 1903, and served in various official 
capacities, becoming its president in 1948, 
an office which he held until his retire- 
ment in 1953. After his retirement, Mr. 
Baker continued as a director of the com- 
pany. As a member of Charity Lodge, 
he devoted a great deal of his free time 
to the interests of his brother Masons. 


Baker: 


MacDaniel: R. D. MacDaniel, first presi- 
dent and secretary of Grain Dealers Mu 
tual Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
died of a heart attack October 25 at the 
age of 64. Mr. MacDaniel joined Grain 
Dealers Mutual in 1920 as an inspector 
in the mill and elevator department, and 
later became manager of the company’s 
engineering and loss prevention depart- 
ment. He was named vice president in 
1942, first vice president in 1953, and in 
1959 was made secretary and elected to 
the board of directors 

Recognized as an authority in the field 
of fire protection, Mr. MacDaniel re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Award 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in 1958. He was a director of the 
N.F.P.A. from 1947 to 1953 and _ had 
served many years as a member of its 
technical committees, including those on 
Libraries, Museums, and Historic Build- 
ings; Fire Inspection; Flammable Liquids 
Field Service; Fire Casualty Statistics; and 
Fire Prevention and Clean Up Cam- 
paigns. Mr. MacDaniel past-presi- 
dent of the Western Section, International 
Association of Electrical Inspectors, and a 
member of its executive council from 
1945 to 1954. He was chairman of the loss 
prevention committee of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
1947-49. He was also a member of the 
Society of Fire Protection Engineers; a 
past president of the Association of Mu 
tual Fire Insurance Engineers; and served 
as a chairman of the fire prevention com 
mittee, Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1937-45. A veteran of overseas 
service in the First World War, Mr. Mac 
Daniel was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Masonic Lodge, Scottish Rite, 
and the American Legion. 


was 


Baker: John L. Baker, retired vice presi 
dent and counsel of the Reliance Insu1 
ance Company, Philadelphia, died Oc 
tober 26 following a heart attack. He was 
78 years old. During his lifetime Mr. 
Baker was engaged in teaching at the 
University of Indiana Law School and in 
the practice of law in Indianapolis. He 
was associated with several surety com- 
panies prior to joining the Reliance In 
surance Company in 1934. He was active 
in the legal affairs of that company until 
his retirement in 1948. Mr. Baker served 
as a Major in the United States Army 
during World War I. He was a mem 
ber of Beta Theta Pi and Phi Beta Kappa 
In addition, he was formerly a member of 
the Rolling Green Golf Club and =the 
Downtown Club of Philadelphia For 
many years he served as a Commissioner 
in Haverford Township 


Partridge: Warren Partridge, Jr., person 
nel officer for the Atlantic Companies, 
New York, died October 31 after a brief 


illness. He was 56 years old. Prior to 
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joining Atlantic in 1947, Mr. Partridge 
was a labor relations consultant, and dur- 
ing the war, training director for three 
years in the Army Ordnance Department. 
For this service he received a War De- 
partment citation. 


Sanderford: H. F. Sanderford, Jr., man- 
ager of the Kansas City branch office of 
the American Indemnity Company and 
American Fire and Indemnity Company, 
Galveston, Texas, died October 17 at the 
age of 35 following an illness of several 
weeks. Prior to Mr. Sanderford’s appoint- 
ment, in 1957, to the managership of the 
company’s Kansas City office, he was as- 
sistant manager of the fidelity and surety 
department in the home office for a num- 
ber of years. 


Grieme: Henry F. Grieme, president of 
Henry F. Grieme Inc., New York City, in- 
surance brokerage firm, died in Ireland 
in late October at the age of 55. Mr. 
Grieme was associated with several bank- 
ing firms during his early business career. 
He established his own company in 1943. 


Dunne: Charles D. Dunne died of a heart 
attack October 25th at the age of 49. The 
son of James E. Dunne, founder and pub- 
lisher of Dunne’s International Insur- 
ance Reports and editor and publisher of 
The Insurance Index. He started his in- 
surance career as an agent for the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company in 
1928. He was appointed assistant to the 
president of Equitable Life and Casualty 
in 1930. In 1931 he became associate edi- 
tor of The Insurance Index. Sequentially 
he became vice president and general 
manager of The Dunne Press, Inc., 1934- 
37; executive vice president 1937-54 and, 
president in 1954, a position held until his 
untimely death. 

At the time of his death Mr. Dunne was 
writing a History of Religion and how 
mankind is and will be effected by it. He 
was a member of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville. In 1954 the Secretary 
of the Army, Frank Pace, made him his 
Civilian Aide for the State of Kentucky. 
In 1955 he received an honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree from Chapman College, 
Los Angeles; he was appointed honorary 
assistant to the Attorney General of Texas 
in the same year and was made an honor- 
ary Colonel of the Kentucky State Police 
in April of that year. A veteran of World 
War IT he was a member of the Secretary 
of Defense Civilian Orientation Confer 
ence; American Legion 40 and 8; Veterans 
of Foreign Wars; president, Democratic 
Veterans’ Association; a 32nd Degree 
Mason; a Shriner; and a member of the 
Elks. He was also a member of the Pen- 
dennis Club, Louisville, and the Colum- 
bian Club, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


HIGH SCHOOL DRIVER training has 


more than proved its worth as 


the surest, most practical way of im- 
proving the quality of future drivers, 


Mrs. Agnes D. Beaton, director of 
the Women’s Division of the All- 
state Insurance Companies, told a 
National Safety Congress youth con- 
ference recently. There is growing 


evidence that high school trained 
drivers are involved in only half as 
many accidents and traffic arrests as 
teenage motorists who lack training, 
she reported. Mrs. Beaton pointed 
out that motor vehicle accidents ac- 
count for a third of the deaths be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24 annually 
and emphasized that driver training 
can be credited with saving 910 lives 
and $139.5 million in economic loss 
through auto accidents last year. 

Paul H. Blaisdell, director of spe- 
cial activities of the Insurance In- 
formation Institute, warned that 
efforts to reduce the automobile acci- 
dent toll in Maryland are being 
dangerously hampered by an “effort 
to eliminate driver education from 
the secondary school curriculum.” 
In an address before the Maryland 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mr. 
Blaisdell said that while Maryland is 
now holding at the lowest traffic fa- 
tality rate in its history, below the 
national average, this doesn’t mean 
that the traffic tragedy has been 
cured. The total number of traffic 
accidents has risen 18.7%, from 
46,185 in 1957 to 54,775 in 1959 and 
the number of personal injuries in 
traffic accidents has had a net in- 
crease of 10%. Mr. _ Blaisdell 
stressed that some 23,250 young 
people reach legal driving age in 
Maryland each year without the 
benefits of driver education and that 
some 3,800 high school students get 
driver education in a sub-standard 
course. During 1959, a total of 20,- 
292 of the drivers involved in 54,- 
775 accidents in the state were un- 
der 24. 


NEW PRESIDENT 


FENTON A. S. GENTRY, president of 
the Southern Fire and Casualty 
Company, was elected president of 
the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers at the association’s 
annual meeting in St. Louis. He 
had previously served as a_ vice 
president and a member of its Board 
of Governors. 

Re-elected for a one-year term as 
was J. Carl Suverkrup, 
secretary-treasurer, Wabash Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Co. and W. 
M. Ritter, president, Preferred Risk 
Insurance Co., Fayetteville, Ark., 
was named treasurer. 


secretary 
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EDITORIALS 


Accident and Health Experience 
Assent and Dissent 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Estimated Earnings (19590 
Insurance Investments 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the I “"o (monthly) 

Buyers Round Table (monthly) 

Fire Safety in the Home .. 

Fire Safety on the Job 

Fire Underwriting Problems—Dale K. 

International Standards (Safety)— 
Capt. Charles P. Murphy 

Is the Price Right ?—H. J. Ginsburg 

Offshore Oil Insurance—T. H. Rubey 

Radiation Hazards Protection—Dr. Irving A 

Radioactivity Hazards—W. T. Tower 

Risk Control—Howard C. Giles 

Small Loss Crisis—F. A. Truss 

Thirteen Steps to Kitchen Safety 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Developments (monthly) . csdeueee va 
Broadening the Market—William H. Day 85 
Common Endeavor, A—Arnold T. Everett j . 8B 
Control of Losses—S. Bruce Black 55 
Disability Control—George Bugbee - Yov. 25 
Effect of Company Acquisitions, The 

Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. occwscel ae 
Effective aeeene Tee hnique—Howard J. Richard .....+.-.Oct. 96 
Entering the Life Field—Edwin H. Marshall .............4+4 A ~ 99 
Functions of the Council—Arthur M. Browning Aug. 53 
Income Protection for Professional People—Lloyd L. Temple. Oct. 89 
Making Time Count—Oscar Feuer 0 
Mental Ilinesses—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Selling Life (monthly) 
Third Party Ownership—Davies 
What’s New in Life Insurance—John D. 


Auck (Safety) 


. Berstein 


Brundidge, C.L.U. 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Aspects of Appraisal—L. FE. Mahoney 

Investigation of Claims—Robert W. Rchooley 

Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) on . 67 

Liability Guiding Principles 

Legal Spotlight 

Negligence Claims—-Rdward H. Schroeder 

Recovery Procedure Under Uninsured Motorist C over 
John D. Cheek 

Trends in Building Construction—F. W. Fouler . 

Vehicle Property Damage (Loss Logic)—James J. Hermann. .Nov. 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Acceptable Sureties 

Future? ... And How!—£Z. W. Walton, Jr. 
Assigned Risk Pxperience 
Automobile Design—Mott M. Keys 
Business Philosophy, A—Roland H. Lange ..............4.. Sept. 141 
Competitive Pnterprise at its Best—J. Victor Herd Aug. 20 
Competitive Sixties, The—Joseph P. Craugh .... 
Eart — Insurance—P.G. Bufinton 
Importance of Being Human—Arne Fougner 
smeraations’ Capacity for Atomic Liability Risk 

W. B. Gordon 

Key to Growth, The—John A. Diemand 
Merit Rating Myths and Mysteries—LeRoy J. Simon 
Merit Rating Results—8. Alerander Bell 
Mines Never Surrender—Hdward R. King 
Negligence Claims (Loss Logic)—Edward H. Schroeder " 
News from London—Dengail Stuart .......ccccccceccnccceees Sept. 107 
Operating Trends—Frank Lang July 20, Aug. 89 
Population Explosion—William A. F. i 
peppeses Rate Regulatory Bill—Nat’l Assn. of Independent 
Rehabilitating the Handicapped—Dr. Nicol H. Smith 
Save Dollars and Lives—William N. Plymat 
Surplus Line Business—Ben Cooke 
Today’s Problems—Hathaway G. Kemper 
Two Important Services—George C. Bubolz ............ : 
\View of Reinsurance, A—Richard K. Wetek Hiddanwedesen eas Sept. 133 
Way to Profit, The—Walter R. ERE ax gneiss cs vad ekend Nov. 18 


OFFICE METHODS 


dvance Planning—Gus Foressell 
Around the Office (monthly) 


ae 93 


Oct. "107 
-Oct. 28 


109 


July 17 
aseucsigeaded Oct. 115 


‘Dec. 98 


‘or December, 1960 


Automatic Collating . 

Be Original in Copying — 

Booklets (monthly) . 

Cash for Equipment 

Computers—Are They Worth Their Salt ?— 
Raymond Dreyfack 

Controlling Absenteeism and Tardiness—Guy Fergason 

Cutting Office Costs—William FE. Wilson 

Development of Agents’ Experience (I.A.S.A.)— 
Harold L. Myers 

Giving, Getting, and Understanding Instructions— 
TE  . ncccocldnqgudeecesiseds cass ccacnentsoncacaed Aug. 

Management’s Political Responsibilities—Guy Fergason .....July 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

Modern Carillons 

Office Automation—R. Hunt Brown ... 

Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

Overall Company Budget—W. N. Stannus 

Planned Purchasing 

Pre-Authorized Check Plan, The—Marius M. Martin 

Tips on Time Cards—Jack Taylor 

Who Needs a Consultant?—Guy Fergason 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Boiler and Machinery Is Insurance 
Casualty Contracts 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices May 71, June 
Part Il—Insurance Principles and Practices .... 
Part I1I—General Education 
Part IV—Law és 
Part IV—Law, Second Section .... 
Door Opener—John W. Stewart 
Direct Mail—C. F. Scheer 
Fidelity Bonding—William J. Muldoon 
Market Survey and Analysis—William L. Gallogly, C.P.C.U. Aug. 
Quiz of the Month 
a of Management ... July 98, am ug. 
Casualty Contracts pt. 13 
Selling Parade (monthly) . “— 12 
Service for the Customer—Frank E. Mueller, Jr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association Notes ... Suite , roreer - + -Dee. 

Best’s Stock Index .... ‘ vee aa ineenee 

Building Cost Index .... ‘ re jane eons 

Company Developments eucdescnaeunes oe Oe. 8 
Conventions Ahead . ++ Dee. 8 
Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle Deaths and Accide ntal Deaths ..Dec. 61 
Home Office and Field Appointments ; ...Dee. 143 
Insurance Stock Quotations PERE MT AEE 4 
New Publications ‘ odwqadhneedeaeenehae can ae 
Obituaries eae aad ‘ , ..Dec. 14 
Rate Changes Pe ..Dee. 86 
Reports on Companies Dec. 147 


Automobile 
Maine, Vermont 
a D. C., Ma 
+ Fia., Me., Nebr., 


7 Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Mich., Mo. . 
Burglary 
Ala., Ark., Calif., Colo., Conn., 
Towa, Ky., Md., Mass., Mich., 
— Okla., Ore., Pa., R. L., Tenn., 
Glas 
Alaska, Ariz., 
Tenn., W. Va 
Homeowners 


Fla., Ga., Hawaii, IL, 
Miss., Mont., Nev.. N. 
Wash., W. Va., P. R. ‘Dic 86 


Se 


Ark., D. C., Mass., N. J., Okla., Ore., 


How italization 
ch., Conn. 
Maryland, New York 


Liability Other than Auto 
Arizona, New <= 
Ii, Iowa, N. J., 
Ga., Md., Miss., Nebr 
Fla., Mass., 
Ariz., 
New York 
Aris., Ga., N. H., R. I., Vt., 
Workmen’ . Mecaenbestinn 
i. DEL. Ce iGenceteensenedeinnsascnedsheteeeadasasececes Sept. 124 
Mo., 


0 
N.'C.. Ohio, Ore., R. L, Tenn., Wash. Aug 60 
Mich., Mo., N. H., wee 
Calif., Kans., Ky., Me., Mo” 4 


..«Dec. 86 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford 
(Named Agency Head) Aug. 129 
Afco, New York 
(Executive Elections) 
Agricultural Insurance Group, 
(Budget Plan) 
(Package Policy) 
Allied Mutual Casualty, 
(Name Changed) 
Allied Mutual Ins. Co 
(New Title) 
Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(Elected Vice President) 
(Guaranteed Auto Policy) 
(Guaranteed Renewable) . ; 
(Writing Commercial Risks) 
(To Change California Advertising 
Marketing Man of the Year) Oct 


America Fore-Tloyalty oumy. New York 
(Executive Elections) ; 
(Expanding Operations) 

(Management Shift) 
(Executive Changes) 
(New Headquarters) 

American Bankers of 
(Stock Dividend) 

_— rican Equitable 

Merger Plan) 

Pesce Hardware Mutual, Minnesapel's 
(Executive Elections) June 111 
(New President) ... July 129 

The American Ins. Co., 
(Executive Promotions) 

American Internat. Underwr ite rs, 
(Elected Vice President) Sept. 151 

American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Charlotte 
(Mutuals Merge) ...... ne Oct. 151 

American Mutual Ins. ¢ Grand Rapids 
(Merged) June 142 

American Mutual Liability Cos., Wakefield 
(New Vice President) Mey 147 
(Elected Vice President Dec, 147 

American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(Executive Elections) Dec, 147 

American Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Promotions) 

American Surety Group, New 
(First Vice President) ... June 141 
(Flected Vice President) oncdatte: Tze 
(Team Program) ...... .- Oct. 151 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York 
(General Counsel) ... 

Argonant Insurance Co., 
(New President) 
(Pxecutive Flections) 

Argonaut Underwriters 

Menlo Park 
(Becomes Life Co.) . 

Associated Hospital Serv. 
(Flected President) 

Atlantic National, New York 
(Vice Presidents) ... 

Audnhon Ins. Co., Baton Rouge 
(Named Vice President) ..Sept 11 

Aviation Employees Ins Co., Silver Spring 
(New Vice President) Nov. 151 

Rankers Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Insurance on Credit) 

Rerks and Tehich Mutual, 
(Merged) vanes 

Ritnminons Casnalty Corp., Rock Tstond 
(Executive Flection) ; June 111 

Rritish General Insurance C o., Ltd., 
New York 
(Merged) 
(Name Changed) ; 
suffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 
(Acquires Southern General 
Agents) .. : Oct. 11 

Buffalo Ins Co., Buffalo 
(Executive Elections) .. ..Nov. 151 

Cal-Farm Insurance Co., 
(Merger Approved) 

The Camden Fire Assn 
(Named Secretary) 

Carolina Mutual Ins. ¢ 
(Mutuals Merge) .. ; Oct. 151 

The Celina Group Celina’ 

DE) Sivngenuscnehoheenseeeee Mav 147 
(Merger) P June 142 

Centennial Insurance Co., New York 
(Retailer’s Poliey) Dec. 147 

The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha» 
(Medical Director) ... Sept. 151 

Cimarron Insurance Co., C imarron 
(Vice President) ... 

Citizens Casualty Co., 
(New President) ‘ 

Combined Ins. Cos., Chicage 
(Executive Flections) .. 

Commercial Union Fire Ins., 
(Merged) 

Commercial Union Ins. Co., 
(New Title) 

Continental C asnalty Co., Chicago 
(Sells Interest in 1. S. Life) 
(Executive Elections) 


July 129 
Watertown 
July 129 
--- duly 199 
Des Moines 

June 141 
, Des Moines 
June 141 


..May 147 
June 141 
July 129 
Aug. 129 


Florida 


New 


Assurance 


Ne W ark 
Aug. 129 
New York 


.May 147 
York 


May 147 
Menlo Park 

July 129 
; .-..Ang. 129 
Insurance Co., 


Nov. 151 
‘of New York. N V 
-May 147 


June 111 


rrr Sept. 151 
Kutzton 
June 141 


Mav 117 
May 147 


Berkeley 

posites July 129 

Camden 
Tune 141 


ee July 129 
New 
June 112 


July 129 
New York 

May 147 
New York 

-»-May 147 


May 147 
May 14 
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(Executive Elections) 
(Heads Liability Dept.) 
(Extra Dividend) 

Corroon and Reynolds epee New York 
(Marine Manager) .Ma 

Cosmopolitan Insurance Co., 
(Heads Claim Dep: iurtment) 

Cumis General Ins. Soc., Inc., 
(Property Affiliate) 

Dixie Auto Ins, Co., Anniston 
(Executive Changes) ............. May 
(Executive Flections) . June 

Eldorado Ins. Exchange, San Francisco 
(New Vice President) a . Dec 

Empire Mutual Ins. Ww New York 
(Absorbs N. Y. Mut. Cas.) y 130 

Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 
(Executive Elections) y 130 
(Executive Appointments) ........Oct. 152 

Employers Mutuals, Wausau 
(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 151 

Emplovers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City 
(Stock Offering) May 148 

Equity General Ins. Co., Miami 
(In Receivership) ‘t. 152 

Farm Rureau Mutual of Washington, Yakima 
(Merger Approved) July 129 

Farmers Mutual of Nebraska, Lincoln 
(Non-assessable Policies) July 130 

Federal Ins. Co., New York 
(Stock Offer) 

Federal Mutual Ins. Chicago 
(Executive Elections) 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore — 
(Exchange Negotiations) 

(Opposes Merger) 

Fireman’s Fund Group. San Francisco 
(No Tmmediate Life Plans) M 

Founder's Ins.. Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) .........../ Aug. 

Founders Mutual Cas., Chicago 
(New President) 

Freeport Tns. Co., Freeport 
(Affiliation) 

(Stock Exchange Completed) 

General America Group, Seattle 
(Television Series) ; 

General Exchange Ins., New York 
et Ee nee Aug. 

General Reinsurance, New York 
(Executive Flections) ............/ July 

General! Union Mutual. Chicago 
(Temporary Injunction) 

Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls 
(Heads Pacific Coast Dept.) ..... Mav 
(Finance Facilities) .... 

Glens Falls Ins. Co.. Glens Falls 
(Stock Exchange Offer) an 

Government Emplovees. Washington 
(To Finance Mobile Homes) 

Great American Ins. Co., New York 
(FExeentive Flections) 

(Flected Secretary) 

Great Northern Ins 
(Offer far Stock) 

Gulf American Fire, 
(Branch Office) 

The Manover Insurance, New York 
oe Proanoenl) 

(Merger Negotiations) 

Hanover Insurance Group, } 
(New Officers) 

Tlardware Mutual Cos., S 
(Fxeentive Flections) ; 

(Enter Reinsurance Market) 
(Executive Appointments) 

Harleysville Ins. Co., Harleysville 
(New Life Company) 

Hartford Fire Tns. Group, Hartford 
(Change in Title) 

(Exeentive Anpnointment) 

Tlartier Mutnal Fire, York 
(Name Changed) 

Ilartley Mutual Ins., 
(New Title) 

Hawkeve Security Ins., 
(Elected President) June 

Home Casualty and Surety, Washington 
(New Title) Dec, 

The Home Ins. Co.. New York 
(Purehases Agency ) 

(Merger) 

The Home 
(Capital 


* Chic: 1Z0 
N 


July 


June 


fp vt 
is “Minne eapolis 


Montgomery 


York 


Des Moines 


Plate Glass Ins., W: ashington 
TO?) kee acne Dec 
(Name Changed) ........ ‘ De« 
Illinois Natl. Ins., Springfield 
(Exchange Offer) 
Indiana Insurance, 
(RNe-Orognization) .... 
Indiana Lumbermens, ——— 
(New President) . May 148 
Institutional Insurance C 0. Chicago 
(Executive nani aggeeg May 148 
Insurance Company of N. A. Cos.., 
(Capital Increase) Serrrr ry May 148 
(Stock Dividend) ... 142% 
(Merger) p yp 721 
(Optional Direct Billing) Dec, 149 


Indianapolis 


MAY, 1960) 


Inter-Ocean Ins., Cincinnati 
(Moves Executive Offices) 149 

er ae Auto Ins. Exchange, Indian- 

po is 
(E Seeutive Promotions) .........Aug. 181 

Interstate Fire & Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Dividend Increase) ............. Nov. 

Iowa Hardware Mutual, Mason City 
(Executive Elections) .... 

Iowa Natl. Mutual, Cedar Rapids 
(PECANS 0006s ccctees 

Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Changes) .. 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., — City 
(Stock Exchange Offer) Nov. 151 

Kentucky Central Ins., Anchorage 
(Commences Operations) . 

LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(Moves Home Office) ............ q 
to gc ree Oct. 153 

The London and Edinburgh, London 
(Trust Fund Established) J 

The London and Lancashire, Ltd., 

(U. S. Manager) ..... 

The Lumbermens Mutual, Mansfield 
(Executive Changes) .. 

The Lumbermens Mut. Cas, Co., Catenge 
(Acquires Blackhawk) 152 

The Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Mansfield 
(Executive Elections) .... Dec. 149 

Maine Insurance Co., Portland 
(Elected Treasurer) .... Ju 144 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Elected Vice President) * 150 

Maryland National Insurance, Bel Air 
(Dividends) May 149 

Mass. Bonding, Boston 
(Stock Purchase Challenged) .... y 149 
(Merger Proposal) v 122 
(Merger Negotiations) . 146 

Members Mutual Ins, Co., Dallas 
(New Officer) Nov. 152 

Merchant Fire Assurance Corp., New York 4 

Merchants and Manufacturers Ins., New 

York 
(Merger Plan) 

Merchants Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Heads Statistical Dept.) 

_ ridis an Mutual Ins, Co. 

‘The Twinsaver”) 

Metropolitan Fire Assurance, Hartford 
(Executive Vice President) Ma 

Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 

(Vice President) Ma 

Michigan Mutual Liability” Co. » oe 
(Heads Claim Department) ose v. 

Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Minneapolis 
(Custodianship Dissolved) Ju 

Mission Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New President) ......-. 

(Calls Deferred, Votes. Stock 
Dividend) ..... 

Mohawk Ins. Co. New York 
(Additional Financing) ep 

Motor Club Fire and Casualty, Newark 
(New Title) . 
(Increased Financing) 

Motors Insurance Corporation, New York 
(Executive Vice pec May 149 
(Merger) .... 

(Elects Offic ials) 

Munich Reinsurance Co., Munich 

(Maltman Executive Vice 
President) .. 

Munich Reinsurance Co., Munich, ¢ ‘uene 
(U. S. Appointment) Nov. 153 

natant Ins. Co. of Pennsylvania, ‘College- 

rill 


e 
(New Title) ..cccccce 

Mutual of Omaha, Omaha 
(Insurance in Subway) .... 


National Auto. Ins. Cos., aaee Beach 
(Executive Elections) . May 149 | 
National Automobile Ins. Co., * ‘Atlantic each 7 
(In Receivership) N 153 
National Automobile Ins. Co., Charleston 
(Liquidation Proceedings) . ‘ 
(In Receivership) 
National Casualty Co., Detroit 
(First Vice P resident ) 
National Family Ins., St. 
(New Company) .. 
National of Hartford Cos., 
(Executive Promotions) 
The Natl. Mutual Ins, Co., Celina 
(Merged) ..... 
Nationwide Mutual “ins., Columbus 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Financial Vice President) ; 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Exchange Negotiations) .. Sept 
(Opposes Merger) . 
(Merger) 
(New President) 
New Hampshire Insurance, Manchester 
(Exchange Offer) ....Dee 


Buffalo 


Paul 


Har tford 
Ma 
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N. Y. Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Absorbed by Empire Mutual) ...July 130 
Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedl ham 
(Elected Secretary) . June 145 
(President Retires) “«. 150 
North American Reins. Corp., New York 
(Executive Elections) May 152 
(Named Vice President) ». 151 
Northern Assurance Co., London 
(General U. 8. Attorney) May 152 
Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Incorporates Subsidiary) ....... Nov. 153 
Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Senior Vice President) June 145 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. , Ltd., Norwich 
(Group Management) May 152 
The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Dividend Increase) 
Ohio Farmers Cos., Columbus 
(Budget Plan) June 145 
Old Security Casualty, Kansas City 
(New Company) Aug. 131 
Olympic Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(New Officer) ‘f 
Pacitic Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) May 152 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Stock Split) Oct. 155 
Pacific Natl. Fire, San Francisco 
(President Resigns) .............d June 145 
Pacific Natl. Fire Ins. Co., San Fr ancisco 
(Executive Appointment) N 1s 
Pacific of New York Group, New York 
(Executive Elections) Sept. 152 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual, Phila. 
(Executive Elections) June 145 
(Executive Elections) y 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual: Wilkes Barre 
(Title Changed) Aug. 13 
Pennsylvania Mutual 
(New Title) 
The Phoenix of Hartford Cos 
(New Policy) 
Preferred Insurance © 
(Stock Dividends) . 
Preferred Risk Auto. Ins. Co., New: ark 
(Name Changed) Nov. 14 
Protection Mutual, Chicago 
(New President) .. .Dee, 151 
Prudential of Great Britain, New York 
(Executive Elections) ........... May 153 


Aug. 132 
, Hartford 

Dec, 151 
, Grand Rapids 
.Dee, 101 


The Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(Increased Dividend) July 132 
Reliable Insurance Co., Dayton 
(To Sell in Supermarkets) ....... May 153 
Reliable Insurance Co., Miami 
(Change in Management) Sept. 152 
Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 
(Executive Promotions) June 145 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New Took 
(Named Secretary) May 153 
Safeco Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Boatowners lolicy) July 132 
Safeguard Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Named Vice President) ug. 
Scottish Union & Natl. Ins. Co., wee 
(Group Management) May 152 
Security Ins. Co. of New Ilaven, New Ilaven 
(Exchange Negotiations) .. sept. 151 
(Dividend Action) : . Oct. 155 
Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(Sixtieth Anniversary) July 133 
Snake River Mutual Fire, 
(Title Changed) .................Aug. 132 
Snake River Mutual Insurance, lsoise 
(New Title) ocee AQ. 133 
Southern General Ins., Atlanta 
(Purchased 
(Member o ‘ 
(New Vice President) ‘ 
Spartan Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
«New Company) 
(New Subsidiary) : 
Springfield-Monarch Ins. Cos., Springtield 
(Affiliation) .June 146 
(Stock Exchange Completed) *t. 152 
Cc. V. Starr and Co., New York 
(Vice President) June 146 
Travelers Insurance Co., H: urtford 
(Elected Vice President) 
State Automobile & Cas. 
Des Moines 
(Purchase Offer) .. 
State Farm Fire 
ington 
(Enters Casualty Field) Dec. 151 
State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Coverage) . 132 
(Executive Elections) Aug. 132 
(Broadens Voluntary Auto 
Market) . .Oet. 155 


..May 14 
Underwriters, 


sbetaueuses Nov. 14 
and ¢ asualty Co., Bloom 


State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(New Affiliate) ... eocee NOV. 154 
State Mutual Insurance, Flint 
(New President) 
The Stewartstown Mutual Fire, 
town 
(Name Changed) Sept. 153 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul 
(Increased Dividends) Sept. 152 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 
(Enters Surety Field) July 133 
(Reinsurance Dept. to H. O.) ....Oct. 156 
Sun Ins. Office, Ltd., London 
(250th Anniversary) y 153 
The Surety Insurance Co., 
(Vice President) July 133 
Texas Employers’ ci 
(Vice l’resident and reasurer). -June 146 
Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek 
(Channing Acquires Group) ...... May 154 

Inited States F. & G., Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) May 154 
nited National Insurance Co., P hilade iphia 
(New Company) oO 156 

Jnity Fire and General, New York 
(New Secretary) 

Jniversal Automobile Ins. Co. 
(Expands Operations) 
niversal Insurance Co., Milford 
(Capital Increase) 

’niversal Insurance, New York 
(Offer for Stock) 

Utilities Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Elections) .. 
Utilities Insurance Co., St. 
(Vice President and Secretary) ..Nov. 154 
Vigilant Ins. Co., New York 
(Enters Colombia) 153 
Wabash Fire and Casualty, indicnapelts 
(Bus Risks) sept. 153 
Washington Farm Mutual, 
(Merger Approved) 
Washington General Ins., 
(New Vice Presidents) 
Western Casualty and Surety Co., 
(Capital Increase) 
(Stock Dividend) 
Windsor Mutual Ins., 
( Merged) 
Worcester Mutual Fire, Wo 
(Executive Elections) 


Stewarts- 


, Indianapolis 
July 13 


Yakima 
July 129 
New York 
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